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Wake,  friend,  from  forth  thy  lethargy  !  the  drum 

Beats  brave  and  loud  in  Europe,  and  bids  come 

All  that  dare  rouse,  and  are  not  loathe  to  quit 

Their  vicious  ease  : 

It  is  a  call  to  keep  the  spirits  alive 

That  gasp  fyr  action.  Ben  Jonso.v. 
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THE    OUTLAW. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Oh  !  why  would'st  thou  be  an  instrument 
To  this  unnatural  course  ?  or  why  consent 
To  this  not  miracle  but  prodigy. 
That  when  the  ebbs  longer  than  flowings  be, 
Virtue,  whose  flood  did  with  thy  youth  begin, 
Should  so  much  faster  ebb  out  than  flow  in. 

Donne. 

A  CHANGE  of  dynasty,  no  matter  how 
sihoothly  it  may  have  proceeded  onwards,  in- 
variably produces  a  change  in  the  manners 
and  general  aspect  of  a  nation.  The  grave  and 
sober  Puritans  were  very  dissimilar  to  the  Ca- 
valiers of  the  merry  Charles ;  and  the  quiet, 
well-ordered,  and  well-regulated  court  of 
William    and   Mary   bore   little  resemblance 
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to  the  slovenly  and  careless  assembly  of  the  ob- 
stinate James.  The  English  had  submitted  to 
a  great  Puritan  Governor,  a  gay  Protestant 
King,  a  bigoted  Catholic  ruler ;  and  now, 
truth  to  say,  though  their  wishes  were  accom- 
plished, and  William  and  Mary  seated  on  the 
throne  of  England,  yet,  at  the  expiration  of 
four  or  five  weeks,  when  the  popular  excitement 
had  subsided,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  cabal 
of  a  party  had  triumphed,  rather  than  as  if  the 
prayers  of  a  mighty  nation  had  been  answered. 
William  was  all  too  cold  — "  of  the  ice,  icy," — 
to  win  the  hearts  of  his  new  people  ;  and  having 
for  a  time  omitted  to  do  aught  that  could  com- 
mand respect — the  only  substitute  for  affection, 
John  Bull  grumbled  without  exactly  knowing 
why,  but  as  if  under  the  influence  of  that  spe- 
cies of  irritation  which  a  girdle  of  horse-hair 
must  produce  upon  a  delicate  skin.  He  had 
cried  "  wolf,  wolf !"  so  very  often,  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  began,  like  the  boy's  friends 
in  the  fable,  to  think  there  was  in  reality  no 
wolf;    and   were    content    to   remark   on    the 
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strange  waywardness  of  a  people  at  once  so 
well  off  and  so  sadly  discontented.  The  Eng- 
lish became  better  satisfied,  however,  when 
disturbances  in  Scotland,  and  open  war  in  Ire- 
land, drew  forth  the  energies  and  valour  of 
their  chosen  King :  but  with  public  events  we 
have  little  further  concern  ;  matters  of  domestic 
interest  press  so  closely  upon  us,  that  we  must 
leave  the  King  and  Queen  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  crown  and  dignity,  and,  descending  from 
the  pedestal  of  History,  continue  a  wayfarer's 
journey  through  the  tangled  paths  of  ordinary 
life. 

On  a  rude,  long,  rambling  sort  of  bench  in 
St.  James's  Park,  not  then  adorned  with  square 
cut  chairs  at  utter  variance  with  comfort  and 
effect — on  one  of  these  rugged  but  rustic  seats, 
a  group,  consisting  of  three  persons,  were  rest- 
ing after  the  heat  of  the  day.  One  of  them 
certainly  was  our  old  acquaintance  Cicely  May- 
nard;  but  there  was  no  infant  either  at  her 
bosom  or  on  her  knee;  and  though,  in  con- 
formity with  the  taste  of  the  times,  she  was 
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habited  as  a  Dutch  market  girl,  and  not  as  a 
gay  morris-dancer,  yet  were  there  marks  sig- 
nifying that  she  followed  her  ancient  calling  — 
half  dancer,  half  actress ;  and  alas !  poor 
thing  —  whole  mourner.  Her  hair  was  banded 
tightly  round  with  black  ribbon,  and  her  arms 
were  encircled  five  or  six  times  with  pieces  of 
black  silk  ;  her  eyes,  too,  were  heavy  ;  and  her 
arm,  resting  on  one  end  of  the  seat,  supported 
her  aching  head.  Ache  it  well  might  !  —  her 
child  was  dead.  It  is  a  wonderful,  but  not 
the  less  wise  dispensation  of  the  Almighty, 
that  a  woman's  weakness  of  intellect  does  not 
weaken  her  affection  for  her  offspring.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  many  instances  of  the 
powerful  love  which  idiots  have  for  their 
children ;  and  poor  Cicely,  though  not  an 
idiot,  was  of  a  mind  so  vain  and  weak  that 
she  could  hardly  be  considered  an  accountable 
creature.  Her  whole  aspect,  as  she  rested  her 
head  upon  her  arm,  was  so  soft  and  child-like, 
that  she  might  have  served  as  a  model  for  a 
painter   who   preferred   delineating   repose   to 
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expression.  Two  bandit-looking  fellows,  ha- 
bited in  wide  Dutch  trowsers,  and  wearing 
orange  lilies  in  their  caps,  lounged  at  the 
other  end  of  the  seat,  and,  after  having  dis- 
coursed in  a  whispering  voice  of  some  matters 
connected  with  themselves,  proceeded  to  talk 
more  loudly  of  the  affairs  of  others.  It  is 
ever  thus :  people  proclaim  their  neighbours' 
business  from  the  house-tops,  and  whisper 
of  their  own  in  caves  and  closets. 

"  Belike  we  may  lay  down  our  gingles  and 
hie  to  the  Irish  wars,  Capel,"  began  the 
tallest. 

"  Ay,  there 's  less  mumming,  less  sport  than 
ever,"'  quoth  Capel ;  "  and  our  trade  "'s  cut  up 
in  all  ways  —  no  secret  imports  or  exports  — 
nothing  of  that  sort  to  sweeten  life  and  keep  us 
in  comfort.  The  very  dancing  they  won't  look 
at.  I  tell  'e  the  genus  of  the  people 's  changed  ; 
and,  curse  it,  I'm  changed  myself,  and  she''s 
changed,"  and  he  pointed  with  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder  to  poor  Cicely.  "  She's 
greatly  changed  since  the  brat's  death  ;  and  it 's 
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wonderful  to  see  the  creter,  while  her  feet  go 
dancing,  and  she  dressed  as  fine  as  ever — one 
would  think  'twould  keep  her  heart  from  sinking 
— but  no,  for  every  step  she  makes,  bang  me  ! 
if  she  doesn't  shed  ten  tears." 

"  Ah!"  grunted  forth  the  other,  "  it's  just 
the  natur  of  them  females  ;  do  you  know,  Capel, 
she-things  are  woundy  fond  of  their  young 
uns." 

"  So  you've  found  that  out,  have  you  ?"  said 
Capel  sneeringly. — "  You're  mighty  clever !  but 
it's  no  great  wonder  they  should  be  fond  o' their 
young  uns — I  liked  the  brat  myself." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ! — it  always  seemed  to 
me  a  piping  chicken." 

"  To  the  devil  with  ye  !"  answered  Capel 
warmly  ;  "  what  do  you  know  about  it  ?  I  tell 
you,"  and  there  was  something  low-toned  in 
the  ruffian's  voice,  a  shadowing  forth  of  feeling 
as  he  continued — "  I  tell  you  I  did  like  the 
brat ;  and  once  when  it  crawled  to  my  knee, 
and  climbed  up  —  I  was  in  one  of  my  tempers, 
and  struck  it — I  think  it  was  not  very  hard — I 
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didn''t  mean  to  hurt  it,  but  it  was  too  hard  a 
blow  from  a  father  to  his  own  babby.  Agh !  the 
sound  of  that  has  been  in  my  ears  ever  since, 
and  the  cry  it  gave  !  Ciss  never  loved  nor 
liked  me  after  —  I  know  she  don't,  for  I  never 
go  near  her  that  she  doesn'*t  shudder  !  When 
it  died,  she  'd  hardly  let  me  look  at  it.*" 

"  Why  your  blow  didn't  kill  it,  did  it  ?'' 

"  Kill  it  ? — no,  thank  God  ! — no,  nor  harm 
it  much  ;  for  which  I  have  thanked  God  on  my 
bended  knees  by  its  dead  body.  It  was  a  little 
loving  thing  ! — but  it 's  well  away.  What  say 
you  to  a  trip  across  the  herring  pond  ?  Jamie 
will  be  there  to  a  certainty,  and  there  '11  may- 
be be  better  picking  there  than  here." 

"  What  'ill  you  do  with  her  ?" 

"  Do  with  her  ? — why  leave  her  as  a  legacy 
to  her  old  sweet-heart  Sandy  Jemmings,  Colonel 
Sydney's  old  valley  de  cham." 

"  Sandy  Jemmings  indeed!  it's  little  he'd 
care  for  your  leavings.  After  the  quick  pro- 
motion his  master  got,  who  all  through  was 
more   like  a  chip  in  porridge   than   anything 
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else,  twisting  and  wavering  from  left  to  right, 
and  from  right  to  left : — it 's  a  poor  example  of 
constancy  his  master  set  him  !**' 

"  True,  and  yet  he's  cried  up  into  what 
they  call  a  hero  !"  quoth  Capel ;  "  but  I  'm 
sure  Sandy  has  a  kindness  for  her  still,  for 
when  the  child  died — I  don't  know  how  he 
made  her  out,  except  it  was  through  the  means 
of  that  born  fool,  Ralph  Bradwell,  —  he  sent 
her  a  rose  noble  wrapt  up  in  a  piece  of  a  non- 
sense verse  about  friendship." 

"  Ay  that's  the  sort  of  friendship  I  likes,"*' 
retorted  the  other,  chuckling ;  "  I  always  knows 
a  man 's  my  friend  when  he  gives  me  his  money 
and  doesn't  ax  it  again." 

"  Indeed  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for 
her,"  continued  the  ruffian.  "As  Ralph  stays 
here  with  Sir  Everard,  I  could  wind  him  the 
word  about  desarting  of  her,  and  he  'd  blow  it 
to  Jemmings.  Ye  see,  as  I  said  afore,  she 's 
changed  —  set  in  for  death,  maybe  —  doesn't 
dance,  nor  I  can't  make  her,  in  the  Dutch 
fashion,  which  is  all   the  go   now;    and    tips 
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morality,  and  preaching  like,  whenever  we  gets 
into  a  bit  of  a  flare,  or  makes  a  bounce.  I 
can  stand  a  blowing  up,  but  I  could  never 
stand  a  sarment." 

"  Well,"  replied  his  hopeful  companion, 
"  nor  I  neither ;  but  that 's  not  my  business. 
Get  rid  of  her  some  way.  Have  ye  found  out 
anything  of  Snap'em  or  the  True  Bill  ?""* 

"  Why,  ye  know,  Snapem's  been  in  a  muddle 
ever  since  he  had  the  folly  to  let,  (what  no  pub- 
lic man  like  him  should  do,)  to  let  his  private 
spite  interfere  with  his  public  duty.  He  tipped 
the  steel  too  strongly  rather,  the  night  that 
Jeffreys  was  a'most  ended ;  and  there  was  the 
devil  to  pay  about  it,  and  nothing  but  Snap's 
blood  to  pay  him  with ;  for  William  's  so  par- 
tial to  that  madman  Snap'em  stuck,  that  our 
prime  cove  was  forced  to  cut.'' 

"  Only  to  get  under  cover,  eh  .?'"*  enquired  the 
other  rascal,  as  Capel  thought  perhaps  too 
keenly,  for  he  tartly  answered, 

"  Now,  what  is  it  to  you  ?  You  don't  want 
to  blow  him,  do  you.?''' 
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"  No,  blow  me  if  I  do  !  though  Snap''em  was 
always  too  much  for  my  money." 

"  We  must  go :  the  night  is  about  to  close," 
observed  Capel,  "  and  I  must  wake  her  ;  we  can 
always  pick  up  something  by  the  night  shows, 
when  we  get  enough  to  light  candles.  We 
have  gathered  a  great  deal,  too,  in  our  time ; 
but  it 's  all  gone,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  be  your  afFadavid  man, 
like  Snap'^em's  Bill  ?  How  should  I  know  whe- 
ther it's  all  gone,  seeing  you  always  nabbed  the 
purse  T'' 

"  Nabbed  !  What  d'ye  mean  by  nabbed  ?" 
enquired  Capel. 

"  Ah !  Flam !  ye  be'nt  going  to  come  short 
over  us  for  a  word,  be  ye  ?'''' 

"  No,  but  you  should  mind  your  words." 

He  stooped,  and  shook  Cicely's  shoulder  ;  but 
she  slept  on,  apparently  stupified  by  grief  and 
fatigue.  "  Poor  creter  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  poor 
creter !  I  haven't  seen  her  sleep  so  sound  for 
weeks.  I  cannot  wake  her  yet ;  we  have  half- 
an-hour  to  spare." 
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"  Capel,""  enquired  the  greater  ruffian,  "  can 
you  tell  me  if  a  body  being  killed  while  asleep 
feels  any  pain  ?" 

"  How  do  I  know  ?"  replied  his  companion. 

"  She  whines  so  much  when  she  is  awake," 
insinuated  the  cut-throat,  "  that  it  would  be  a 
charity  almost  to  keep  her  sleeping!" 

"  Do  you  keep  your  devil's  drams  for  those 
who  will  swallow  them.  I  will  not,*"  replied 
Capel :  ''  the  girl 's  none  of  yours ;  and  thougii 
I  am  sure  she  'd  have  been  none  of  mine  if 
she  had  known  me  as  she  does  now,  yet,  beyond 
a  good  strapping  when  she  turns  obstinate,  she 
shall  always  be  kindly  treated  by  me.  Well,  I 
think  the  pleasantest  time  I  ever  spent  was 
about  them  New  Forests ;  when  we  was  bribed 
by  one  party,  and  bribed  by  another ;  and 
yet  we  always  did  the  honourable  thing  by 
both." 

"  So  we  did,  for  we  did  the  bidding  of  both  ; 
and   never   peached  —  never  —  when    we   could 
help  it." 
'■  "  We  may  say — never,"  echoed  Capel,  "  ex- 
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cept  once  or  twice,  or  maybe,  three  times ;  and 
then  I  got  into  that  great  devil's  fangs,  who 
almost  strangled  me.  There's  great  changes 
over  the  beggar  band  now-a-days.  Many  of 
them  that  I  knew  at  hide-and-seek  down  by 
Culverly,  Boldre  Wood,  and  thereabouts,  are 
now  great  men,  in  their  coaches  and  on  horse- 
back. Bang  me !  what  cant  names  they  used 
to  have !  and  the  cheerful  one,  Sir  Patrick 
Hume's  going  to  be  made  a  lord  of." 

"  Lord  bless  us  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  "  we 
never  could  make  out  who  was  who ;  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow  was  the  way  with  them 
all.  I  can't  but  say  I  might  have  turned  a 
penny  that  way,  only  for  some  cursed  black 
letters  what  was  against  my  own  name.  Oh,  I 
wish  I'd  had  laming!  for  then  I  too  might 
ha'  been  a  lord." 

"  So  you  might;  for  that  same  lord  that  is  to 
be,  told  fortunes,  as  you  and  I  might,  and  with 
the  same  sort  o' skill  here  in  Lon'on,  making 
believe  he  was  Partridge's  own  self;  and,  I  am 
credibly  informed,  remained  as  a  star-reader  at 
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Sydney  Pleasance,  casting  nativities,  and  tossing 
cups  and  such  like,  to  please  my  Lady  Sydney, 
— she  thinking  him  a  good  papist,  and  he  a  Wil- 
liamite  all  the  time;  and  the  powers  of  the 
world  wouldn't  get  her  up  to  London  now,  for 
fear  of  being  laughed  at." 

"  And  what  keeps  Sir  Everard  away  from 
his  place,  now  that  he 's  got  his  liberty  ?" 

"  A  queer  cargo  that's  coming  to  him,  as  I 
heard  Ralph  tell ;  a  box,  a  big  one  too — of 
what  d'ye  think  ?  —  that  the  Queen  promised 
him  too  from  Holland." 

"  Money,  perhaps." 

"  No  :  dried  skins  of  frogs  and  lizards, 
and  all  manner  of  nasty  things,  from  the  Dutch 
canals  and  bogs,  which  he'll  set  upon  wires  like 
life  in  his  study." 

"  What  an  old  fool  !  And  is  that  the  way 
kings  and  queens  means  to  pay  for  loyalty  ? 
But  what's  become  of  the  young  lady  the 
Outlaw  gave  you  the  letter  for  long  ago .?" 

'^  Why,  she 's — but  there 's  Ralph  Bradwell 
following  his  master.    I  wish  I  could  speak  with 
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him,  because  then  I  could  tell  him  that  I  was 
done  with  Ciss." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Capel,"  said  the  other ; 
*•'  they  are  coming  this  way,  and  as  she  's 
sleeping  so  soundly,  the  best  chance  will  be  to 
leave  her  there,  and  Sir  Everard  's  so  soft  that 
he  '11  take  pity  on  her." 

"  Ay,  the  thing,  the  very  thing !  but  I  can- 
not go  quite  away,  because,  if  they  didn't,  you 
know " 

"  Well,  and  if  they  didn't  ?" 

"  What,  leave  her  to  starve !  No,  not  that 
yet ;  I  am  not  so  tired  of  her  as  that  comes 
to,  yet  ;  though.  Heaven  knows,  I  wish  her  a 
better  master."  The  rogues  moved  off  quietly, 
one  saying  to  the  other,  "  Who  is  that  with 
Sir  Everard  ?'^ 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  Sure  it  is  Father 
Frank." 

"  Father  Frank  ?" 

"  Ay,  manufactured  into  Mister  Francis ; 
and  now,  instead  of  the  mistress,  he  sticks  to  the 
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master.     Capel,  why  is  a  tailor  the  best  trade 
going  ?" 

"  Bang  me  if  I  know  !" 
"  Why  because  he  's  a  turn-coat."" 
"  Stuff!"  By  this  time  they  had  sheltered 
themselves  within  one  of  the  little  arbours  that 
Charles  had  planted  near  the  water,  and  where  he 
loved,  accompanied  by  puppy  dogs  and  puppy 
courtiers,  to  feed  his  water-fowl.  Sir  Everard 
advanced  slowly,  followed  by  Ralph,  still  his 
master's  shadow,  and  in  close  conversation  with 
Mr.  Francis,  As  he  drew  near  to  the  bench 
whereon  the  poor  deserted  creature  slept,  he 
stopped  suddenly  ;  and  Ralph,  who  considered 
her,  in  all  innocence,  a  sort  of  ancient  play- 
fellow, told  his  master,  in  his  own  simple  way, 
her  sad,  sad  story. 

''  But  here,  alone,  in  this  park,  where  she 
may  become  the  victim  of  any  scoundrel ! — the 
poor  forest  flower  !  I  remember  her  well,  and 
her  old  mother ;  she  was  skilled  in  herbs  and 
curious  plants.'' 
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"  We  M  better  waken  her,''  said  Ralph. 
"  Do  so,  and  learn  where  she  lodges." 
No  sooner  said  than  done  ;  Ralph  applied 
himself  lustily  to  waken  the  sleeper — no  easy 
task.  When,  however,  she  was  fairly  wakened, 
she  recognised  her  old  acquaintance  with  child- 
ish glee,  curtsied  reverently  to  Sir  Everard  and 
the  priest,  and  looked  anxiously  round  for  her 
companions.  To  the  question  of  "  Where  do 
you  lodge.?"  she  replied,  while  tears  burst  freshly 
from  her  eyes,  "  In  the  churchyard,  with  my 
babby  :"  then,  looking  at  Sir  Everard,  while 
again  curtsying,  she  said,  "  I  would  dance  for 
you,  sir,  but  I  cannot ;  my  feet  are  sore  and 
swelled  ;  but  I  think  I  could  sing  you  one  of 
the  old  forest  songs  ;"  and,  throwing  her  voice 
into  a  high  key,  she  commenced  a  stanza  from 
a  ballad  even  then  accounted  old, — 

"  For,  ah  !  her  gentle  heart  is  broke, 
And  in  her  grave  soone  must  shee  bee." 

"  Grave  !"  she  repeated  ;  "  the  grave  is  for 
forgetfulness,  is  it  not  ?  It  is  cold,  and  dark, 
and  lonesome,  and  yet  I  wish  to  be  there.     I 
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used  to  sing  merry  songs  once ;  but  the  notes 
come  thick  and  heavy  from  my  lips ;  yet  1  will 
try — try — an'  it  please  you,  sir,"  and  again  she 
curtsied  to  Sir  Everard. 

"  She  filled  the  skyes  with  the  smoke  of  her  shott, 
And  her  enemies'  bodyes  with  bullets  red  hott ; 
For  one  of  her  own  men,  a  score  killed  she, 
Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambree  V 

"  I  can't  turn  it  now,  sir,  with  spirit — for 
1  'm  still  thinking  of  the  robin  red-breasts,  who 
covered  the  babbies  in  the  wood  with  leaves. 
I  saw  one  in  my  dream  just  now,"  —  and  then 
she  burst  into  tears. 

The  kind  baronet  felt  his  eyes  moisten,  and 
his  lip  quiver. 

"  I  do  not  know  where  they  are  gone,"  she 
continued,  "  nor  do  I  want  to  know,  for  he 
beat  my  babby  ;  but  if  you  will  give  me  a  little 
food,  and  let  me  lodge  by  nights  in  the  church- 
yard, I  will  sing  for  you  and  Mistress  Rosa  all 
day  ;  I  will,  indeed,  as  long  as  I  live,  and  that 
will  not  be  long,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh. 
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"  Bring  her  home,  Ralph,  bring  her  home, — 
the  poor  stricken  deer !"  said  the  baronet. 

"  Under  favour,"  replied  the  priest,  "  as  we 
have  to  pass  Whitehall,  it  would  look  rather 
strange  to  see  Sir  Everard  Sydney ""' 

"  With  a  priest  and  a  dancing  girl  in  his 
train,"  smiled  Sir  Everard  :  "  but  never  mind, 
you  are  Mr.  Francis,  and  my  kind  friend 
ever  ;  she, — perhaps,  if  any  of  the  Whitehall 
knaves  see  her^  and  jest,  they  will  only  call 
her  one  of  my  singular  specimens  of  natural 
history." 

As  they  continued  their  walk  and  their  con- 
verse. Sir  Everard  observed  to  the  ci-devant 
priest,  "  I  cannot  think  what  is  the  matter 
with  Rosalind.  She  has  completely  lost  her 
animation ;  she  mopes  and  broods  like  a  dove 
that  has  lost  its  mate ;  her  spirits  are  bro- 
ken ;  she  seems  now  far  more  like  a  prisoner 
than  when  she  shared  my  gloomy  cham- 
ber in  the  gloomy  Tower.  Methinks  the 
change  that  gave  me  freedom  brought  her 
care." 
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"  I  think  you  hardly  did  right  in  receiving 
Mistress  Margaret  into  your  house,  when  liberty 
came  so  pleasantly  to  you.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  slie  causes  Rosalind  much  uneasi- 
ness, though  she  treats  her  so  kindly." 

"  There  is  something  I  do  not  quite  like  about 
Mistress  Margaret ;  yet  what  could  I  do  ?  Lady 
Sydney  has  the  highest  opinion  of  her,  as  you 
know ;  and  when  the  poor  girl  appealed  to 
Rosalind  for  protection,  she  could  not  avoid 
granting  what  was  in  her  power." 

"  The  very  thing  I  think,  as  far  as  regards 
Mistress  Rosalind  ;  but  methinks  Mistress  Mar- 
garet had  no  need  of  that  protection. ,  Major 
Raymond  was  surely  sufficient  safeguard  for 
his  sister." 

"  Why,  poor  fellow,  he  was  so  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the  politics  of  James  that  he  is  himself 
among  the  outlawed  now  ;  and,  doubtless,  by 
this  time  in  Ireland,  where  I  suppose  we  shall 
hear  of  his  figuring  away  at  the  head  of  the 
malcontents.  Margaret  showed  sufficient  affec- 
tion by  tending  him  during  his  accident :  and 
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it  was  her  brother"'s  express  command  that  she 
should  seek  Rosalind's  company: — nay,  what 
could  she  do  ? — you  would  not  have  had  her 
follow  him  into  exile  ?" 

"  Had  Rosalind  a  brother  so  situated,  she 
would  have  followed  him  anywhere.  She  would 
not  have  deserted  him  in  his  direst  trouble. 
Why,  Major  Raymond  could  hardly  leave  his 
bed  when  his  sister  quitted  him  !" 

"  Rosalind  is  a  noble  specimen — a  very  noble 
specimen  of  her  sex,"  replied  Sir  Everard  affec- 
tionately. "  I  have  many  things  to  be  what 
the  world  calls  proud  of— many :  my  family, 
unstained  and  ancient ;  my  museum  will  be — 
when  I  receive  the  additions  her  Majesty  has 
graciously  promised, — the  finest  in  England  ! 
My  son — methinks  my  love  for  him  is  so  deep, 
so  tender,  that  it  cannot  be  called  pride ;  but  I 
feel  more  proud  of  Rosalind's  devoted  duty  in 
the  hours  of  my  sad  affliction,  than  of  all  else 
put  together.  She  is  indeed  a  glorious  crea- 
ture !" 

"  I  heard  from  Lady  Sydney  this  morning." 
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«  Indeed  I'' 

"  Yes,  Sir  Everard,"  continued  the  good 
priest,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  had  ever  borne 
his  faculties  meekly,  considering  his  temptations 
and  examples  to  a  contrary  course ;  *'  A  lady 
has  taken  refuge  at  Sydney  Pleasance,  and 
claims  the  protection  of  your  house,  until  she 
can  follow  her  associates  to  another  land." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  there  is  little  doubt  of  my 
pleasure  in  serving  her.'"' 

"  The  Lady  Mary  Powis ;  I  am  sure  you 
will  regret  to  hear  that  the  rabble  have  almost 
destroyed  the  beautiful  priory  of  St.  Mary"*s !" 

"  The  brutes  !  but  it  is  ever  thus  when  a 
sudden  jerk  upsets  the  balance  of  power ;  no 
matter  which  party  gets  the  upper  hand,  it  is 
sure  to  play  the  tyrant.  The  Lady  Mary,  I 
hope,  will  consider  my  house  as  her  own  so  long 
as  she  requires  it.  My  Lady  Sydney  should 
have  written  me  upon  this  point  herself;  for, 
had  it  been  necessary,  I  would  not  have  tarried 
for  the  present  of  natural  wonders  which  her 
Majesty    has   most   graciously   promised   me  : 
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nothing,  not  even  the  boa,  that  wonder  of  the 
world,  which  swallows  buffaloes  to  the  very 
horns,  should  have  detained  me  in  London."" 

The  worthy  baronet  spoke  in  all  the  simpli- 
city and  sincerity  of  his  warm  heart ;  but  the 
quizzical  priest  thought  of  the  crows,  and 
one  or  two  other  adventures,  and  smiled, 
although  his  heart  was  heavy  and  earnest 
about  many  things.  His  religion,  or  rather  the 
power  of  his  religion,  had  fallen  lower  than 
ever ;  and  he  who  had  triumphed  would  have 
been  trampled  upon,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
friendship  of  the  unchanged  and  unchangeable 
Sir  Everard.  We  could  wish  that  this  were  a 
place  to  say  all  we  know  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  unbiassed  as  are  our 
feelings  by  aught  save  a  deep  sense  of  the 
friendship  and  kindness  which  those  who 
were  dear  to  us  experienced  during  times  of 
popular  tumult  from  more  than  one  popish  mi- 
nister, who  when  in  the  full  flush  of  power,  not 
only  remembered  mercy,  but,  what  is  more 
difficult,  justice !     A  benison  be  on  their  me- 
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mories  !  their  spirits  long  ere  this  have  met  in 
heaven  ! 

How  enviable  would  be  the  power  of  passing 
invisibly  from  house  to  house,  and  of  lifting  up 
the  curtains  of  men's  souls,  not  with  any  in- 
tention of  setting  forth  their  deeds,  but  simply 
to  learn  wisdom, — to  muse,  and  meditate,  and 
ponder  o'er  the  various  movements,  the  acts 
and  scenes,  of  that  eventful  drama  —  Life. 
'Tis  a  huge  picture  !  A  monstrous  mass  of 
incongruities  !  of  faults  and  falsehoods  !  —  the 
smile,  to  hide  the  rottenness  of  friendship  ;  the 
kiss,  that  savours  of  disgust  at  what  it  kisses; 
the  softened  voice,  tuning  itself  to  m.elody, 
that  so  it  may  appear  most  gracious  where 
most  it  hates ;  the  courtier's  bow,  bending 
so  meekly  o'er  a  plotting  heart :  —  the  painted 
cheek  is  the  most  honest  fraud  in  all  society, 
for  it  tells  plainly  of  its  origin  and  object. 
But  there's  a  better  light  in  which  to 
view  the  picture,  —  when  first  the  day-break 
touches  it :  when  young  honesty  speaks  what 
it  feels,  and  joys  in  all ;  holds  sympathy  with 
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kids  and  flowers,  and  cherishes  the  tender 
things  that,  tenderer  than  itself,  need  much 
support.  Oh  !  'tis  a  gladsome  time,  that  time 
of  youth  !  yet  do  we  value  it  more  in  the  re- 
trospect than  in  the  possession  — just  as  we 
prize  the  day-beams  most  when  groping  in  the 
dark  ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I  wonder  what  the  grave  and  wise 

Think  of  all  us  that  love; 

Whether  our  pretty  fooleries, 

Their  mirth  or  anger  move; 

They  understand  not  breath  that  words  doth  want ; 

Our  sighs  to  them  are  insignificant. 

Cowley. 

Rosalind,  the  gentle  heroine  of  our  story, 
was  seated  alone  in  her  uncle"'s  comfortable 
domicile  near  the  Park,  enjoying 

"  The  sweet  solitude  of  self," 

when  Mistress  Rachel  Brown  was  announced 
as  craving  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  her. 
Rosalind  rose  to  receive  the  city  damsel  with 
more  courtesy  than  an  underbred  person 
would  have  deemed  necessary  towards  one  of 
inferior  rank ;  and  yet  her  manner  was  altoge- 
voL.  HI.  c 
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ther  free  from  that  cold  formality  which  says — 
if  we  may  presume  to  alter  a  text,  —  "  Stand 
back  !  I  am  higher  than  thou."  Had  not  Ra- 
chel been  ushered  in  by  name,  it  is  probable  that 
Rosalind  would  not  have  recognised  her,  for 
truly  she  was  a  walking  costume  of  the  times  ; 
and  it  was  natural  to  surmise  that  her  father 
had  not  seen  her  in  this  new  guise,  or  the  simple 
man  would  not  have  permitted  her  to  go  forth 
so  caparisoned.  A  tight  sleeve,  with  a  cuff 
above  the  elbow,  in  imitation  of  the  coats 
worn  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  period,  was 
garnished  by  a  profusion  of  lace  ruffles,  lap- 
pets, and  furbelows.  Her  hair,  the  only  beauty 
she  possessed,  that  had  once  been  permitted  to 
fall  in  graceful  ringlets,  was  now  combed  up 
from  her  narrow  forehead,  and  surmounted  by 
piles  of  ribbon  and  lace,  disposed  in  tiers ; 
upon  the  top  of  which  was  stuck  a  small  hat, 
covered  with  flowers,  a  la  bergere ;  and  from 
this  flowed  a  veil  of  ample  folds.  Either 
because  of  the  finery  or  the  company,  the 
worthy  Rachel  did  not  seem  at  her  ease  :   the 
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triumph  of  her  father's  party  had  rendered  her 
a  most  enviable  person  amongst  citizens  and 
citizens'  daughters,  yet  she  felt  out  of  her 
sphere,  and  could  hardly  reply  to  the  enquiries 
which  Rosalind  made  after  her  parents.  She 
pulled  out  the  silk  of  her  capacious  farthin- 
gale to  display  its  beauty,  and  had  at  least  the 
consolation  of  finding  it  was  much  more  costly 
than  the  plain  satin  robe  which  the  young  lady 
wore.  As  she  grew  satisfied  with  her  dress,  she 
rose  in  her  own  esteem,  and  so  gained  confi- 
dence ;  while  Rosalind,  having  exhausted  the 
only  topics  of  conversation  which  they  could 
enter  upon  together,  waited  to  learn  the  object 
of  her  visit.  This  seemed  to  Rachel  rather  a 
delicate  matter,  for  she  repeated  her  observa- 
tions touching  the  Monument,  the  progress  of 
St.  Paul's,  the  price  of  taffeta,  the  King  and 
Queen,  their  own  new  coach,  and  "  our  ap- 
prentice. Master  Joseph  ;"  had  Rosalind  re- 
taincd  her  original  spirits,  she  would  have  been 
highly  amused  at  the  dignity  extended  to  the 
apprentice.      We   may   laugh   at   the   narrow 
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limits  of  poor  RacheVs  conversation  ;  but,  alas  ! 
she  would  meet  many  females,  ay,  and  many 
beyond  the  limits  of  Temple  Bar,  to  keep  her 
in  countenance,  even  in  the  present  day.  At 
last,  Rosalind's  eye  gave  an  involuntary  glance 
towards  the  old-fashioned  time-piece  that  stood 
in  gilded  majesty  upon  a  carved  bracket.  Ra- 
chel also  looked  upon  the  tell-tale. 

"Oh  dear! — it  will  be  soon  our  dining 
hour." 

"  I  have  dined." 

"  Indeed  !  Oh  la  !  They  say  the  Queen 
likes  late  dinners — somewhere  at  three,  or  so. 
I  think,  though,  that  abroad  they  dine  pretty 
much  as  we  do.  Did  Colonel  Sydney  dine  at 
home  r 

"  Colonel  Sydney  !"  repeated  Rosalind,  as- 
tonished at  the  question  ;  "  yes, — he  did." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  very  glad  of  it ;  for  I  suppose 
you  are  good  friends  now — quite  good  friends," 
she  added,  with  an  approximation  to  familiarity 
which  Rosalind  could  ill  brook. 

"  We   have   never   been   otherwise,   to   my 
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knowledge,"  replied  the  young  lady,  betray- 
ing however  a  good  deal  of  emotion,  and  turn- 
ing to  adjust  some  flowers  in  a  vase. 

"  La !  Well,  I  'm  sure  I  was  afraid  that 
something  had  put  it  in  your  head,  that  —  that 
— that — Captain — I  mean  Colonel — but  he  was 
Captain  Sydney  then,  you  know; — that — he  had 
a  sort  of  a  kindness  beyond  friendship  for  me 
—  and  indeed,  indeed,  Mistress  Rosalind,  he 
never  had.  You  saw  him  one  night,  I  know, 
when  he  came  to  my  father's,  and  I  was  in  a 
lower  room,  as  you  may  remember,  mistress — 
and  many  cavaliers  I  saw,  and  many  papers 
I  received; — but  that  night,  —  Captain — Colo- 
nel Sydney — having  suddenly  heard  that  you 
were  consigned  to  my  father's  care  by  you  know 
whom  —  came  to  know  how  you  were,  and  all 
about  your  journey  ; — and  even  gave  me  flowers 
to  put  on  your  table  ;  and  as  he  went  to  the 
gate,  the  light  inside  your  room  showed  you 
at  the  lattice,  and  to  t/ou,  lady,  he  kissed  his 
hand;  nay,  on  my  life  it's  true! — and — I 
won't  gainsay  but  I  did  fancy  at  the  time  — 
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that — it  might  have  been  to  me,  —  and  per- 
haps, I  returned  it ;  and,  considering  all  things, 
I  ought  not ;  and  Joseph  —  made  a  great  fool 
of  himself  about  it,  —  poor  fellow  ! — Joseph's 
a  good  lad, — very,  indeed.  Mistress  Rosalind, 
particularly  now,  when  he  has  got  five  more 
curls  to  his  periwig,  and  his  Sunday  hose  reach 
considerably  above  his  knees." 

"  And  what  does  your  father  say  to  that  ?" 
enquired  Rosalind,  anxious  to  keep  the  conver- 
sation in  its  present  channel,  while  she  subdued 
herself  into  a  temperate  mood. 

*'  La!  why  you  don't  suppose  he  lets  my 
father  see  him  so  !  —  Oh  no  !  But  do  you 
know.  Mistress  Rosalind,  my  father  has  really 
got  a  curl  round  the  poll  of  his  bob  !  he  has 
indeed  !  I  got  Master  Saunderson,  the  barber, 
to  weave  it  in,  while  he  was  taking  his  after- 
noon nap ;  and  the  best  of  it  is,  he  has  never 
found  it  out,  though  Joseph  says  he  only 
pretends  so,  as  he  likes  the  sausage  curl,  but 
could  not  confess  to  adopt  it  because  of  what 
he  calls  consistency.     The  Lady  Mayoress  ob- 
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served  it,  however,  at  church,  last  Sunday  ;  for, 
when  we  were  coming  out,  I  saw  her  look  at 
my  father,  whisper  her  daughter,  and  then 
twirl  her  fingers,  as  if  to  say — there's  a  curl! 
My  father,  mistress,  is  very  old-fashioned,  and 
roy  mother  says  he  was  born  so :  but  now  I 
must  go.  You  see  Colonel  Sydney  was  not  to 
blame— if— " 

"  I  beg,''  said  Rosalind,  interrupting  her, 
"  that  you  will  say  nothing  more  on  the  sub- 
ject.    I  assure  you — " 

And  here  the  unpremeditated  falsehood,  so 
natural  in  love  affairs,  arose  to  her  lip,  but  was 
quickly  and  effectually  repulsed. 

"  I  assure  you,"  she  continued,  "  that,  know- 
ing the  particular  opinions  of  his  father,  I 
grieved  he  should  attempt  to  deceive  you;  and 
I  was  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  you  had  caused 
uneasiness  to  one  who,  doubtless  in  a  little 
time,  when  you  are  both  older  and  wiser, 
will  make  you  a  fitting  husband." 

This  was  delivered  with  marvellous  dignity 
and  propriety.    If  Rosalind  Sydney  had  arrived 
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at  the  age  of  two  score  and  ten,  so  redolent  of 
maxims  and  reminiscences,  she  could  not  have 
delivered  herself  with  more  correctness.  At 
first,  poor  Rachel  looked  a  little  offended  ;  but 
the  look  and  the  feeling  were  alike  of  short 
duration. 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  mistress,""  she  re- 
plied, some  of  her  father's  sound  sense  influ- 
encing her  mind  ;  "  I  believe  you  are  right. 
We  did  indeed  expect  that  this  great  change, 
which  turned  a  Prince  into  a  King,  would 
push  forward  us  citizens  into  the  very  flower 
of  the  court.  But  la !  now,  why  your  gown  sits 
in  marvellous  easy  folds,  as  compared  to  mine, 
though  it  took  me  such  a  time  to  settle ;  while 
yours,  lady,  looks  as  if  it  settled  itself." 

With  this  simple  description  of  the  differ- 
ence which  really  exists  between  those  accus- 
tomed, and  those  not  accustomed,  to  what  the 
world  calls  finery,  the  printer's  daughter  took 
her  leave,  furling  her  fan  the  wrong  way,  and 
stumbling  over  the  soft  carpet,  that  yielded 
all  too  easily  to  her  solid  tread. 
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"  And  so,""  mused  Rosalind,  "  the  flowers 
which  shone  so  joyously  and  so  gaily  on  my 
dressing-table  that  morning  were  his  gift !  And 
yet  methinks  he  shuns  me,  and  I  shun  him. 
We  meet  daily  amid  the  bustle  of  the  busy 
crowd  ;  and  sometimes  he  speaks  and  looks  as  he 
did  on  the  day  when  he  saved  my  life.  Shame 
upon  me  !  to  think  that  one  with  his  high  soul 
could  dally  with  that  simple  girl !  Poor  thing  ! 
it  was  kindly  and  well  done  in  her  to  come  on 
such  an  errand — 'twas  kindly  done  !  and  I  to 
lecture  her,  and  preach  !  —  her,  who  cherishes 
a  true  and  fitting  love  for  one  of  her  own  rank 
—  her,  upon  whom  no  ban  has  been  left  by  the 
dim  record  of  old  superstition — her,  who  is  of 
honest  blood  and  spotless  name  —  her,  who  may 
be  won  and  wed — " 

She  paused,  then  paced  the  room,  and  many 
feelings  struggled  within  her  bosom  :  she  could 
not  support  the  idea  of  informing  her  uncle  of 
her  doubts  that  she  was  his  brother's  child  — 
to  whom  could  she  then  cling  ? — and  yet,  were 
she  not  a  Sydney  !    There   came   a   hope  the 
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brightest,  the  dearest  of  her  life ;  yet  one  she 
dared  not  think  upon.  Alice,  she  who  could 
solve,  the  mystery  had  disappeared ;  and  Rosa- 
lind truly  believed  had  done  so,  more  to  be  rid 
of  her  importunities  than  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. Margaret,  though  to  all  outward  seem- 
ing a  dear  friend,  she  could  neither  love  nor 
confide  in.  More  than  once  the  idea  crossed 
her  mind  of  communicating  the  Outlaw''s  story 
to  Basil  Sydney  ;  but  Basil,  she  thought,  wa- 
vered—  now  warm,  now  cold — appearing  at 
one  moment  all  tenderness,  and  at  the  next 
absent  and  almost  unkind.  It  had  been  her 
custom  for  years,  when  under  circumstances 
of  great  perplexity,  to  open  her  Bible  at  ha- 
zard, and,  with  reverential  belief,  adapt  to  her 
peculiar  situation  whatever  text  her  eye  first 
rested  on,  making  each  holy  line  both  an  amulet 
and  a  staff — an  amulet  to  scare  away  all  evil 
thoughts,  a  staff  whereon  to  lean  for  kind 
support. 

She  again  seated  herself  in   the  embrasure 
of   one   of   the   curtained   windows,   and   was 
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poring  over  a  passage  that  seemed  indeed 
appropriate,  when  Basil  Sydney's  deep-toned 
voice  interrupted  her  reverie. 

"  You  had  a  smaller  Bible  than  that  once, 
Rosalind,  had  you  not  ?" 

Although  she  had  not  heard  him  enter  the 
apartment,  and  although  the  sound  of  the  voice 
she  loved  so  well  always  sent  the  blood  rushing 
to  her  cheek,  yet  there  was  no  hesitation  in  the 
bright  ingenuousness  of  her  beaming  eyes  as 
she  replied — 

"  Indeed  I  had  !" 

"  And  you  gave  it  away  ?" 

"  I  did  not  give  it  away.  Colonel  Sydney ;  I 
lost  it  in  a  mysterious  manner." 

"  Cousin,  the  truth,  the  holy  truth  !  Cuth- 
bert  Raymond  has  that  book :  nay,  I  have 
often  thought  to  mention  it  to  you ;  but  feeling 
that  I  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  what  was  so 
entirely  between  you  and  him — " 

But  Rosalind  was  never  disposed  to  remain 
quiet  under  a  false  accusation ;  and  she  would 
not  suffer  Colonel  Sydney  to  proceed. 
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"  I — I  give  a  Bible  to  Major  Raymond — I  in- 
sult the  good,  generous  Cuthbert,  with  his  stern 
Catholic  feelings,  by  presenting  to  him  a  Pro- 
testant Bible !     He  never  could  have  said  so." 

"  Good,  generous  Cuthbert,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  term  him,  Mistress  Rosalind,  is  not 
here  to  confirm  your  statement." 

For  an  instant  the  maiden's  eyes  flashed  fire ; 
but  the  next,  she  laid  her  hand  gently  on 
Basil's  arm,  and,  looking  into  his  face,  said, 
while  tears  were  clustering  on  her  eyelashes — 

"  Colonel  Sydney,  do  my  words  need  con- 
firmation ?  Ask  your  father,  if  the  child  of  his 
bounty  ever  condescended  to  equivocate !" 

There  was  no  resisting  Rosalind's  truthful- 
ness. Basil  sunk  upon  the  seat  by  her  side, 
and,  taking  her  hand  within  his,  exclaimed  — 

"  Forgive  me,  Rosalind,  forgive  me  !  do  not 
again  speak  of  it  ;  but  answer  me — only  this 
once, — did  any  love-pledges  pass  between  you 
and  Cuthbert?" 

"  You  must,  indeed,  deem  me  light  of  love, 
sir,"  she  replied,  withdrawing,   or   rather   at- 
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tempting  to  withdraw,  the  hand  he  had  taken, 
"  to  suppose  me  a  giver  of  love-pledges  where 
none  were  sought.  Let  me  pass  to  my  cham- 
ber ;  why  should  I  tarry  to  be  insulted  ?" 

"  Insulted,  dearest  Rosalind !  I  who  have 
watched  and  worshipped  —  who  would  brave 
death  and  disgrace — who  would  fear  no  ban, 
heed  no  reproof,  if,  instead  of  avoiding  me,  you 
treated  me  even  as  a  brother  !  There  is  not  a 
dangler,  not  one  of  the  new  court  gallants  who 
visit  at  this  house,  but  finds  more  favour  in 
your  sight  than  your  poor  cousin  Basil !  I 
heard  my  father  this  same  morning  discoursing 
Father  Frank  upon  your  conquest  of  one  of 
King  William's  favourites.  Why,  if  you  mean 
to  change  your  state,  am  I  not  your  friend — 
your  nearest  kin  save  one,  and  so  entitled  to 
your  confidence !  Yet,  Rose,  I  would  not  see 
you  married." 

There  is  something  so  entirely  delicious  in 
the  feeling  that  we  are  beloved  by  those  we 
love,  that  it  lulls  to  rest  all  troubled  thoughts ; 
and  when  Rosalind  felt  the  breath  of  the  warm 
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sigh  which  Basil  breathed  almost  upon  her 
cheek,  she  forgot  all  else.  Ah  !  those  know- 
little  of  the  great  passion  of  our  nature,  who 
think  it  emblemed  all  by  smiles.  A  sigh  tells 
far  more  in  its  soft  impressive  eloquence. 

''  Yet,  Rose,  I  would  not  see  you  married  !"' 
and  then  the  sigh  ! 

"  I  neither  like  King  William  nor  his  favour- 
ite," murmured  Rosalind,  after  a  short  pause; 
"  he  is  so  stiff  and  statue-like ;  one's  heart  goes 
so  naturally  with  the  imhappy  James." 

*'  I  have  discovered  the  cause  of  your  late 
coolness,  cousin  ;  although  we  have  not  known 
each  other  very  long,  yet  now  I  read  you 
rightly.  At  Beaulieu  !  my  star  was  on  the 
wane,  and  then  you  loved  me.  Nay,  contra- 
dict me  not,  or  I  will  whisper  it ;  the  kiss  upon 
your  hand,  just  such  a  one  as  this —  in  the 
sweet  friendliness  of  cousin-ship  —  no  more. 
But  in  the  Tower  !  Blessings  on  you,  Rosalind  ! 
you  were  an  angel  there  to  my  poor  father, 
though  sometimes  cold  enough  to  Basil.  Now 
I  am  Colonel  Sydney,  and  you  disdain  prospe- 
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rity,  I'll  doff  my  epaulettes,  affront  the  King, 
send  generous  Cutbbert  here  to  take  my 
place ;  and  then  —  who  knows,  when  I  am  poor 
and  friendless,  a  wanderer  on  the  world's  bleak 
heath,  but  you  will  love  me,  if  for  no  other 
reason — because  that  I  am  grown  unfortunate.'*' 

"  Why  did  you  think  I  gave  a  book  to 
Major  Raymond?"'  Rosalind  made  this  en- 
quiry so  suddenly,  and  without  heeding  his  ob- 
servations, that  Basil  had  hardly  power  to  ar- 
range his  reply.  He  did  not  wish  to  create  a 
schism  between  her  and  Margaret,  then  Rosa- 
lind's guest,  and  yet  he  could  not  answer  with- 
out implicating  the  sister  of  Raymond.  He 
evaded  the  point  skilfully  enough ;  but  when 
he  sought  to  rally  Rosalind  on  the  conquest  he 
had  before  alluded  to,  he  could  not  sufficiently 
conquer  his  feelings,  and  again  upbraided  her 
for  treating  him  with  so  little  confidence — 
*'More,"  he  said  "  like  a  stranger  than  a  brother." 

"  You  do  me  wrong,"  she  replied.  "  The 
only  reason  why  I  have  not  advised  with  and 
consulted  you  is,  because  I  feared  —  I  fancied 
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you  took  but  little  interest  in  what  concerned 
me  ;  and  yet  it  was  within  the  last  hour  that 
I  meditated  to  confide  in  you  the  only —  the 
great  secret  of  my  life." 

Basil  threw  up  the  window  to  admit  air ;  for 
Rosalind's  agitation  was  so  extreme  that  her 
lips  trembled  violently,  and  she  could  hardly 
articulate  her  words. 

"My  own  dear  Rosalind!"  he  exclaimed, 
passing  his  arm  tenderly  round  her  waist,  "  my 
own  dear  cousin  !"" 

'•  Cousin  !"  she  repeated.  "  Oh,  if  you  knew 
me  unworthy  of  that  title — perhaps,  Basil,  you 
would  spurn  me  from  you.  Only  promise  — 
faithfully  promise,  that  what  I  am  about  to 
reveal  will  remain  sacred. '"* 

''Mistress  Pepys!"  interrupted  a  servant, 
opening  the  door ;  and  before  our  heroine  could 
regain  her  self-command  sufficiently  to  receive 
her,  the  female  court-calendar  had  advanced 
nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  room.  Rosalind 
saw  that  all  hopes  of  speaking  to  Basil,  for  at 
least  an  hour,  were  at  an  end ;  and  how  she  was 
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to  receive  nothings  and  give  nothings  in  return, 
was  to  her  a  matter  of  dismay,  excited  as  she 
had  been,  and  full  of  her  important  secret. 
Basil  could  hardly  behave  with  due  civility  to 
the  old  lady,  who  had  been  so  much  with  the 
courts  and  courtiers  of  past  reigns ;  but  luckily 
Sir  Everard  Sydney  entered  soon  after,  with 
Father  Frank  and  another  gentleman,  so  that 
the  lady  was  secure  of  at  least  two  good  listen- 
ers :  Sir  Everard  always  felt  so  much  real  plea- 
sure in  seeing  others  happy,  that,  had  the  gen- 
tlewoman's stories  been  twice  as  long,  and  ten 
times  as  tedious,  he  would  have  waited  pa- 
tiently their  termination. 

At  length  he  found  space  for  a  word  or  two, 
and  mentioned  that  he  had  been  to  visit  one  on 
whom  his  present  Majesty  would  willingly  con- 
fer the  greatest  honours  and  the  highest  digni- 
ties, but  that  he  would  take  seat  neither  in  the 
Lords  nor  Commons. 

"  Ah !""  observed  Mrs.  Pepys,  "  I  well  know 
who  that  is ;  there  is  but  one,  I  believe,  who 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  cast  from  him  the 
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favours  of  which  his  Majesty  mJikes  offer.  But 
he  was  always  wild  and  wayward, — no  making 
anything  of  him  :  he  was  a  great  friend  and 
companion  of  your  poor  brother,  Sir  Everard, 
which  Pepys  used  to  laugh  at,  for  your  bro- 
ther was  so  gay,  so  gallant  —  always  in  love.  I 
remember,  while  Harold, — (I  suppose  from  his 
not  accepting  any  title  the  tale  is  true,  that  no- 
body knows  who  he  really  is,  or  what  to  call 
him) — Harold  was  stern,  and  cold,  and  re- 
served ;  yet,  dear  me ! — they  were  inseparable 
— always  together  !" 

How  Rosalind's  heart  beat  !  Alas  !  alas  ! 
the  silent,  after  all,  are  the  benevolent  of 
society  :  —  how  many  stabs  which  pain  and 
fester  to  the  heart's  core  are  inflicted  at 
random  by  your  light  talkers  !  who  mean  no 
harm,  good  souls  !  and  yet,  from  utter  care- 
lessness, are  ever  inflicting  pain  ! 

"  He  is  principally  angered  now,''  said  Sir 
Everard,  "  because  of  the  apprehension  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran  and  Sir  Robert  Hamilton." 

"  Eh !     cry    your   mercy !"    exclaimed   the 
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old  lady ;  "  and  how  can  that  be,  when  the 
Commons,  I  heard  say,  have  not  only  thanked 
King  William,  but  permitted  him  to  dispense 
with  the  habeas  corpus  act  till  the  17th  day  of 
the  next  ensuing  April  ?"' 

"  Ah  f  said  Sir  Everard,  "  see  what  it  is  to 
be  in  favour.  This  is  a  stretch  of  confidence 
in  the  crown  that  would  not  have  been  granted 
to  James,  even  while  Argyle  and  Monmouth 
were  in  open  rebellion.  But  my  friend  had 
unfortunately  formed  a  Utopian  scheme  of  poli- 
tics— one  where  equality  and  benevolence  were 
to  be  sole  directors,  and  the  bubble  his  imagi- 
nation formed  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  His 
wishes  are  as  far  from  being  realized  as  they 
were  when  James  sat  upon  the  throne  !"" 

"  I  hear  it  confidently  reported,"  whispered 
the  lady  to  Rosalind,  "  that  tight4aced  sto- 
machers will  be  commanded,  and  no  plaid 
satins  admitted  at  court.*" 

A  servant  interrupted  this  confidential  dis- 
closure, by  informing  Colonel  Sydney  that  an 
orderly  sergeant  waited  for  him  in  the  hall. 
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While  Sir  Evcrard  was  conjecturing  the  pro- 
bable purport  of  this  message,  Basil  hastily  re- 
entered, 

"  There  is  news/"*  he  said  :  "  the  Scottish 
regiment  of  Dumbarton,  commanded  by  Mare- 
schal  Schomberg,  has  mutinied  on  its  march  to 
Ipswich,  seized  the  military  chest,  disarmed  the 
officers  who  opposed  their  design,  declared  for 
King  James"  —  (be  it  observed,  that  at  this 
point  the  excellent  Father  Frank  rose  from  his 
seat  with  a  look  of  exultation,  and  glanced  con- 
temptuously at  the  sleeve  of  his  coloured  coat — ) 
"  and  with  four  pieces  of  cannon  begun  their 
march  for  Scotland.  I  must  immediately  to 
Hampton  Court ;  although,  as  I  hear  that  Fubsy 
Ginkel  is  to  pursue  them  with  three  regiments 
of  Dutch  troops,  I  suppose  we  English  are  to 
be  set  upon  the  honourable  task  of  double 
guard  while  they  win  honour  V 

"  Now  Heaven  bless  thee  Basil,  my  son  !" 
exclaimed  Sir  Everard  ;  "  be  not  chafed  at 
such    a    fancy.      I   would  not  be  a  King  for 
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millions,  — behold   he   is   but  a  stock  to  pin 
faults  upon  !" 

"  Rosalind,  dear  Rosalind,"  whispered  the 
soldier,  as  he  pressed  her  hand,  "  Rosalind, 
when  I  return,  which  will  be  in  a  few  hours, 
you  will  prove  to  me  that  I  possess  your 
confidence." 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Wert  not  fondnesse  then 
T'  embrace  the  shadow  of  true  blisse  ?    And  when 
My  paradise  all  flowers  and  fruits  doth  breed, 
To  rob  a  barren  garden  for  a  weed. 

Habington. 

"  Whither  now  !""  questioned  Margaret  Ray- 
mond, entering  Rosalind's  bed-room,  where 
she  was,  unassisted  by  any  one,  putting  on 
her  hood. 

"  I  am  going  out  for  a  little  time,"'  was  the 
brief  reply ;  while  it  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  Margaret,  that  her  fingers  trembled  during 
her  employment,  and  that  she  looked  pale  and 
agitated. 

"  To  the  Park,  or  to  return  some  calls  ?^^ 
again  enquired  Margaret. 
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'•'  Neither,*"  was  the  concise  answer. 
"  Shall  I  go  with  you,  Rosalind  ?'"• 
"  No — oh  no  !  —  I  must  go  alone;  but  there 
are  books  and  some  German  music  in  the 
saloon ;  and  doubtless  there  will  be  com- 
pany. Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  look  so  proud- 
ly, Margaret  Raymond ;  there  are  secrets  we 
must  not  breathe  even  to  the  air."  She 
waited  for  no  comment,  but  fastened  the  clasp 
of  her  cloak,  and,  ere  Margaret  could  again 
speak,  she  had  flitted  from  the  room.  Such 
mystery  was  so  unusual,  the  manner  was  so 
strange,  so  unconnected,  so  abrupt,  so  different 
from  the  gentle  Rosalind's  wonted  habits,  that 
Margaret's  astonishment  knew  no  bounds.  She 
had  lately  often  seen  her  low  in  spirits,  anxi- 
ous to  withdraw  from  society  and  indulge  her 
"  thick-coming  fancies"  in  the  solitude  of  her 
own  chamber,  where  there  was  no  eye  to  see, 
no  ear  to  hear  ;  but  abrupt  or  unkind  she  had 
never  before  known  her.  She  heard  the  hall- 
door  shut,  and  looked   from   the   carved  bal- 
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cony  into  the  street  to  ascertain  what  path  the 
maiden  took,  and  noted  with  painful  and  hum- 
bled feeling  that  all  who  passed  turned  to  look 
after  the  lady,  the  beauty  of  whose  figure  could 
not  be  concealed  even  by  the  thick  folds  of  her 
wide  mantilla;  and  yet  Rosalind's  step  was  not  as 
it  once  was,  buoyant  with  happiness — spurning 
the  ground  with  the  lightness  of  innocence  and 
youth  :  above  all,  Margaret  marvelled  that  she 
had  gone  forth  alone  and  unattended,  seeing 
that  she  was  ever  timid,  and  it  was  then  long 
past  noon-day,  when  there  was  a  mingling  of 
strangers  and  gallants  in  the  streets,  a  mixing 
of  soldiers  and  laymen,  a  bustle  and  a  noise 
that  might  have  startled  and  confused  a  more 
courageous  and  experienced  walker. 

"  Would  that  she  might  never  return  !"  was 
the  half-murmured  wish  of  Margaret  as  she 
turned  with  a  dignified  air  from  the  casement 
to  avoid  the  gaze  of  a  group  of  officers  who  were 
lounging  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitehall. 
The  next  moment  she  was  speaking  to  the  sim- 
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pie-minded  Sir  Everard  Sydney  of  "  her  dear 
friend  Rosalind,  and  inquiring  if  he  knew  whi- 
ther her  steps  wended  ?" 

The  worthy  baronet  had  forgotten  her  re- 
quest, to  which  he  had  yielded  after  much  hesi- 
tation, that  she  might  be  permitted  to  visit  the 
Outlaw,  who  was  at  length  slowly  recovering 
from  his  dangerous  wound;  he  therefore  became 
alarmed  at  her  absence.  "Alas  r  he  exclaimed, 
"  as  well  might  a  pigeon  from  the  dovecot  at 
Sydney  Pleasance  be  turned  loose  amid  the 
rooks  of  Beaulieu,  as  my  pretty  Rose  into  the 
streets  of  London.  Poor  child  !  whither  would 
she  go  ?  —  perhaps  to  see  the  finery  Madam 
Pepys  talked  of  as  being  at  the  powdered 
lady's  over  against  the  Spanish  Nuns,  at  the 
corner  of  the  new  street  close  to  Temple-Bar  ; 
or, — but  if  she  had  gone  there,  mistress,  she 
would  have  taken  you  with  her  —  for  I  hold  it 
no  small  merit  in  my  dainty  Rosalind  that  she 
seems  to  care  more  for  your  tireing  than  for  her 
own ;  or  perhaps  it  is  that  you,  being  the 
more  stately,  set  off  the  millinery's  finery  to  the 
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best  advantage.  Rose  is  a  forest  flower ;  but 
the  roses  of  my  Rose  have  faded  lately.  We 
must  get  her  again  among  the  trees,  and  woods, 
and  rivers;  and  then  she  will  sing  with  the 
lark,  and  dance  in  the  sunbeams,  as  blithely 
as  she  did  before  I  was  led  into  captivity. 

"  Never  !""  exclaimed  Margaret,  looking  like 
a  young  Pythoness.  "  Never,  sir  :  the  hearths 
youth  is  soon  past,  and  other  thoughts  and 
higher  aspirations  must  take  the  places  of  our 
childish  and  lighter  feelings.*" 

Sir  Everard  looked  displeased. 

"  Now,  by  St.  Paul !  I  am  right  glad,"  he 
replied,  "  that  she  is  not  by  to  hear  your  pro- 
phecy ;  for  I  would  not  that  her  ear  imbibed 
what  —  your  pardon,  young  mistress  —  I  must 
call  the  cant  of  philosophy.  The  heart''s  youth 
does  not  pass,  as  long  as  its  purity  and  inno- 
cence remains; — if  the  spirit  which  the  Almigh- 
ty breathed  into  it  be  not  wickedly  contemned 
and  cast  forth — if  the  pure  and  genuine  prompt- 
ings of  Christianity  be  not  forgotten  —  if  we 
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continue  to  note  the  transformation,  mysterious 
but  most  beautiful,  of  the  sleeping  grub  to  the 
brilliant  butterfly — if  we  mark  the  tiny  green 
leaf  ripen  into  the  full  ear — if  we  remember  that 
winter  reposes  only  that  it  may  burst  forth  into 
the  blessed  spring ;  —  we  shall  learn  that  the 
changes  which  the  sickly  in  mind  deplore,  are 
but  the  steps  to  an  immortality  the  happiness  of 
which  we  may  well  take  on  trust;  seeing  that  it  is 
in  the  keeping  of  Him  who  weighs  the  earth  in 
a  balance,  and  yet  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
that  exist  in  all  their  vigour  even  when  their 
green  leaves  and  silver  bells  have  faded  from 
our  sight.  We  sear  our  own  hearts  by  the 
cherishing  of  sentiments  we  are  directed  to 
expel ;  we  become  discontented,  and  call  our 
discontent  knowledge ;  we  forget  that  all  know- 
ledge which  doth  not  increase  our  happiness, 
is  spurious  and  not  to  be  trusted  !  My  head  is 
grey  now,  lady,  and  I  have  suffered  much  ;  yet 
my  old  heart  leaps  at  the  wild  bird's  song,  and 
rises  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  it  will  be 
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free  to  enjoy  the  minstrelsy  of  angels.  No,  no, 
my  Rose  will  be  as  light-hearted  as  ever  by-and- 
by  ;    she  is  too  good  to  be  long  unhappy."" 

There  were  points  in  Sir  Everard's  rhapsody 
which  grated  sorely  on  Margaret's  conscience ; 
but  she  determined  to  shield  herself  by  her 
misfortunes,  and,  sighing  deeply,  answered, 
"  That  we  were  too  apt  to  judge  of  others  by 
ourselves;  her  sad  circumstances,  thrown  as 
she  was  upon  the  compassion  of  strangers,  had 
added  years  instead  of  months  to  her  feelings  ; 
so  that  she  felt  like  a  cypress  in  a  garden  of 
roses  f  and  continued  winding  herself  so  skil- 
full  into  Sir  Everard's  good  opinion,  that  the 
kind  old  gentleman  apologised  for  his  warmth, 
and  assured  her,  as  he  had  often  before  done, 
he  hoped  she  would  ever  consider  him  as  a 
friend  and  a  father. 

In  the  mean  time,  Rosalind  continued  her  soli- 
tary course.  Our  readers  must  follow  her  steps, 
and  enter  a  splendid  saloon,  well  and  richly 
garnished,  with  an  ample  quantity  of  books 
and  pictures,  and   all  things  rich  and  noble. 
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Now  it  is  occupied  by  two  persons :  —  one 
an  aged  man,  thin  and  attenuated,  worn,  and  of 
an  anxious  nervous  aspect ;  his  linen  is  of  the 
finest  texture,  and  he  is  lying  upon  a  couch  of 
the  most  glowing  velvet,  whose  bright  colour 
renders  his  extreme  palor  the  more  apparent ; 
there  is  much  dignity  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  but  there  is  also  much  discontent 
united  to  much  severity ;  he  is  one  rather  to 
respect  than  love,  and  perhaps  to  dread  more 
than  either.  He  looks  a  stern  proud  man  ;  but 
occasional  flashes  of  his  bright  grey  eye  speak 
of  a  wild  enthusiasm,  so  earnest,  so  deeply 
seated,  that,  after  all,  it  may  be  the  predomi- 
nant principle  of  his  highly  endowed,  but 
always  excited  mind. 

Beside  him  sits  the  young  and  beautiful 
Rosalind  —  beautiful  notwithstanding  the  al- 
most deadly  paleness  that  overspreads  her 
cheek.  There,  enveloped  in  the  massy  folds 
of  thick  silken  drapery,  the  pearls  of  her 
gorget  not  more  vi^hite  than  the  small  shining 
teeth  left  almost    bare  by  the  parting  of  her 
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full  but  pallid  lips  —  there  she  sits:  and 
there,  upon  that  splendid  couch,  within  those 
tapestried  walls,  reclining  on  the  richest 
cushions,  lay  The  Outlaw  of  the  New  Fo- 
rest ;  —  not  the  petitioner  for  sanctuary  at 
St.  Mary's,  —  not  the  living  tenant  of  the 
charnel-house,  —  not  the  banned  and  blight- 
ed outcast  from  the  laws  and  immunities 
of  society,  —  but  the  favourite  of  the  King! 
Did  we  say,  he  was  not  now  banned  —  he 
was  not  now  blighted  ?  We  were  wrong : 
the  ban  could  be  removed,  the  breath  of 
royalty  could  dissolve  that  into  thin  air  ;  but 
the  blight  ?  —  woe !  woe  to  the  blight  that 
withers  up  the  heart,  and  burns  its  finer  feel- 
ings even  as  fire  consumes  stubble  ! 

The  Outlaw's  countenance  expressed  neither 
quiet  nor  triumph ;  its  character  was  still  the 
same  ;  circumstances  had  changed:  the  King — 
the  Protestant  King  reigned; — and  not  only  so, 
but  he  had  fully  recognised  the  vast  and  im- 
portant services  which  the  enthusiast  had  ren- 
dered to  his  cause,  and  was  grateful  for  them  ; 
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but  he  was  either  too  humane  or  too  politic  to 
deem  his  speculations  for  the  future  aught  but 
wild  and  unnatural  dreamings.  Wiliam  had 
no  intention  of  commencing  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  Catholics,  nor  did  he 
regard  them  in  a  dangerous  light  ;  his  clear 
and  powerful  mind  saw  distinctly  that  their 
reign  was  over,  and  their  religion,  in  a  political 
sense,  dead  for  ever  to  England ;  he  was  no 
crusader,  nor  was  he  blood-thirsty,  nor  did  he 
exactly  believe  that  the  followers  of  Papistry 
were  without  the  pale  of  salvation  :  upon  this 
point  he  had  not  quite  settled  his  opinion, 
nor,  indeed,  did  he  trouble  himself  much  on 
the  subject.  With  this  temperate,  yet  rigid 
spirit,  the  fanatics  could  not  imagine  William 
the  true-hearted  prince  they  had  looked  for  : 
the  fact  was,  they  thirsted  for  blood,  although 
they  argued  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
they  only  demanded  justice;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  brightest  pages  in  the  history  of  William's 
administration,  that,  despite  contending  fac- 
tions, he  managed  to  prevent  excess  during  the 
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early  period  of  his  reign,  and  subdued,  or  at 
least,  kept  within  bounds,  the  implacable  spirit 
of  hatred,  during  the  whole  of  his  compara- 
tively tranquil  and  prosperous  dominion. 

Therefore  it  was  that  the  mysterious  person 
of  our  tale  still  looked,  when  in  the  enjoyment 
of  every  luxury,  as  discontented  as  when  he 
shared  the  wild  deers'  lair,  and  hunted  the 
forest  for  roots  and  acorns  :  his  mind  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  external  advantages ; 
the  one  great  passion  of  his  soul  was  still 
unsatisfied. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  godlike  maid  awhile  all  silent  stood, 
And  down  to  th*  earth  let  fall  her  humble  eyes ; 
While  modest  thoughts  shot  up  the  flaming  blood, 
Which  fir'd  her  scarlet  cheek  with  rosy  dyes  ; 
But  soon,  to  quench  the  heat,  that  lordly  reigns, 

From  her  fair  eye  a  shower  of  crystal  rains. 

*  *  *  * 

At  length,  a  little  lifting  up  her  eyes, 
A  renting  sigh  way  for  her  sorrow  brake. 
Which  from  her  heart  'gan  in  her  face  to  rise ; 
And  first  in  th'  eye,  then  in  the  lip,  thus  spake. 

Phineas  Fletcher. 

"  I  CAN  only  repeat  what  I  have  told  you, 
maiden,"  said  the  hero  of  our  story,  as  he 
looked  mournfully  into  the  face  of  Rosalind  ; 
"  I  know  you  cannot  be  the  infant  upon  whom 
I  left  a  mark  imprinted  by  my  own  hands ; — it 
was  a  rose,  traced  out  in  sportiveness  —  I  could 
be  sportive  once — as  emblematic  of  your  name — 
stamped  in  the  skin;  an  art  I  learned  in  India." 

"  It  might  have  faded,  sir.?'' 

D  5 
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"  Impossible !" 

"  Or  have  been  rubbed  out?" 

"  Impossible  !  Besides,"  he  continued,  "  the 
eyes,  the  hair,  the  general  aspect  —  so  differ- 
ent from  either  of  your  supposed  parents.  Your 
mother  was  so  dark,  so  eagle-eyed " 

"  All  that  might  be ;  but  the  sad  mark,  are 
you  quite  sure  'tis  gone  ?" 

"  liudy,  the  slightest  touch  stains  the  petals 
of  the  lily  ;   there  is  no  blemish  on  your  skin." 

Rosalind  burst  into  tears.- 

"  I  have  long  desired  to  see  you,  sir,"  she 
said,  after  regaining  her  composure,  "  but  my 
uncle,  for  some  time,  would  not  let  me  come, 
because  of  your  sore  hurt ;  and  when  he  gave 
consent  that  I  should  visit  you,  which  he  did 
yesternight,  it  was  with  an  injimction  that  I 
should  read  or  sing  to  you,  to  cheer  your  heavi- 
ness of  spirit.  I  have  done  neither.  I  have 
been  selfish ;  only  thought  of  self,  when  I 
should  have  thought  of  you,  dear  sir,  and  of  the 
means  to  wile  away  your  sadness.  So  sad  it 
must  be  for  you  to  have  been  thus  exiled  from 
the  court,  where  all  long  for  your  presence." 
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The  Outlaw  smiled  bitterly,  but  Rosalind  did 
not  note  it.  She  sat  pondering  over  her  myste- 
rious destiny.  Suddenly  a  bright  flash  passed 
over  her  cheek,  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes ;  and 
recurring  to  a  feeling  we  have  often  noted  as 
predominant  in  her  mind — 

"  Perhaps,'"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  may  be  ho- 
nourably born.  I  may  not  be  compelled  to 
blush  when  my  father's  name  is  named,  or 
shrink  at  the  sound  of  the  dear  word  mother — a 
sound  to  one,  such  as  I  have  thought  myself,  so 
rarely  uttered.     I  may '' 

"  Do  not  argue  thus,"  said  the  Outlaw,  in- 
terrupting her.  "  Do  not  argue  thus.  What 
honourable  parents  would  desert  their  child  .'^" 

Poor  Rosa's  hopes  again  fell ;  joy  departed 
from  her  fine  features  as  sunshine  from  a  fair 
landscape. 

"  I  have  spoken,  or  rather  hinted,  to  my 
uncle  my  doubts  upon  this  subject,  but  he 
laughs  at  my  conjectures ;  and,  to  confess  my 
weakness,  I  was  gratified  by  his  incredulity." 

"  But  your  nurse  .?" 

''  I  could  gain  nothing  from  her ;  when,  after 
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my  only  interview  with  you,  I  questioned  her 
again  and  again,  she  would  either  answer  me  in 
such  a  sort  that  I  could  not  speak  until  her  hu- 
mour changed,  or  else  she  would  continue  silent 
as  the  grave.  Once,  and  once  only,  wearied  by 
my  importunities  she  said,  that  I  should  know 
all  some  time  or  other :  while  at  the  Tower,  we 
hardly  ever  met ;  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution  she  disappeared  with  Major 
Raymond,  who  was  badly  hurt  in  saving  James 
from  injury  in  the  Palace  Yard.  She  was 
much  bound  by  the  ties  of  Irish  fealty  to 
Major  Raymond,  with  whose  family  she  lived 
for  many  years." 

"  And  so  she  followed  the  soldier-Papist  ?  I 
remember  those  Raymonds  well,  when  I  was  in 
Ireland, — high,  cold,  blood-thirsty  Catholics. 
Know  you  where  he  is  T'' 

Rosalind  did  not  know,  and  if  she  had  known, 
she  would  not  have  told,  for  she  rightly  thought 
that  the  bitterness  and  persecution  with  which 
the  party  in  power  sought  to  visit  the  sins  of 
those  whose  sun  had  set,  would  be  exercised 
against  him. 
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"  She   must   be   found,"  persisted  the  Out- 
law ;  "  and  if  she  cannot  be  made  to  confess  by 
fair  means,  there  are  ways  to  compel  confession." 
Rosalind  shuddered. 

"  She  was  a  kind  and  tender  nurse  to  me  in 
infancy  and  has  been  ever  since ;  so  faithful  and 
so  true." 

"  So  false,  you  mean,  young  girl !  So  false, 
like  all  her  people  !  Has  not  her  whole  life  been 
one  continued  lie  ?  a  gross  palpable  falsehood .f^ 
they  are  all  liars,  and  will  have  their  portion 
hereafter  in  the  lake  that  burns  with  everlast- 
ing fire." 

"  Now  God  forbid !"  said  Rosalind,  meekly, 
''  and  God  forgive  her ;  for  I,  whom  she  has 
sinned  against,  do  so,  and  that  right  heartily." 

"  But  Justice  will  have  sacrifice,"  replied  the 
enthusiast :  "  pale  boys  and  puling  girls  prate 
about  mercy  in  the  mere  drowning  of  a  puppy- 
dog.  You  cannot  strangle  a  vile  rat,  or  twist 
the  necks  of  the  curs'd  vulture'*s  brood,  but 
they  cry — mercy !  You  should  have  more 
strength   of  purpose.      Think   you    not    that 
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amongst  the  Philistines  which  Samson  slew, 
there  were  both  women  and  their  babes  who 
knew  not  sin  ?  Peace,  I  say  !  I  tell  you  again 
that  Justice  will  have  sacrifice.  He  sits  upon 
the  whirlwind  and  carries  the  thunderbolt  in 
His  right  hand ;  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  at 
His  feet,  scattered  like  dust  beneath  His  steps  ; 
they  are  but  little  in  the  balance,  yet  will  He 
render  its  allotment  unto  each.  '  Vengeance  is 
mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord  !' "" 

It  was  on  Rosalind's  lip  to  reply  that  the 
text  continued,  *'  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him  C  but  she  felt  that  gentle  and  becoming  dif- 
fidence, which  is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  woman.  She  remained  silent,  but  her  agi- 
tated feelings  could  not  long  be  restrained  ; 
she  obliged  the  singular  being  again  to  repeat 
the  facts  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
was  not  Sir  Everard's  niece,  and  then,  clasping 
her  hands  in  agony,  she  exclaimed, 

"  Oh  that  I  could  but  know  who  I  really 
am  !  My  uncle,  my  kind  uncle  Sydney  !  have 
1  been  an  impostor,  a  counterfeit,  living  upon 
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his  bounty,  without  having  even  the  slender 
claim  I  thought  that  I  possessed.  How  shall  I 
tell  him  !  —  how  communicate  that  I  am  not  of 
his  blood;  not  his  niece,  his  own  Rosalind  — 
but  a  cheat — a  vile  impostor  !  Sir,  sir,  my  heart 
is  breaking,  I  cannot  support  this  suspense.  I 
will  find  Alice,  and  appeal  to  her  for  the  truth. 
I  am  sure  she  will  not  see  my  misery,  for  it  is 
now  past  all  enduring  ;  and  the  proud  Lady 
Sydney,  who  so  often  insulted  my  dependence, 
how  will  she  triumph  when  she  finds  that  I  am 
indeed  the  cheat  she  would  have  had  Sir  Eve- 
rard  think  me,  before  I  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  word  !" 

"  Poor  child  !  poor  child  !"  repeated  the 
old  man,  kindly.  "  Poor,  poor  child  !  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  strong  are  the  heart's  first 
struggles  under  sorrow  ;  how  it  battles  with 
distress,  and  wars  against  despair  and  disap- 
pointment ;  how  vigorous  its  efforts  to  combat 
an*  overcome  ;  but  sorrow  is  the  strongest,  ay, 
young  maid,  sorrow  is  the  strongest, — it  is 
drawn  into  the  heart  by  the  first  breath  that 
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we  inhale  of  this  world's  air — a  small,  small 
seed,  but  still  it  grows,  and  grows,  and  twists, 
and  twists,  until  it  crushes  the  poor  heart ; 
and  then  —  ay,  then  we  die  !  Weep  not,  nor 
think  you  have  incurred  a  desperate  debt.  Sir 
Everard  gave  you  food, — you  gave  him  love; — 
he  gave  you  clothes, — you  paid  their  cost  in 
duty  ; — he  granted  you  a  home — and  God  pro- 
vides that  for  the  small  bird  and  the  butterflies 
that  dwell  among  his  trees  and  flowers — and 
for  that  home  you  gave  him  gratitude.  You 
paid  him  as  Christians  pay  their  God — they  give 
HIM  gratitude,  duty,  love,  —  such  did  you  give 
Sir  Everard.  I  envy,  I  almost  envy  my  old 
friend  such  interest  in  your  heart  —  for  it  is 
guileless  and  young,  full  of  good  thoughts  and 
holy  aspirations, — a  fresh,  pure  heart.  Let  it 
beware  of  two  temptations — perils  to  men  and 
women — love  and  ambition." 

Rosalind  sighed,  and  Rosalind  smiled  :  what 
the  sigh  was  for,  we  leave  our  lady-readers 
to  divine;  the  smile  was  such  an  one  as  indi- 
cates a  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  peril  exist- 
ing without  our  knowledge:   the  Outlaw  had 
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read  human  nature  frequently,  and  read  it  well; 
albeit,  like  all  who  read  it  much,  he  liked  less 
the  volume  itself  than  the  extracts  that  are 
made  from  it. 

"  How  shall  I  tell  Sir  Everard  ?  How  can  I 
assure  him  of  the  positive  fact  that  I  am  not 
his  niece  ?"' 

"  I  will  do  it  for  you ;  and  you  may  depend 
on  his  zeal  and  care  to  solve  the  mystery  that 
hangs  o'er  your  birth.  Is  there  any  one  else 
you  would  wish  to  make  acquainted  with  the 
circumstance  .P" 

"  I  have  no  right  to  conceal  anything,  but — 
no  sir, — no  —  let  the  truth  be  told  ;  it  shames 
me  not,  for  I  was  innocent  of  the  imposture.*' 

"  Suppose  you  should  turn  out  to  be  a  child 
of  her  own,  that  she  had  palmed  upon  Sir  Eve- 
rard as  substitute  for  the  true  Rosalind  ?" 

The  maiden  shuddered  at  the  thought,  and 
she  repeated  the  sentence,  "  the  true  Rosalind  T 
My  very  name  is  not  my  own  !  I  have  not 
been  ambitious,  sir,  but  fear  me  I  have  been  too 
proud  !  — Perhaps  I  am  a  peasant's  daughter; 
and  if  so,  it  is  better  than  to  be  base-born.''^ 
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"  Ay,  pride  !  pride  !"  soliloquized  the  Out- 
law ;  "  it  is  the  sin  that  made  angels  fall  and 
devils  triumph  !*" 

When  Rosalind  was  about  to  return  home, 
she  thanked  her  host  for  all  the  interest  he  had 
taken  in  her  strange  destiny,  and  apologized 
for  the  trouble  she  had  caused ;  promising  the 
next  time  they  met  to  fulfil  Sir  Everard's  di- 
rections, and  talk  and  sing  to  cheer  his  lone- 
liness. 

She  could  hardly  have  arrived  at  Sir  Eve- 
rard's,  when  that  worthy  man  set  forth  on 
his  accustomed  visit  to  his  friend.  There 
are  few  things  in  the  annals  of  friendship 
more  extraordinary  than  that  which  existed 
between  these  two  most  dissimilar  men.  Op- 
posed to  each  other  as  they  certainly  were 
in  all  the  feelings  and  tastes  which  form 
the  link  of  souls,  and  bind  heart  to  heart  — 
the  calm,  unpolitical,  gentle  Sir  Everard,  and 
his  wild,  caballing,  fierce  friend !  the  extreme 
quiet  of  the  one,  contrasted  so  strangely  with 
the   feverish    restlessness   of  the   other, —  and 
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yet,  they  were  positive  brothers  in  love.  — - 
Sir  Everard's  affection  for  his  son  had  been  in- 
creased sevenfold  by  the  attention  which  Basil 
had  paid  the  Outlaw  on  that  fearful  night,  the 
deeds  of  which  were  never  effaced  from  the 
young  man's  memory. 

The  astonishment  of  the  baronet  when  he 
heard  what  Rosalind  wished,  yet  dreaded, 
should  be  communicated  to  him,  can  hardly  be 
imagined:  his  grief  was  so  heart-felt  and  so 
distressing — for  the  sorrows  of  the  gentle  have 
a  fearful  reality  about  them,  which  violence 
cannot  express.  Rosalind  not  his  brother's 
child  !  Rosalind  not  his  niece  !  Could  it  be 
credited  ?  —  was  it  possible  ?  Bitter  were  his 
invectives  against  Alice ;  and  then,  with  the 
same  breath,  he  blessed  her  for  having  brought 
so  great  a  treasure  into  his  family.  What 
would  he  not  give  that  she  was  his  bro- 
ther's child !  Then  came  the  darling  hope, 
he  had  not  dared  before  to  think  upon  — 
and  he  as  quickly  gave  it  words :  —  She  was 
no  relative ;    no   Sydney  blood  flowed   in   her 
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veins  to  ban  their  name,  their  unpolluted 
name.  She  was  not  a  Sydney,  but  she  might  he 
one.  Basil,  he  well  knew,  loved  her;  but  the 
small  couplet,  the  rude  rhyme, — it  might  be 
framed  in  sport,  it  might  be  framed  in  malice, — 
had  often  shrouded  the  fair  object  of  his  heart's 
desire  —  and  he  had  scarcely  dared  to  avow 
that  affection  to  himself.  What  matter  who 
she  was,  so  she  was  not  a  Sydney  ! 

Rapid  were  the  baronet's  thoughts  and  words, 
and  rapidly  did  they  urge  on  each  other's  speed. 
It  is  as  refreshing  as  a  mountain-breeze,  in  this 
world  of  coldness  and  calculation  to  meet  a  man 
whose  words  are  as  the  mirror  of  his  soul's 
thoughts,  who  speaks  as  quickly  as  he  thinks, 
and  thinks  so  well  and  kindly  that  he  is  sure  to 
be  beloved  for  the  sweet  truths  he  utters.  How 
to  find  Alice  was  Sir  Everard's  chiefest  care 
and  greatest  difficulty.  Had  William  been  as 
forgiving  as  a  saint,  he  could  not  have  shown 
favour  or  mercy  to  Major  Raymond,  who 
bruited  his  attachment  to  James  by  words  and 
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deeds;  and  the  brave  daring  that  had  put  his  life 
in  jeopardy  was  sufficient  testimony  of  his  sin- 
cerity. It  was  universally  believed  that  Cuth- 
bert  had,  ill  as  he  continued,  gone  to  Ireland 
to  assist  in  the  organization  of  troops  to  fight 
against  the  Williamites ;  and  Alice  had  disap- 
peared with  him.  Many  of  as  humble  rank 
as  the  poor  Irish  nurse  had  fallen  victims  to 
the  popular  phrensy  that  excited  the  mob 
against  the  Catholics ;  and  Margaret  Raymond 
failed  not  to  insinuate  that  Alice  had  consulted 
her  own  safety  as  much  as  her  affection  for  the 
son  of  her  old  chieftain  by  following  him  away 
from  the  field  of  danger. 

Sir  Everard  arrived  at  home  with  a  heart 
more  full  of  the  spirit  of  joy  than  it  had  been 
for  months.  It  never  entered  into  his  calcula- 
tion that  the  whole  mystery  might  be  a  crea- 
tion of  his  wild  friend's  brain.  One,  and  only 
one  idea  had  obtained  possession  of  his  mind. 
Under  the  portico  of  his  own  dwelling  he  en- 
countered Basil,  who  had  quickly  returned  from 
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his  visit  to  his  quarters;  passing  his  arm  affec- 
tionately within  his  son's,  he  led  him  to  the 
library,  where  the  priest  was  comfortably  seated 
in  a  high-backed  chair,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  one  of  his  favourite  books.  This  apartment 
was  very  dijQTerent  from  Sir  Everard's  sanctum 
at  the  Pleasance ;  nevertheless,  it  bore  marks 
of  his  tastes  and  pursuits.  His  genius  had 
taken  a  wider  range  since  his  facilities  of  ex- 
tending his  collection  had  increased ;  Basil 
stumbled  against  sundry  skins  and  prepara- 
tions, dried  monkeys  and  featherless  ostriches ; 
and,  as  he  took  the  seat  his  father  assigned  him, 
fell  against  a  mummy,  which  in  its  turn  fell 
on  the  peace-loving  priest,  and  bestowed  a  due 
portion  of  dust  and  cobwebs  upon  his  well- 
brushed  coloured  vestment. 

"  I  really  wish,  sir,"  said  Basil,  "  I  really 
wish,  dear  sir,  that  you  would  not  stuff  up 
this  place  with  so  many  disagreeable  and 
ugly  things.  Why,  Father  Frank,"  —  the 
priest,  who  was  brushing  his  coat  most  in- 
dustriously,  lifted   up  his   finger  in   the  atti- 
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tude  of  admonition.  "  Well,  Master  Francis, 
then,"  continued  Basil,  "  Master  Francis's 
new  drab  suit  is  almost  spoiled  by  the  dust ; 
and  indeed,  father,  I  have  no  time  now  to 
listen  to  — " 

"  To  what,  Basil  ?" 

"  Why,  to  any  lectures  about  these  things," 
continued  the  ungracious  son,  kicking  the  skin 
of  a  shark,  that  lay  at  his  feet,  with  great  dis- 
dain against  a  tailless  lynx.  "  I  have  so 
much  to  do — so  much  to  see  to.  There  is  now 
no  doubt  in  the  world  of  William  in  person 
commanding  an  expedition  against  the  rebel- 
lious Irish  ;  and  in  that  he  must  employ  more 
than  his  Dutch  troops." 

"  Basil,  thou  art  an  ill-conditioned  boy," 
replied  Sir  Everard  mildly  ;  "  a  sad  youth. 
And  concerning  the  mummy,  it  is  a  rare  and 
valuable — "" 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  sure  it  is  everything 
that  you  could  wish,  and  I  am  delighted  at 
having  obtained  it  for  you ;  but  now  I  must 
really  go." 
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"  Stay :  you  mistake  as  to  the  mummy  ;  it 
is  not  exactly — " 

"  Tlien  I  will  get  you  another;  half  a  dozen, 
I  dare  say,  sir,"  interrupted  the  impatient 
soldier;  ''but  I  cannot  stay  now  —  I  must 
really  go." 

"  Half  a  dozen  !"  ejaculated  the  delighted 
naturalist,  who  had  been  gradually  creeping  on 
to  the  sin  of  antiquarianism  ;  "  six  !  six  perfect 
ones — perfect  ?  You  did  not  say  quite  perfect, 
Basil  ?  You  were  overreached  in  that  one  ; 
it  has  no  nose." 

"  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  sir,  but  go  I  must. 
I  could  not  stay  another  moment  for  the 
world ;  even  now  those  cursed — (I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  for  swearing)  those  Dutch  squab- 
like officers,  tobacco-eating,  brandy- drinking 
vulgarians,  are  like  a  parcel  of  watch-dogs 
about  the  King,  reporting  the  deeds,  words, 
and  looks  of  every  officer  who  has  good  Eng- 
lish blood  in  his  veins.  I  could  not  stay  ano- 
ther instant  for  a  score  of  mummies." 

"  Very  well !  Basil,"  said  Sir  Everard,  in  his 
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usual  quiet  manner,  as  Basil  reached  the  door. 
'*  Very  well,  Basil !  I  only  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  about  Rosalind  ;  but  some  other  time  per- 
haps will  do  as  well." 

"  About  Rosalind .?"  repeated  Basil,  with- 
drawing his  hand  from  the  door,  and  advan- 
cing to  his  father.  "  Oh,  sir  !  that  is  another 
matter  altogether.  I  can  hear  anything  you 
have  to  say  about  her." 

"  You  cannot  stay  another  moment,  for 
the  world,  you  know,"  persisted  Sir  Everard. 
whose  unusual  excitement  of  spirits  betrayed 
him  into  something  approaching  badinage. 

"  Oh,  sir !  but  anything  relative  to  my 
cousin  !" 

"  But  the  squab-like  Dutch  officers,"  said  his 
father,  "  may  take  advantage  of  your  absence." 

"  Leave  me  to  manage  them.  Here,  now," 
and  the  young  colonel  seated  himself  very 
calmly  in  the  seat  his  father  had  so  kindly 
placed  for  him  when  they  first  entered — "  here, 
now,  sir,  will  I  wait  quietly  until  you  have  said 
what  you  intended." 

VOL.  III.  E 
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"  I  fear  it  will  inconvenience  you :  perhaps 
Rosalind's  future  settlement  in  life  may  not 
be  more  interesting  to  you  than  a  score  of 
mummies." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  !  my  dear  father,  do  not 
chide  me  so  severely  for  a  little  impatience. 
Rosalind's  future  settlement !  What  can  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Another  page  in  the  heart's  book,"  said  Sir 
Everard.  "  We  curb,  and  bridle  Time,  to  suit 
our  own  desires ;  but  we  suffer  him  to  gallop 
off  with  the  hours  of  our  friends." 

Basil  bit  his  lip;  and  then  looked  up  so 
anxiously  in  his  father's  face  that  the  appeal 
was  unanswerable,  except  by  the  information 
which  Basil  longed  not  more  to  hear  than  his 
father  to  communicate. 

Two  or  three  times  the  baronet  cleared  his 
voice,  and  began  unconnected  sentences  as  to 
his  affection  for  Rosa,  his  gratitude  for  her  obe- 
dience, his  trust  in  her  virtues,  his  admiration 
of  her  character :  he  reverted  to  her  attention 
to  him  in  prison,  her  duty,  her  gentleness,  her 
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talents;  even  her  beauty  was  eulogized  in 
terms  of  admiration  and  tenderness. 

"  She  has  never  given  me  a  moment's  un- 
easiness—  never  cost  me  a  doubt,  a  fear,  a 
sigh,  or  a  tear,  except,  indeed,  such  tears  as 
love  sends  gushing  from  the  heart  when  it  is 
all  too  full  for  words  !  even  you,  Basil,  will  not 
be  angry  with  me  for  the  confession  that  I 
rested  more  upon  the  idea  that  Rosalind  would 
be  the  prop  and  companion  of  my  very  old  age, 
than  I  did  upon  the  hope  that  circumstances 
would  permit  my  son  to  be  alwayg  with  me." 

The  old  man  paused,  and  Basil  trembled 
with  an  undefined  dread  that  his  father''s  pre- 
face was  to  be  followed  by  some  announcement 
which  would  chill  his  very  soul. 

"  This  hope,"  continued  Sir  Everard,  after 
gulping  down  a  glass  of  water  that  stood  near 
him  on  the  table,  "  is  now  past.  Rosalind  is 
not  my  brother's  child  !" 

"  Not  I"  echoed  the  astonished  priest.  "  Who, 
then,  is  she .?" 

Sir  Everard  could  not  tell ;  he  would  have 
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given,  gladly  given,  half  his  wealth  to  know : 
he  related  distinctly  all  the  Outlaw  had  told 
him,  and  once  telling  the  tale  hardly  satisfied 
Basil's  curiosity. 

"I  thought  with  pain  yesterday,  my  son," 
said  the  kind  father,  "  that  I  perceived  on  your 
part  an  attachment  to  this  dear  girl,  which  cir- 
cumstances would  have  obliged  me  to  repress. 
I  would  rather  see  the  headstone  placed  upon 
your  grave,  than  see  you  wedded  to  a  cousin. 
You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  reason  ;  but  now — " 

Basil  seized  his  father's  hand,  and  pressed  it 
to  his  lips  without  a  word. 

"  We  must  find  this  nurse  forthwith,  for, 
after  all,  her  testimony  is  absolutely  necessary," 
said  the  priest ;  "  and,  having  found  her,  I  think 
1  could  find  means  to  force  open  confession  on 
a  point  which  so  deeply  interests  us  all." 

"  But,  Father  Frank,  you  must  have  known 
this,"  said  Basil ;  "  it  could  not  have  been  con- 
cealed from  you." 

"  Private  confession  is  a  sacred  deposit,  never 
divulged^-never  violated ;  but  I  can  assure  you 
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that  I  did  not  know:  and  whenever  I  pressed 
Alice  on  the  subject  of  confession,  which  I  did 
frequently,  she  told  me  she  feared  to  make, 
what  in  the  expressive  language  of  her  country 
she  called  '^  a  clean  breast,"  because  she  had 
one  sin  to  tell,  that  she  should  carry  with  her 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  and  tell  it  only  when 
the  pains  of  death  were  on  her,  to  save  her 
soul  from  everlasting  fire.  This,  doubtless,  was 
the  cause  of  her  avoiding  the  sacraments  of  a 
religion  to  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
she  is  sincerely  and  perfectly  devoted." 

"  But  Rosalind — may  I  seek  her,  and  say — " 
exclaimed  Basil. 

"  Say  —  that  I  will  be  a  father  to  her,"  in- 
terrupted Sir  Everard.  "  Sure  I  am  there  is 
no  churPs  blood  in  her  veins.  I  will  indeed  be 
to  her  a  father ;  and  you  may  be  a  brother,  if  it 
please  you — that  I  leave  unto  your  wisdom  !" 

Wisdom,  indeed! — a  lovers  wisdom!  — 
What  could  Sir  Everard  be  thinking  of  when 
he  framed  so  siily  a  sentence  !  one  might  (with 
a   difference)   as   well   talk   of  the  wisdom   of 
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fools,  the  piety  of  sinners,  the  honesty  of  law- 
yers, the  bravery  of  cowards,  the  patriotism  of 
reformers,  or  the  unblemished  honour  of  a 
courtier.  Wisdom  of  lovers  !  Alack  !  they 
have  none,  good  sir ;  they  act  in  a  minute,  and 
gain  wisdom  in  years.  Cupid^s  arrows  were 
never  yet  tipped  with  wisdom  ; — they  are  more 
frequently  steeped  in  the  waters  of  repent- 
ance. 

Colonel  Sydney's  heart  had  been  taken  by 
storm  ;  but  it  had  been  kept  by  the  virtue,  the 
modesty  and  discretion  of  his  heart's  mistress. 
He  admired  the  beauty  of  the  case,  but  he  che- 
rished the  diamond  it  contained  ;  and  it  needed 
not  another  word  to  send  him  flying  from  the 
library  to  the  door  of  Rosalind's  chamber.  He 
knocked — there  was  no  answer  :  again — still  all 
was  silent.  As  he  turned  from  the  door,  he 
did  not  observe  that  a  female  servant  was 
standing  weeping  on  the  staircase. 

He  flew  to  the  little  apartment  she  used  to 
call  her  own :  the  harpsichord  was  open,  and 
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some  duets  were  scattered  upon  it  which  he 
had  heard  Margaret  and  her  singing  together 
that  morning.  Margaret's  drawings  (and  she 
excelled  in  that  accomplishment)  were  scat- 
tered over  the  table ;  and  a  handkerchief  he 
had  seen  Rosalind  embroidering  was  on  the 
ground.  He  knew  not  why,  but  despite  his 
haste  he  placed  it  in  his  bosom,  and  hastened 
through  the  suite  of  rooms  where  they  received 
company :  —  still  there  was  no  Rosalind  ;  and 
as  he  again  crossed  the  hall,  to  tell  his  fa- 
ther he  could  not  find  her,  the  weeping  servant 
arrested  his  progress  by  saying — 

"  My  young  lady  is  gone,  sir." 

"  Gone  !  —  who  is  gone  ?"" 

"  Mistress  Rosalind,  sir." 

"  You  are  mad  !"  exclaimed  Basil,  turning 
deadly  pale,  and  leaning  against  a  pedestal  for 
support, — "  you  are  mad  !" 

"  I  am  Mary  Kahal,  the  poor  Irish  girl  that 
Mistress  Rosalind  was  so  good  to,"  said  the 
poor  creature,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
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break ; — "  and  all  the  servants  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  Mistress  Rosalind  is  gone,  and  Mis- 
tress Margaret  knows  it  too/' 

As  soon  as  Basil  could  speak,  he  made  his 
father  understand  that  Rosalind  was  not  in  the 
house ;  and  Margaret  Raymond  was  entreated 
to  come  to  the  library  and  explain  what  had 
occurred.  At  first,  she  requested  to  be  ex- 
cused— she  was  ill,  agitated,  and  unable  to  bear 
the  presence  of  any  one.  The  servants  could 
only  say,  that  soon  after  Rosalind  had  gone 
out,  Alice  Murrough  made  her  appearance 
among  them,  and  demanded  to  see  Mistress 
Margaret,  as  Mistress  Rosalind  was  out ;  that 
Alice  remained  shut  up  with  her  for  some  time, 
and  during  that  period  they  had  heard  their 
voices  loud  and  fierce;  that  on  Rosalind's  return, 
she  also  went  to  Margaret's  room,  and  remain- 
ed but  a  short  time,  when  the  bell  was  rung, 
and  the  servant  who  answered  it  told  to  pack 
up  a  portion  of  Mistress  Rosalind's  wardrobe, 
under  Alice's  directions.  During  that  time 
Rosalind,  they  said,  was  writing,  and  what  she 
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wrote  she  gave  to  Margaret :  that  then  a  hack- 
ney was  sent  for,  and  Alice  and  Rosalind  en- 
tered together,  and  the  coach  drove  off;  but 
such  was  the  agitation  of  the  servants,  so  great 
was  their  commotion,  that  they  could  neither 
tell  the  number  of  the  coach,  nor  where  it  had 
been  ordered  to  drive  to. 

Immediately  Sir  Everard  went  himself  to 
Margaret,  and  desired  she  would  give  the  letter 
which  the  servants  asserted  she  had  received 
from  Rosalind. 

She  requested  Sir  Everard  to  spare  her  till 
the  morning,  or  at  least  for  an  hour  or  two, 
promising,  that  when  the  shock  her  feelings 
had  experienced  permitted  her  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  she  would  tell  all  she  knew ;  but  de- 
nied most  positively  that  she  had  received  any 
letter  from  Rosalind. 

This  was  a  state  of  suspense  too  agonizing  to 
be  endured ;  and  Basil  entreated  the  priest  to 
command  Margaret  to  meet  them,  and  unravel 
what  she  could  of  the  mystery. 

"  I  do  not  think  the  young  lady  cares  much 
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for  the  commands  of  our  holy  church,"  said  the 
priest ;  "  but  I  will  do  as  you  desire." 

In  a  little  time  he  returned,  accompanied  by 
Margaret,  who  appeared  to  have  regained  her 
self-possession,  although  her  cheek  was  pale, 
and  her  eyes  looked  swollen  and  heavy.  Her 
rich  robe  of  red  satin  was  clasped  round  her 
slender  figure  by  a  golden  band  fastened  by  a 
clasp  of  the  most  brilliant  diamonds,  and  a 
star  formed  of  the  same  glorious  jewels  glit- 
tered on  her  brow.  These  were  the  only  or- 
naments she  ever  wore,  and  they  agreed  well 
with  the  gorgeous  style  of  her  matured  beauty. 
When  she  entered,  she  did  not  walk  boldly 
into  the  room,  as  was  her  usual  custom,  but 
sunk  into  a  recess  near  the  door;  and  as  she 
sat,  the  folds  of  the  rich  dark  satin  drapery 
assuming  a  still  more  sombre  appearance  from 
the  position  of  the  lights,  while  the  diamond 
star  glittered  dazzlingly  on  her  forehead,  gave 
to  her  the  character  of  a  young  sibyl,  about  to 
enact  a  part  in  some  mystic  sacrifice. 

"  Spare  me,  Sir  Everard  ;  spare  and  forgive 
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me,  for  I  am  innocent ;  innocent  of  any  know- 
ledge of — of  any  participation  in  —  the  event 
which  I  perceive  has  caused  such  distress  to  my 
most  kind  friends.  I  never  thought  it  would 
have  terminated  thus,  although  I  knew  Colonel 
Sydney  had  recorded  what  I  once  hinted  about 
a  Bible  that  he  saw  in  my  brother's  possession." 

She  paused.  The  game  she  played  was  bold, 
deep,  and  dangerous.  Her  fortunes  were  cast 
upon  a  die ;  and  her  danger,  her  moral  destruc- 
tion certain,  if  she  failed. 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  priest ;  for  neither  Basil 
nor  Sir  Everard  could  speak.  They  remained 
silent,  gasping  almost  for  breath. 

"  On  her  return  this  evening  she  told  me 
she  had  received  proof  that  she  was  not  your 
relative."  Again  Margaret  paused.  Her  eyes 
glanced  rapidly  over  the  countenances  of  those 
she  addressed.  The  silence  was  deep  and 
heavy.  She  drew  her  breath  with  a  suffocat- 
ing effort,  and  continued  :  —  "  She  said  she 
could  no  longer  remain  here,  but  was  deter- 
mined to  —  accept  the  hand  of  —  my  brother  !" 
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"  Impossible  !"    exclaimed   Basil.      "  Major 
Raymond  fled  three  weeks  since !'' 

Margaret    had   worked    herself    up   to   the 
point  she  wished ;  and  summoning  all  her  cou- 
rage,  she  rose  from  her   seat,   and  taking  Sir 
Everard's  hand  within  her  own,  she  raised  it  to 
her  lips,  respectfully  dropping  at  the  same  time 
her  knee  upon  the  hassock  on  which  his  foot 
rested.     "  Forgive  me,  sir  !     I  practised  decep- 
tion both  towards  you  and  Colonel  Sydney  on 
the  subject  of  Cuthbert's  departure  ;  but  I  call 
God  most  solemnly  to  witness,  and  pray  that 
the  gates  of  heaven  may  never  open  to  my  sor- 
rowing spirit,  if  I  had  an  idea  of  the  strong  tie 
subsisting  between  my  brother   and  Rosalind. 
I  knew  there  was  a  slight  affection,   an  inter- 
changing of  small  gifts,  a  brotherly  and  sisterly 
kindness :  it  was  only  to  save  him,   to  render 
him  more  secure,  until  he  was  able  to  depart, 
that  I  joined  with  Alice  in  keeping  his  abode 
secret.     I  felt  it  was  necessary  to  do  so,  as  we 
could  not  trust  any  of  his  associates." 
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"  Not  trust  me  ?"  said  Basil.     "  Did  I  ever 
betray "" 

"  Not  you;  but  it  would  have  placed  you 
in  a  most  painful  position  to  have  known  his 
hiding-place,  and  yet,  as  an  officer  of  the  pre- 
sent dynasty,  been  obliged  to  keep  a  traitor's 
secret.  I  dreaded  that  the  very  air  of  heaven 
should  know  it  kissed  his  cheek;  and  I  con- 
cealed the  fact  of  my  brother's  being  still  in 
London  from  every  human  being,  from  his 
dear  friend, — from  all  but  Rosalind  !  Alice  we 
frequently  admitted  secretly  into  the  house,  to 
tell  me  of  his  health  ;  but,  through  Rosalind's 
absence  this  evening,  the  servants  saw  her 
enter.  I  little  thought, — oh  !  sirs  !  how  can  I 
confess — that  one  so  dear  to  my  heart's  friend- 
ship should  be  so  wanting  in  right  maiden 
modesty  !  I  little  thought  that  while  we  slept 
she  wandered  forth  secretly  to  his  poor  lodging, 
night  after  night,  and  pledged  herself  his  wife." 

Basil  ground  his  teeth  in  convulsive  rage; 
then,  starting  from  his  seat,  he  struck  his  head 
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violently  with  his  clenched  hand.  Sir  Eve- 
rard's  agony,  though  less  violent,  was  not  less 
intense.  There  was  only  one  person  who 
seemed  unaffected  by  the  scene,  and  that  was 
Father  Frank.  Never  for  a  single  moment 
was  his  eye  withdrawn  from  Margaret ;  he 
looked  as  he  would  read  her  very  soul,  so 
deep,  so  earnest  was  his  gaze. 

"  Father  !"  exclaimed  Basil,  "  1 11  not  be- 
lieve it ;  I  cannot  believe,  nor  can  you,  this 
foul  aspersion.  Your  pardon,  Mistress  Mar- 
garet; your  brow  need  not  grow  pale  at  the 
assertion.     You  may  be  yourself  deceived."' 

"  Colonel  Sydney,''  she  replied,  with  a  dig- 
nity that  had  so  much  of  the  purity  of  truth 
that  the  priest"*s  doubts  were  weakened;  "Co- 
lonel Sydney,  I  love  both  my  brother  and 
Rosalind  too  dearly  not  to  be  willing,  if  it 
were  possible  to  prove  her  freedom  from  the 
blasting  influence  of  hypocrisy,  to  sacrifice  all 
that  a  maiden  honourably  can,  with  willing- 
ness, with  joy  !  Cuthbert  and  myself  have 
been  alone  all  our  lives  in  this  cold  world.     I 
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have  had  nothing  else  but  him  to  love,  nothing 
but  him  to  cling  to  upon  earth ;  yet,  from 
henceforth,  I  cannot  love  him  as  I  used ;  I 
cannot  think  of  him  who  taught  my  friend 
deception  such  as  she  learnt  to  practise,  with 
any  other  feeling  than  —I  must  not  name  what 
I  so  strongly  feel  towards  one  I  was  so  proud 
to  call  my  brother.  What  am  I  now  ?  A  poor 
houseless,  friendless  creature,  thrown  upon  the 
benevolence  of  strangers ;  and  yet  —  but  I 
came  not  here  to  speak  of  my  own  griefs. 
You,  sir,  whose  paternal  care  was  o'er  her  for 

so  many  years " 

"  Said  you  she  left  no  letter  —  left  no  mes- 
sage— no  token  —  no  word  ?  nothing .  to  ex- 
plain ?"  interrupted  Sir  Everard ;  all  the  warm 
affections  of  his  nature  gushing  from  his  eyes. 
"  Oh  !  Rosalind  —  my  child,  my  more  than 
child  ! — my  heart's  first-born ;  whom  I  loved, 
cherished ;  and  who,  in  her  turn,  loved  me  as 
child  never  before  loved  father !  there  is  some 
necromancy  here,  and  for  once  I  '11  bid  thef  stars 
be  read  that  I  may  search  it  out ;   the  thing 
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were  else  impossible.  No  word  to  me — no  word 
to  Basil  ?  Basil,  my  son  !"  continued  the  old 
gentleman,  looking  to  where  Basil  sat,  the  light 
of  the  fading  lamp  resting  on  his  head,  which 
was  nearly  buried  in  his  hands.  Sir  Everard 
rose,  and  went  towards  him  ;  the  youth'*s  fingers 
were  twisted  in  his  long  curling  hair.  His 
father  bent  over  him,  murmuring  such  words 
of  consolation  as  rose  to  his  lips ;  and  the  priest, 
knowing  that  the  day  had  dawned,  opened  the 
shutters :  the  light  came  rushing  in ;  and 
Margaret  covered  her  eyes,  and  again  sank  into 
the  recess  she  had  occupied  upon  first  entering 
the  library. 

Basil  returned  no  answer  to  his  father's  ca- 
resses, and  Margaret  claimed  Sir  Everard's 
permission  to  retire.  Again  he  asked  if  there 
had  been  no  letter  for  him — no  message  of  con- 
solation or  of  hope — and  again  the  wily  maiden 
answered  "  none.''  The  old  weeping  man  bade 
"  God  bless  her,''  —  and  hid  his  face  in  the 
cushions  of  his  seat. 

Father  Frank  opened  the  door,  and,  as  Mar- 
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garet  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  his  polite- 
ness, he  said,  "  God  recompense  thee  through 
this  life  and  the  next,  according  to  the  truth 
thou  hast  now  spoken  !"" 

She  started — shuddered — smiled ;  and,  with- 
out another  word  or  sign,  passed  to  her  own 
chamber. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Throughout  the  world,  if  it  were  sought, 
Fair  words  enough  a  man  shall  find  ; 
They  be  good  cheap,  they  cost  right  nought, 
Their  substance  is  but  only  wind ; 
But  well  to  say,  and  so  to  mean, 
"That  sweet  accord  is  seldom  seen. 

Wyatt. 

No  efforts  were  wanting  on  the  part  of  Basil 
Sydney  to  discover  whether  Cuthbert  Ray- 
mond had  really  gone  to  Ireland,  or  still 
lingered  in  the  metropolis.  Night  and  day 
his  labours  were  unceasing ;  he  had  scouts 
in  every  direction,  venturing  even  to  employ 
the  agents  of  the  new  regime  to  trace  him  to 
his  lair. 
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As  to  poor  Sir  Everard,  his  spirit  seemed 
perfectly  broken ;  he  had  no  disposition  to  do 
anything,  or  to  go  anywhere.  He  was  sinking 
almost  into  a  state  of  childishness,  and  hardly 
was  at  the  pains  to  restrain  his  tears  before  his 
visiters.  The  affairs  of  life  passed  on  un- 
heeded ;  the  Queen's  royal  present  hardly  drew 
forth  the  necessary  meed  of  thanks ;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  Ralph  Bradwell  seemed  to  the  full 
in  as  much  trouble  as  his  master.  Rosalind 
had  been  the  guiding-star  of  both ;  and  both 
sought  in  vain  for  another. 

Brano,  deprived  of  his  moderate  exercise  and 
his  free  forest  air,  appeared  to  sympathise  in 
their  griefs,  and  moped  as  heavily  and  sadly 
as  any  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  secret  sym- 
pathies could  desire. 

Basil,  finding  all  his  efforts  fruitless,  declared 
that  he  would  seek  no  farther ;  that  he  had  no 
claim  upon  Mistress  Rosalind  other  than  that 
which  friendship  dictated  ;  and,  as  she  had  cho- 
sen for  herself,  he  had  no  right  to  pursue  her 
any  longer.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he 
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formed  this  resolution  only  when  all  his  exer- 
tions to  recover  her  had  been  unavailing  ;  — 
then,  but  not  till  then,  he  grew  marvellously 
wise.  Basil,  however,  was  no  longer  the  Basil 
he  had  been  ; — no  longer  flying  from  his  soldier 
friends  to  his  father's  house,  there  to  talk,  and 
sing,  and  tarry  till  duty  again  summoned  him 
forth.  He  rushed  from  one  employment  to  ano- 
ther; his  sorrow  was  not  that  of  piping  melan- 
choly, which  sighs,  and  melts  itself  away  in 
tears;  he  fought  with  it  as  became  a  man, but  still 
around  his  heart  it  festered : — despite  the  night's 
carouse,  the  day's  display,  grief  sat  upon  his 
pillow,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  bitter  sorrow. 
Margaret  Raymond  had  entreated  Sir  Everard 
to  permit  her  departure  the  day  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  Rosalind.  "  Whither  ?*"  She  knew 
not,  but  she  could  not  remain  a  burthen  there. 
She  would  write  to  the  Lady  Mary  Powis,  who 
perhaps  would  afford  her  an  asylum  in  the  new 
convent  she  was  about  to  establish  at  Rouen  ; 
although  she  confessed  that  her  belief  in  Ro- 
manism had  been  much  shaken  latterly.     But 
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she  heeded  not  persecution ;    she    could  glory 
in  it ;  and  if  her  faith  were  changed,  she  would 
declare  it  to  the  world ;  but  till  that  was  the 
case,   she  entreated  Sir  Everard  not  to  mention 
her  doubts  either  to  Lady  Sydney  or  Father 
Frank :   the  former   it    would  pain  ;    and  the 
latter  had,  she  knew,  conceived  an  aversion  to 
her  already,   suspecting  her    defalcation   upon 
that  very  point.     This  was  precisely  the  sort  of 
argument  that  would  act  the  most  powerfully 
on   the  mind  of  Sir  Everard ;  he  appreciated 
her  delicacy,  and  panted  for  her  conversion ;   it 
gave  his  mind  something  to  dwell  upon — some 
rest,  —  and  he  began  to  think  of  Margaret  as  a 
very   superior  and  very  beautiful  being  ;    be- 
sides, he  could  talk  to  her  of  Rosalind.     Basil 
had   suddenly  interdicted  the  mention  of  her 
name — Father  Frank  had  gone  down  for  a  lit- 
tle time,   he  said,   to  Sydney  Pleasance  — who 
then  had  he  to  speak  to  him  of  Rosalind  but 
Margaret ;  and  she  spoke  of  her  so  kindly,  with 
so  much  tenderness,  and  seemed  so  much    to 
sorrow  rather  than  to  condemn — palliating  her 
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last,  indeed  her  only  sin,  against  Sir  Everard  so 
kindly  on  the  score  of  human  or  rather  love- 
like frailty — that  the  baronet  almost  worshipped 
her,  while  he  blamed  her  misplaced  generosity. 
He  would  not  hear  of  Margaret's  withdrawing 
herself  from  their  protection.  Lady  Sydney,  he 
said,  had  no  companion,  and  whom  could  she  so 
value  as  Margaret,  when  she  should  repair  to 
the  country,  or  Lady  Sydney  visit  London  ? 
There  was  also,  at  times,  a  peculiar,  a  spell-like 
fascination  about  Margaret,  a  sort  of  power  by 
which  she  commanded  attention,  that  Basil, 
when  he  did  enter  his  father's  house,  felt  its 
influence  without  knowing  that  it  existed.  It 
had  been  vainly  exerted  in  the  presence  of  one 
so  superior  in  his  estimation  ;  but,  when  the  sun 
is  set,  we  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  moon. 
Margaret  ever  avoided  the  points  that  could 
recall  the  memory  of  Rosalind  ;  the  seal  of 
silence  was  set  upon  the  songs  they  had  sung 
together.  Rosalind's  dress  was  blonde  and  gay, 
as  was  her  nature.  Margaret  studied  the  som- 
bre and  magnificent.      Diamonds,  not  pearls, 
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sparkled  upon  her  brow  ;  and  she  touched  her 
harp  with  matchless  skill  to  melancholy  music, — 
the  sort  of  melancholy  that  would  soothe,  yet  wile 
the  mind  from  thought.  Basil  heard  Margaret 
admired  by  those  of  his  companions  who  visit- 
ed his  father,  although  she  kept  them  all  at 
bay  by  the  proud  stateliness  of  her  demeanour; 
and,  when  she  spoke  to  him,  there  was  a  gentle 
pity  in  her  eye  which  forced  him  to  resolve  that 
he  would  not  appear  to  her  as  a  poor  love-sick 
swain. 

It  is  strange,  but  no  less  strange  than  true, 
that  men  seem  to  look  on  faithfulness  in  love 
as  a  species  of  reproach,  of  which  they  do  not 
like  to  be  suspected  :  they  deem  it  wrong  to 
cherish  fidelity  ;  and,  instead  of  the  willow,  bear 
the  oak,  as  one  should  say,  "  See  !  what  care  I 
for  constancy  !"  Could  Basil's  heart  have  been 
read,  much  would  have  appeared  at  variance 
with  the  bustle  of  his  manner  and  the  proud 
glancing  of  his  eye ;  much,  much  at  variance 
with  the  loud  laugh  and  gay  unfettered  car- 
riage by  which  he  sought  to  make  his  father 
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think  that  he  felt  not.  Sometimes  he  even  de- 
ceived Piimself :  'twas  but  for  a  little  time — for 
the  heart  returned  to  its  heaviness,  even  as  a 
bird  to  its  nest. 

Soon  after  Father  Frank's  arrival  at  the 
Pleasance,  and  while  Basil  was  outwardly  bu- 
sied in  the  warlike  preparations  that  heralded 
the  Irish  expedition  of  King  William,  the 
young  soldier  received  a  letter  from  his  mother. 
It  was  a  strange  mingling  of  superstitious 
weakness  and  natural  strength,  and  a  portion 
of  its  contents  will  further  illustrate  her  cha- 
racter. After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  it 
continued  : — 

"  I  cannot  believe  but  that  the  tale  of  her 
not  being  Sir  Everard's  niece  is  one  of  the 
mystic  nets  which  Satan  twists,  to  mislead  his 
children  from  the  way  they  ought  to  go.  She 
well  knew  the  Sydney  ban,  and  trumped  up 
the  story,  with  some  pretended  assistance,  to 
dupe  your  too  credulous  father;  but  the  veil 
was  rent  in  twain,  and  the  deformity  exposed. 
The  influence  of  the  planet  which  swayed  her 
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passions  was  superior  to  Mercury,  who  teacheth 
knavery — and  so  she  fell. 

"  It  is  a  year  of  falls  and  changing  dynasties. 
Great  is  the  consternation,  and  still  greater 
will  it  be ;  —  princes  and  kings  in  trouble 
and  much  danger.  The  vial  of  wrath  is  still 
pouring  out  upon  the  devoted  land.  For  you 
there  is  change,  another  change,  the  most  im- 
portant of  your  life ;  though  little  did  I  count 
upon  the  great  and  desperate  apostasy  you 
have  yielded  to.  My  son  to  desert  a  fallen 
king  !  —  but  the  will  of  Heaven  be  done  ! 
Princes,  I  have  heard,  are  like  to  heavenly 
bodies,  that  produce  good  or  evil  times,  and 
which  excite  much  veneration,  but  have  no 
rest.  For  the  present  ruler,  he  may  possess 
the  crooked  wisdom  of  cunning,  which  our  late 
King,  of  blessed  memory,  did  so  truly  despise  ; 
but  as  all  knowledge,  according  to  Plato,  is 
but  remembrance,  I  will  console  myself  by 
thinking  of  what  has  been,  not  of  what  is,  and 
trust  to  God  for  what  may  come :  even  as  the 
diurnal  motion  keepeth  time,  so  doth  observa- 

VOL.  III.  F 
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tion   nourish   both   wisdom   and   contempt    of 
earthly  things. 

"  Through  the  interposition  of  some  un- 
known and  secret  power,  my  venerated  friend, 
the  Lady  Mary  Powis,  is  to  obtain  full  com- 
pensation for  the  injuries  her  dwelling  sustained 
during  the  late  blasphemous  and  accursed 
riots.  She  has  also  received  a  permit  to  travel 
safely  to  London,  to  adjust  all  her  affairs ;  and, 
as  she  goes  most  secretly,  I  purpose  to  accom- 
pany her.  My  heart  yearns  to  see  you,  my 
dear  and  beloved  child.  Would  that  I  prized 
you  less — that  I  valued  less  my  boy,  m}'^  only, 
only  one  ! — that  I  could  throw  his  image  from 
my  heart  as  readily  as  he  flings  down  the 
sword  and  pennon  of  his  most  gentle  and  most 
rightful  King  !  But,  no  !  every  echo  of  my 
frame  answers  to  that  dear  word,  mother !  and 
I  would  fain  see,  and  hear,  and  look  once  more 
upon  my  child.  Once  ! — did  I  indeed  write 
once  ?  —  alas  !  alas  !  I  meant  that  once  to  be 
eternity  !  Tell  your  father  of  my  intended 
journey.    It  could  not  have  been  him  who  inter- 
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ceded  with  the  King  for  the  poor  abbess.  Her 
piety  deserves  much  praise,  and  stimulates  my 
zeal :  she  wears  a  shirt  of  coarsest  horse-hair, 
mortifies  her  flesh,  and  covets  penances  and 
punishment.  She  joins  with  me  in  love  to 
Margaret,  I  owe  your  father  thanks  for  his 
kindness  to  my  favourite,  whom  I  do  beseech 
to  choose  me  out  some  five  piled  velvet,  of  the 
brightest  black,  sufficient  to  form  an  ample 
dress,  and  everything  besides  the  mantua- 
maker  deems  necessary;  for  though  I  shall  not 
go  to  court,  yet  need  I  due  attention  to  my 
private  toilet.  The  holy  mother,  too,  desires 
a  veil  of  foreign  crape,  and  many  ells  of  costly 
cambric ;  so  that  Margaret  can  have  some  ready 
in  the  house. 

"  And  now,  God  shield  you  and  protect 
you  !  prays  Your  Mother." 

It  was  with  expressions  of  mingled  gratitude 
and  sorrow  that  Margaret  received  information 
of  her  friend's  intended  visit. 

"  It   may   seem    thankless   and   ungrateful, 

F  2 
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Colonel  Sydney,"  she  said,  "  but  1  tremble  to 
meet  your  mother  and  the  abbess.  I  think 
now  with  far  different  feelings  upon  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  their  church  :  it  was  one  of 
the  advantages  I  derived  from  Rosalind,  and 
the  converse  I  have  heard  you  both  enter  upon 
at  various  times.  How  can  I  play  the  hypo- 
crite ?  how  pretend  to  feel  what  I  feel  not  ?  how 
undermine  their  happiness,  and  shut  against 
myself  the  only  door  which  opens  to  me  an 
asylum  ?" 

Margaret  well  knew  that  one  of  the  very 
surest  ways  by  which  a  woman  can  interest  a 
man^s  feelings  is  to  talk  of  her  intention  of  re- 
tiring from  the  world ;  it  is  certain  to  take  effect. 
Men,  particularly  young  ones,  consider  what  is 
called  the  world,  and  its  associations,  as  the 
greatest  earthly  blessing.  To  be  well  thought 
of  by  the  world — to  rank  high  in  the  world — 
to  be  esteemed  by  the  world — to  make  a  noise 
in  the  world — is,  in  all  its  various  modifica- 
tions, a  man''s  ambition  from  his  cradle  to  his 
grave. 
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A  woman  need  only  talk  of  for  ever  relin- 
quishing its  attractions,  to  raise  a  general  liue 
and  cry,  and  excite  a  genuine  sentiment  of  pity, 
from  the  lips  and  hearts  of  all  her  male  ac- 
quaintances. Margaret  was  quite  aware  of  this  ; 
and  certainly  played  her  cards  with  greater 
skill  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a 
novice.  She  seemed  to  withdraw  from  Colonel 
Sydney's  society,  evincing  at  the  same  time 
a  delicate  interest  in  his  affairs,  and  contri- 
buting to  his  tastes  and  comforts  ;  always  ready 
to  attend  to  Sir  Everard's  wishes,  and  endea- 
vouring to  soothe  and  rally  his  depressed  spirits. 
She  condoled  with  him  as  day  after  day  passed 
bringing  no  letter,  no  tidings,  of  or  from  Rosa- 
lind :  the  hour  when  the  post  letters  were  dis- 
tributed was  to  him  one  of  unmitigated  bitter- 
ness ;  hope  seemed  to  revive  in  the  morning, 
but  to  be  destroyed  ere  night ;  and  his  anxiety 
weakened  and  undermined  his  health.  More 
than  once,  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Margaret's 
statement  occurred  to  his  mind;  but  the  fact 
that  Rosalind  had  accompanied  Alice  from  his 
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house,  and  had  never  since  been  heard  of,  was 
enough  —  it  was  the  blight  that  deadened  all 
his  hopes. 

One  evening,  as  Basil  had  been  staying 
rather  longer  than  usual,  listening  to  the  tones 
of  Margaret's  harp,  talking  a  little  on  religious 
subjects,  a  little  upon  the  influence  of  the 
stars,  and  a  very  little  upon  the  sympathies  of 
souls,  he  was  told  that  his  valet  wished  to 
speak  with  him. 

''  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon,'"*  said  poor 
Sandy,  "  but  I  never  axed  friendship  or  favour 
from  you  or  from  any  gentleman  since  I  've 
had  the  honour  of  being  a  soldier. 

'  True  and  tight 
By  day  and  night/ 

has  been  my  motto.  Whoever  's  King,  I  'm 
bound  to  sarve,  seeing  that  a  soldier's  first 
duty  is  obedience.  Who  is  he  bound  to,  ex- 
cept those  whose  first  duty  is  to  command  ?  — 
and  I  take  it,  they  who  are  born  to  that  have  an 
easy  life  of  it,  because  it 's  a  thing  no  ways  so 
difficult   to  learn  as   the   other ;  —  that 's   my 
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maxim.  But  the  thing  I  want,  ye  see,  sir,  is 
leave  of  absence  for  one  week,  or  maybe  two  — 
for  a  reason  I  have." 

"  Leave  of  absence  !"  repeated  Colonel  Syd- 
ney :  "  why,  Jemmings,  it  is  a  strange  time  to 
ask  it  now,  when  none  of  us  know  the  moment 
we  may  be  ordered  to  Ireland  !  Besides,  why 
do  you  want  it?  I  really  cannot  grant  it:'"' 
—  and  Colonel  Sydney  was  turning  from  the 
hall,  when  Sandy,  stroking  down  his  hair  flat, 
said — 

"  I  ask  your  pardon.  Master  Basil,  but  I 
know'd  you  as  a  boy, — and  a  fine  one  you  were, 
very  quiet,  and  kind,  and  considerate :  but,  to 
be  sure,  knowledge  of  the  world  changes  us  all ; 
and  now  I  *m  colonePd  over  by  the  boy  I 
nursed  in  my  arms.  However,  please  your 
honour,  I  think  it  only  fair  and  honest  to  tell 
you,  that  if  you  don't  give  me  the  leave,  I  '11 
take  it !" 

Basil  bore  pretty  well  with  many  of  his 
valet's  extraordinary  freaks,  but  this  was  al- 
most past  bearing,  and  he  was  both  provoked 
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and  amused  at  the  calmness  with  which  the 
fellow  declared  his  intention. 

"  Take  it  !"  he  repeated  ; — "  then  you  must 
be  prepared  for  the  consequences." 

"  Yes,  your  honour,  oh,  yes  ;  I  know  the  con- 
sequences—  to  be  shot  is  the  worst;  and  when 
my  leave 's  up,  I  'd  rather  be  shot  than  not." 

"  You  cannot  be  serious,  Jemmings  ?'"' 

"  Yes,  your  honour,  I  'm  always  serious  of 
late  ;  for,  as  the  poet  says  — '' 

"  I  would  rather  hear  your  opinion  than  the 
poet's,  Jemmings,"  said  Basil,  dreading  the 
quotation. 

"  Thank  your  honour  for  the  compliment; 
but  in  regard  of  the  leave — " 

"  Indeed  it  would  do  me  harm  at  head- 
quarters, if  I  were  to  grant  you  anything  of 
the  sort.  You  don't  know  how  it  mi^ht  be 
misrepresented." 

"  Do  harm  to  your  honour  !"  said  the  poor 
fellow ;  "■  God  forbid  I  should  be  the  cause  of 
harm  !  Oh,  no.  God  bless  you,  sir  !  you  '11 
never  have  a  more  faithful  servant  than  Sandy 
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Jemmings."  He  turned  away ;  but  Basil  saw 
the  tears  gathering  in  his  eyes. 

*'  My  poor  fellow,"  exclaimed  his  colonel, 
"  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  do  not  surely  in- 
tend to  put  your  threat  into  execution  ?" 

"  Please  God,  yes,  sir ;  I  certainly  do,  sir. 
A  man  can  die  but  once,  sir." 

"  But  there  is  no  honour  in  desertion." 

"  No,  sir,  no  honour ;  but  if  there  was  dis- 
honour, I  could  not  help  it.  It  is  before  me, 
sir,  and  I  must  do  it !"" 

But  we  must  permit  Sandy  to  tell  his  story 
in  his  own  way. 

"  I  dare  say  your  honour  remembers  the 
time  Miss  Rosy  disappeared ;  —  well,  Master 
Basil,  about  then  his  honour.  Sir  Everard, 
brought  home  poor  Cicely;  and  the  kind  fel- 
low Ralph,  who  of  a  certainty  had  half  the 
little  brain  he  possessed  knocked  out  by  those 
fellows,  Sergeant  Snap'em  and  party,  told  me 
that  the  housekeeper  had  given  her  a  neat  little 
room,  and  was  good  to  her.  But,  says  Ralph, 
she 's  dying.     Now,  your  honour,  that  love 's  a 

f5 
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great  mystery,  as  you  shall  see ;  for  what  was 
she  to  me?  —  and  yet  I  couldn't  see  her  die; 
and  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  else  day  or 
night,  night  or  day :  everything  went  wrong 
with  me;  I  was  too  late  on  parade,  too  early 
here.  I  positively  turned  my  shot-belt  the 
wrong  way,  and  mistook  my  sword  for  my  fire- 
lock !  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  Cicely  ! 
At  last,  I  asked  Mistress  Black  to  let  me  see 
her,  which  at  first  (that  was  natural  enough, 
from  her  being  an  old  maid,)  she  mystified 
about,  and  would  not  hear  of;  but  at  last 
Cicely,  the  poor  creeter,  she  said,  talked  of  me  a 
great  deal,  and  so  she  thought  she  would  let  me 
go  into  the  room.  I  \e  looked  death  in  the 
face  hundreds  of  times,  your  honour ;  I  've  slept 
amongst  groans,  and  helped  at  many  an  ampu- 
tation ;  and  no  one  could  say  '  Jemmings,  your 
cheek  is  pale.'  But  I  never  yet  knew  what  it  was 
to  feel  as  when  I  looked  upon  Cicely  that  morn- 
ing. Many  's  the  time,  in  the  New  Forest,  I 
thought  her  foot  more  fleet  than  the  roe,  and 
her  voice  earlier  and  clearer  than   the  lark's. 
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She  was  almost  a  child  then  ;  and  half  her  day 
was  spent  in  twisting  flowers  about  her  head, 
in  looking  at  her  shadow  in  the  streams,  and  in 
dancing  on  their  banks.  Many  a  day  have  I 
stowed  myself  away  in  a  bramble  thicket,  that 
I  might  see  her  pass,  or  hear  her  voice,  as  she 
sung  out  the  wild  songs  that  she  would  not  sing 
if  she  thought  I  was  on  guard  !  She  had  a 
flinty  heart  to  me;  and  yet — your  honour  will 
forgive  me,  I  hope,"  continued  the  poor  fellow, 
turning  away  to  conceal  his  emotion, — "but  my 
heart  was  not  so  to  her." 

He  paused,  and  Basil  sympathised  with  him 
more  than  he  used  formerly  to  do ;  not  that  the 
iron  sergeant  had  grown  more  interesting,  but 
simply  because  Basil  himself  had  tasted  of  the 
bitterness  he  described.  We  never  truly  feel 
for  the  afflictions  of  others,  until  our  own  are 
recalled  by  their  recital. 

"  There 's  no  use  bothering  you  about  it :  I  • 
shouldn't  have  known  her,  she  was  so  changed, 
sitting  on  a  low  bed,  her  head  leaning  against 
the   wall,    while   she    dressed   and    undressed 
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a  large  straw  doll,  which  she  called  her 
babby;  but  when  she  saw  me,  she  opened  her 
eyes  wide  as  she  used,  and  clacking  her  bony 
fingers  together,  she  cried,  '  Old  Dad  !  Old 
Dad  !  is  it  you  ?'  (She  always  called  me  Old 
Dad,  your  honour,  when  we  were  keeping 
company :  it  was  not  a  pretty  name,  but  she  was 
ever  freakish.)  Well,  sir,  the  short  and  the 
long  is,  that  Ralph  and  I  have  always  been 
with  the  nurse,  when  she  would  let  us,  watch- 
ing with  her, — and  when  she  did  not  wish  us  in 
the  room,  we  have  sat  outside, — many  a  night : 
and  she  raved  a  deal  about  Mistress  Rose;  and 
as  she  wasn't  to  be  had,  the  housekeeper  asked 
Mistress  Margaret  to  come  and  see  her,  which 
the  young  lady  very  kindly  did :  but  lawk  ! 
she  knew  the  difference  at  once,  as  I  said  she 
would,  and  was  very  rude  to  her,  and  'sinuated 
a  great  deal  that  was  unmannerly,  which  Mis- 
tress Margaret  did  not  heed,  saying  the  creeter 
was  not  accountable,  and  a  deal  more  very 
kind, — and  comes  often  to  see  her.  But  the 
total  of  the  matter  is  this  :    Cicely  fancies  that 
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if  she  was  carried  home  she  would  get  well, — 
t''  is  a  queer  fancy,  but  she  seems  quite  to  build 
upon  it;  and  has  been  rational  this  morning, 
and  talks  religion,  and  sung  a  bit  of  a  psalm 
I  taught  her  long  —  long  ago  in  the  forest, 
and  spoke  so  sweetly  of  her  sins,  and  prayed 
to  God  to  pardon  her  transgressions,  and 
begged  so  earnest  to  be  taken  home  to  her 
mother.  She  has  got  a  queer  notion  in  her 
head,  that  if  she  could  get  to  the  forest,  God 
would  put  into  her  heart  the  innocence  of  her 
youth,  and  so  she  should  gain  heaven :  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  want  to  take  her  there." 

"  What  does  her  nurse  say  to  this  sudden 
change  in  her  mind  .^'"  enquired  Basil. 

"  She's  an  old  fool,"  quoth  the  sergeant,  red- 
dening with  sudden  wrath,  "  and  talks  about 
what  she  does  not  understand. —  She  says 
she  "*s  set  in  for  death  ;  but  she  lies.  I  ask  —  I 
humbly  ask  your  honour's  pardon;  I  didn't 
mean  to  fly  out :  but  it  makes  a  man's  blood  boil 
when  he  sees  such  gross  ignorance ;  as  if  I  did 
not  know  better  than  her.     Why  there 's  a  co- 
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lour  come  in  her  cheek,  and  her  eyes  are  as 
bright  as  the  sun-bubbles  on  the  Beaulieu 
river,  and  she  hasn't  touched  the  straw  doll  all 
day,  but  goes  on  talking  and  preaching  like  a 
priest  —  it  is  quite  comforting  to  hear  her. 
Settled  for  death,  indeed  !  —  the  old  crone,  is 
more  likely  to  be  settled  for  death  herself !" 
"  Shall  I  go  and  see  her,  Jemmings  ?" 
"  Law,  yes  ! —  if  your  honour  would  only  be 
so  good." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

If  she  be  dead,  then  she  of  loathsome  days 

Hath  pass'd  the  line  whose  length  but  loss  betrays. 

Then  she  hath  left  this  filthy  stage  of  care, 

Where  pleasure  seldom,  woe  doth  still  repair. 

***** 

And  tell  me,  thou  who  dost  so  much  admire 
This  little  vapour,  this  poor  spark  of  fire. 
Which  life  is  call'd,  what  doth  it  thee  bequeath 
But  some  few  years,  which  birth  draws  out  to  death. 

Drummond. 

What  is  there  that  in  sadness  resembles  the 
chamber  where  the  young,  and  the  once  gay, 
lies  dying  ?  Alas  !  nothing.  Death  is  look- 
ed to  as  the  natural  termination  of  age;  but 
with  youth  it  is  far,  far  otherwise.  Poor 
Cicely  was  indeed  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  she  knew  it;  the  little  reason  she 
ever  possessed  had  been  mercifully  restored 
to  her  at  the  time  it  was  most  needed :  even 
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her  faithful  friend,  Sandy  Jemmings,  showed  by 
his  altered  aspect  that  she  was  greatly  changed. 
The  room  was  low  and  confined;  and  there 
were  no  hangings,  no  artificial  lights — nothing, 
in  fact,  to  divest  death  of  its  terrors,  or  throw 
a  delusive  air  of  fashion  over  the  parting  strug- 
gles of  mortality.  There  was  a  small  high 
window,  and  one  green  tree  shadowed  the 
chamber,  which  else  had  been  painfully  light- 
some ;  but  there  was  light  sufficient  to  exhibit 
the  workings  of  the  poor  sufferer's  counte- 
nance, as  the  shrivelled  nurse  supported  her 
head  on  her  arm.  There  was  also  much  food 
for  reflection  in  the  appearance  which  the 
group  presented.  The  crone,  whose  eager 
gold-seeking  eyes  were  all  attention  to  the 
young  heir,  and  who  seemed  by  her  extraordi- 
nary officiousness  to  be  anxious  to  impress 
upon  his  mind  that  she  was  a  person  of  no 
common  care  and  forethought  —  her  arm, 
truly,  supported  poor  Cicely's  head;  but  her 
eyes  sought  to  read  the  opinion  of  Basil.  Ci- 
cely's lips  were  parted  over  her  pearl-like  teeth, 
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and  her  brown  sunny  hair  rested  in  shadowy 
masses  on  the  red  coverlet.  Her  round  cheer- 
ful face  had  assumed  a  sharp  and  narrow  look ; 
and  her  eyes  gleamed,  rather  than  shone,  with 
extraordinary  brightness.  She  remembered 
Basil  immediately,  and  beckoned  Sandy  to  the 
side  of  her  bed — 

"  I  know  you  went  to  ask  his  leave  to  take 
me  to  my  poor  mother;  but,  Sandy,  I  could 
not  go  now  :  I  feel  it  —  something  so  cold  has 
taken  hold  of  my  heart,  and  presses  it  so  very 
tightly,  that  I  can  hardly  speak  to  you.  But 
do  not  leave  me  again,  Sandy ;  and,  if  Master 
Basil  will  sit  down,  I  will  ask  him  a  favour 
that  will  set  poor  Cicely's  heart  at  rest.  I 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  mention  my  infant 
before  a  gentleman,  because — because,  why 
should  an  unmarried  girl  have  one.'^ — and  it  was 
foretold  me,  that  holy  ring  should  never  press 
my  finger, — and  it  never  did.  But  it  was  my 
own ;  and  though  it  is  buried  where  bee  never 
dances,  nor  wild  bird  sings,  yet  I  should  like 
to  lie  in  its  grave, — I  shall  not  hear  the  noise 
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of  carriages  nor  the  oaths  of  bad  men  then. 
Only  let  my  shroud  be  decent ;  a  little  better 
than  becomes  a  poor  dancing-girl." 

"All  shall  be  as  you  desire,"  said  Basil. 
"  You  shall  be  buried  in  your  child's  grave, 
and  your  shroud  shall  be  of  white  muslin." 

For  an  instant  her  eye  glanced  pleasurably 
around,  as  she  repeated  — "  Of  white  muslin  ! 
oh  !  I  should  like  to  live  to  wear  white  muslin." 
And  then  again  her  voice  fell ;  and  she  added 
— "  But  I  must  not  think  of  such  things  now ; 
I  must  think  of  the  fine  heaven,  where  per- 
haps I  may  go." 

"  Shall  I  say  anything  to  your  mother  ?  Can 
I  give  her  any  message  ?" 

Tears  gushed  from  her  eyes ;  and  then,  with 
an  effort  at  composure  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  greater  mind,  she  said — 

"  My  brother  Richard,  who  died  on  the  far 
seas,  left  a  little  girl  behind  him  ;  and  she  is  as 
the  child  of  my  mother's  old  age.  Tell  mo- 
ther. Master  Basil,"  and  she  endeavoured  to 
raise  herself  on  her  elbow  as  she  spoke,  "  to 
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cut  off  that  child's  curling  hair,  so  that  she 
may  have  no  beauty ;  for  I  've  more  than  a 
notion  lately,  that  if  I  had  had  none  I  should 
have  been  happy,  and  not  die  as  I  die  now. 
May  God  forgive  me  !  May  God  forgive  me  ! 
Say  it,  Sandy,  say  it ;  and  I  will  never  call 
you  Old  Dad  again." 

The  poor  creature  smiled  even  in  her  last 
hour,  as  the  name  she  had  given  the  sergeant 
came  upon  her  memory,  laden  with  the  play- 
fulness of  her  early  days ;  and  Basil,  while  the 
honest-hearted  soldier  uttered  a  few  words  of 
prayer,  felt  a  fulness  of  heart,  and  an  earnest- 
ness of  supplication,  that  did  him  more  honour 
than  men  are  willing  to  attribute  to  such 
emotions. 

"  Another  thing,  sir, — tell  mother  to  take  care 
of  my  poor  lamb  that  I  deserted  ;  it  followed  me 
far  through  the  forest  bleating,  and  I  remem- 
ber I  gave  Jock  Dean  a  penny  to  take  it  home. 
And  Mistress  Rosalind  —  my  blessing  on  her  ! 
— Ah,  Master  Basil,  I  saw  something  when  I — 
But  does  anything  ail  Mistress  Rosa,  Sandy  ?^' 
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The  change  which  the  allusion  wrought  on 
Basil  Sydney  was  too  visible  to  pass  unnoticed, 
even  by  the  dying  woman. 

'*  Oh  !"  she  resumed,  "  it  is  my  sight ;  for 
everything  wanders,  and  turns,  and  twines  in 
such  a  strange  way!  God's  will  be  done  — I 
am  going— going  ! — And  you  will  forgive  me, 
Sandy  ? — The  trouble  and  all  ? — And,  Sandy, 
if  ever  you  should  again  meet  him,  tell  him  I 
forgave  him  all— everything  but  the  blow  he 
gave  my  babby." 

"  Cicely,  you  must  forgive  everything,  as  you 
hope  to  be  forgiven,"  said  Basil.  ^ 

"Must  I  indeed?"  she  said.  "Everything? 
Well  then,  —  I  do  —  forgive  him,  from  m^ 
very,  v^ry  heart :  and,  Sandy,  have  no  quar- 
rel with  him.  And  Master  Basil,  ask  Mistress 
Rosa  what  small  coin  she  keeps  in  her  bosom, 
and  where  she  got  it. — Ah  !  Master  Basil,  do 
you  remember  the  coin  you  threw  to  the  way- 
side beggar,  as  you  thought  her,  when  your 
troop  passed  on,  all  gold  and  lace?  Oh  how  it 
glittered  in  the  sun,  and  how  gay  you  looked  ! 
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— And  she  was  behind  one  tree,  and  1  behind 
another ; — but  I  shall  never  see  gay  troop  again, 
— never  again  hear  music."  And  she  clasped 
her  hands,  and  then,  closing  her  eyes,  appeared 
as  if  asleep. 

Basil  was  about  to  depart ;  but  as  he  was 
leaving  the  little  room,  his  kindly  feelings 
were  roused  by  the  extreme  sorrow  of  the  ser- 
geant, who  sobbed  and  wept  like  an  infant,  or 
rather  like  a  man  in  bitter  agony,  for  his  tall, 
stalwart  frame  was  convulsed  by  emotion,  as 
he  drew  the  poor  dying  girl's  hand  towards 
him,  and  kept  it  in  a  firm  grasp.  Suddenly, 
with  a  great  shudder,  she  unclosed  her  eyes, 
and  exclaimed, 

"  The  window  ! — open  it, — lift  me  to  it.  Oh 
for  one  breath  of  forest  air  that  I  might 
breathe  !"  She  threw  the  coverlet  from  off  her 
chest,  which  heaved  with  its  last  throbs;  and 
Basil  opened  the  casement,  and  endeavoured, 
with  the  nurse'^s  aid,  to  lift  her  towards  it, —  for 
poor  Sandy  was  as  helpless  as  a  babe. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Old  Dad  ! — I  cannot  see  you  ; 
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but  say  you  forgive  me,  and  all  the  world ;  and. 
Master  Basil,  —  my  lamb  —  and  my  mother — 
and  the — shroud  you  promised." 

Her  head  fell  back  as  Sandy  Jemmings  again 
endeavoured  to  take  her  hand.  Her  vain,  and 
erring  spirit,  had  gone  for  ever  I 

That  night,  the  poor  dancing-girl's  corpse 
was  watched  by  two  mourners;  for  though 
three  persons  were  in  the  room,  but  two  of 
them  were  mourners.  The  nurse,  after  ad- 
justing the  worn,  delicate  limbs  in  decent  or- 
der, and  arranging  them  in  the  muslin  shroud 
poor  Cicely  coveted  with  her  last  breath,  sat 
her  down  to  sleep  ;  but  Ralph  Bradwell  and  the 
faithful-hearted  soldier,  remained  opposite  each 
other,  gazing  on  her  face,  or  on  one  another. 
Ralph  had  collected  flowers,  and  strewed  them 
on  her  pillow ;  and  fresh  and  beautiful  they 
looked :  but  her  countenance  had  not  the  calm 
and  peaceful  expression  that  often  rests  on  the 
features  of  the  early  dead ;  it  was  troubled,  and 
the  brow  was  knit,  and  the  lips  compressed. 
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The  nurse  had  put  back  all  the  hair,  but 
Jemmings  pulled  it  little  by  little  down,  until 
it  formed  a  narrow  braid  over  each  temple. 

"  Is  it  not  the  better  for  that?"  he  enquired 
of  Ralph.  "  I  could  now  fancy  almost  she  was  in 
one  of  the  sly  sleeps  she  used  to  pretend,  sitting 
at  her  mother's  door,  when  I  wanted  her  to  go 
anywhere  that  she  didn't  like." 

"  I  'm  thinking,"  said  Ralph,  "  that  as  she 
was  so  wilful,  it's  maybe  all  the  contradictions 
them  fellows  gave  her  broke  her  heart,  for  I 
have  heard  it  will  do  so  to  a  woman." 

"  Wilftd  !  and  who  had  a  better  right  to  be 
wilful  than  Cicely  ?"  exclaimed  the  sergeant. 
"  Was  she  not  everything  man's  heart  could 
desire  ?  full  of  innocent  mirth,  and  never  tor- 
mented any  living  thing  but  me  ?  And — oh  ! 
Cicely,  Cicely  !  it  would  have  been  my  delight 
— my  pride,  to  have  humoured  you,  and  served 
you,  while  I  lived  :  the  sun  of  summer  should  not 
have  rested  upon  you,  the  breath  of  winter  should 
not  have  harmed  you  !  But  what 's  the  use  ;  you 
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chose  your  own  path — thorny,  and  hard,  and 
bitter  was  it.  And  now  you  are  dead — quite 
dead,  before  the  very  eyes  that  would  have  joyed 
to  see  their  own  death  coming,  to  save  you  from 
harm."  The  sergeant  covered  his  face;  and 
Ralph  spoke,  after  a  very  long  pause. 

"  lemmings,  what  a  very  curious  thing  death 
is !  I  wonder  folk  should  be  so  frightened  at 
it,  and  it  so  quiet :  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how 
little  people  care  about  taking  the  life  out  of 
the  innocent  birds  and  things,  and  calling  it 
fine  sport  all  the  time.  And  yet  how  afeard 
and  frightened  they  are  themselves  when  their 
time  comes  !  Many  a  bird  has  master  set  free 
because  he  wouldn't  kill  it;  and  sure  death 
ought  to  come  easy  to  him,  who  spared  it  to  so 
many." 

"  I  'm  sure  she  never  killed  a  thing  in  her 
life, — not  even  a  chicken,"  said  Jemmings,  re- 
verting to  what  interested  him  most — "  and  yet 
death  came  early  and  hard  to  her." 

"  Early,  but  not  hard,"  quoth  Ralph. 
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"  Hard,  hard  !  Sure  there 's  the  mark  of  it  on 
her  white  brow.  I  Ve  been  striving  to  smoothen 
it  away  ;  for  I  don't  like  it  there.""* 

"  And  yet, — don't  be  angry,  Jem — but  I 
think  it  a  great  marcy  she's  removed.  Look 
there  how  quiet  she  lies ;  and  think  of  the  life 
she  led — a  pigeon  companioning  with  hawks 
and  buzzards — a  cast-away,  flung  on  the  dung- 
hills of  life." 

"  And  how  should  you  know  anything  about 
it  ?''"'  replied  the  other.  "  I  can't  see  the  marcy 
—  at  least  the  marcy  to  me;  look  you  !  I  kept 
a  rose  she  gave  me,  or  rather  (for  I  wouldn't 
tell  a  lie  over  her  bed)  a  rose  she  threiv  at 
me  once,  out  of  a  little  bit  o'  spite.  I  kept  it ; 
and  there  it  is,  withered  and  faded  enough  : 
but  I  put  it  to  you,  Ralph,  do  you  think  I 
love  that  Rose  less  because  it's  all  shri- 
velled up?" 

"  I  don't  s'pose  you  do,  man  ;  but  you  would 
not  have  made  her  your  wife." 

"Wouldn't  I?  look  ye.  Master  Bradwell, 
I  've  seen  the  world  ;  and  there  's  many  a  ma- 
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dam  holds  her  head  high,  and  sneers  at  the 
poor  creeters  that  want,  or  not  knowing  bet- 
ter, or  bad  advice,  or  deception,  sends  upon  the 
streets;  and  yet  that  very  madam,  glittering 
and  talking  morality,  is,  maybe,  worse — maybe 
— ay,  is,  secretly,  a  hundred  times  worse  than 
my  poor  Ciss.  If  I  'd  been  a  sergeant  when 
she  knowed  me  first,  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent/' 

"  Ay,  because  of  the  fine  lace  !"  said  Ralph. 

"  Just  so,"  quoth  Jemmings.  "  And  no  one 
can  say  it  is  more  wicked  to  be  caught  with  a 
trifle  of  gold-lace,  than  with  a  quantity  of  gold 
coin ;  only  somehow  I  have  obsarved,  that  a 
man  is  tied  up  to  the  halberts  for  stealing  a  leg 
of  mutton,  and  dubbed  a  hero  if  he  steals  a 
kingdom." 

"  Maybe  so,"  replied  the  simpleton  ;  "  but 
women  are  strange  creeters :  who  'd  have  ever 
thought  that  Mistress  Rosy " 

"  But  hark  !  there 's  a  news'-horn  !  Then 
what  they  talked  of  to-day  is  true,  and  James 
has  landed  in  Ireland." 
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The  tira-la-la  of  the  horn  ascended  from  the 
street  below,  and  swept  through  the  attics, 
starting  from  their  slumbers  many  who  had 
slept  soundly. 

"  It  will  not  waken  poor  Cicely  !"  sighed  the 
sergeant. 

"  No,"  replied  Ralph,  "  but  it  will  waken 
many  a  soldier.  I  wish  it  would  send  us  home 
to  the  forest." 

'^  I  did  once,  and  once  too  often,  think  of 
the  forest  and  a  home;  but  the  thought  has 
passed  away;  now  I  only  wish  for  a  soldier's 
grave  !" 

The  horn  sounded  again  more  distantly. 
News  had  truly  arrived  that  James  was  resolved 
to  maintain  his  Irish  possessions,  even  if  he  were 
despoiled  of  his  English  ones ;  and  London,  at 
the  dawn  of  the  following  morning,  was  in  as 
much  consternation  as  if  he  had  reappeared  in 
the  city  itself.  This  commotion  lasted  many 
days;  and  Jemmings  was  constantly  occupied 
in  attendance  on  Basil,  who  panted  for  em- 
ployment,  with    little    likelihood    of    success. 
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Yet  the  worthy  sergeant  found  time  to  attend 
the  remains  of  poor  Cicely  to  her  last  home — to 
place  her  with  her  child,  and  to  strew  flowers 
upon  her  grave.  The  love  this  strange  rough 
creature  bore  to  the  object  of  his  first  and 
only  attachment  was  as  pure  as  it  was  sin- 
gular ;  singular  in  any  man,  but  most  strange 
in  one  of  his  untutored  mind, — a  rare  and  deli- 
cate jewel  set  in  cast-iron ;  a  gem  encased  in 
the  coarsest  fret-work :  yet  neither  the  setting 
nor  the  casing  injured  the  value  of  the  precious 
love  which  the  kind-hearted  sergeant  bore  to 
the  unhappy  Cicely. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Thou  didst  disdain  my  tears, 

But  grieve  not  that  this  ruthful  stone  them  bears ; 

Mine  eyes  for  nothing  serve,  but  thee  to  weep, 

And  let  that  course  them  keep ; 

Although  thou  never  would'st  them  comfort  show, 

Do  not  repine,  they  have  part  of  thy  woe. 

Drummond. 

The  excellent  printer  stood  bowing,  at  the 
entry  to  the  Black  Swan  and  Bible,  with  every 
outward  demonstration  of  respect,  to  Sir  Pa- 
trick Hume,  whose  servant  and  horses  waited 
him  in  the  street. 

"  It  is  a  good  order,"  said  the  brave  but 
careful  Scotsman  ;  "  a  right  good  order  !  —  se- 
ven thousand  of  these  manifestos.  And  then 
the  regimental  printing.  But  you  mind,  man — 
you  mind — you  are  not  to  charge  the  Govern- 
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ment  as  if  they  were  never  to  be  paid  for. 
We  pay  our  debts;  and  in  more  ways  than 
one, — eh,  Master  Brown  ?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  speak  truly." 

"  No  coming  in  at  back-doors  now,  and 
stealing  about  the  streets  in  the  murkiness  of 
night  to  stick  up  our  own  bills,  for  that  we 
dared  not  suffer  our  right  hand  to  know  what 
our  left  was  guilty  of." 

"  Lest,"  smiled  Master  Brown,  bowing  fa- 
cetiously, "  we  should  be  left  in  the  lurch." 

"  A  hit,  by  Saint  Andrew !  Come,  good 
master :  it  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  taken 
a  pinch  out  of  my  mull," — and  he  drew  forth 
his  snuff-box,  mounted  in  gold,  with  a  splendid 
cairngorum  set  in  the  lid.  "  Apd  yet,"  he 
continued,  while  the  printer  respectfully  ac- 
cepted the  offered  courtesy  — "  and  yet  ^^zs," 
and  he  tapped  the  lid,  "  nearly  cost  me  my  life." 

*'  How  so,  good  sir  ?"  inquired  the  printer. 

"  At  Southampton,  I  was  waiting  for  a 
bunch  of  orange-lilies  from    over  the   water; 
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and  a  pack  of  us  were  reduced  to  herring- 
poaching,  or  gathering  shell-fish  for  our  food. 
I  told  fortunes  until  I  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
the  pillory ;  and  at  last,  as  I  had  no  snuff  for 
my  mull,  I  thought  I  would  sell  it  and  buy 
some.  I  tramped  to  a  jeweller;  and,  to  my 
surprise  and  dismay,  while  I  was  (in  disguise 
of  course)  bargaining  about  the  price,  who 
should  come  into  the  shop  but  a  Scotch  cousin 
of  my  poor  father's,  who  knew  the  box  as  well 
as  she  knew  her  own  hand.  She  pounced  upon 
it,  and  in  broad  Scotch  held  me  up  as  a  thief, 
who  had  'gripet  the  mull  of  Sir  Patrick 
Hume.'  This  was  a  hint  too  palpable  to  be 
rejected.  The  man  immediately  suspected 
that  if  the  red-hooded  woman  before  him  was 
not  Sir  Patrick,  he  or  she  was  of  that  ilk;  and 
I  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  leg-bail,  which  I 
gave,  leaving  my  mull,  and  upsetting  half  a 
dozen  real  old  women  in  my  perilous  flight. 
I  called  upon  the  rascal  since,  and  claimed  my 
relic,  which  he  returned  me  with  a  trembling 
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hand.  How  busy  conscience  shows  itself  when 
there  is  danger  of  discovery  !  The  man's  con- 
science and  my  mull  had  slumbered  together 
very  pleasantly  until  he  discovered  who  I  was, 
and  then,  sir !  you  should  have  heard  and  seen 
the  hypocrite  !'' 

*'  On  my  life  !"  exclaimed  the  printer,  who 
had  been  listening  with  his  ears,  and  yet  count- 
ing with  his  eyes  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
written  document,  "  I  cannot  print  them  on 
best  paper,  either  in  the  style  of  estate  parti- 
culars or  large  posting-bills,  putting  in  the  un- 
derlined sentences  in  italic  characters,  and  his 
and  HER  Majesty's  name  in  red,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  for  less  than  five  pounds  the  thou- 
sand. Why,  workmen's  wages  are  so  increased 
that  it  is  no  small  matter  to  earn  salt,  much  less 
bread.  As  I  live.  Sir  Patrick,  it's  the  truth. 
I  know  I  have  come  to  great  honours,  being 
his  Majesty's  printer,  and  all  that;  but.  Lord 
love  you,  sir  !  honours  are  desperately  expen- 
sive, unless  great  means  go  with  them.  We 
are   obliged    to    keep    an    additional   serving- 
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wench ;  and  my  wife  and  daughter  need  two 
gowns  where  one  used  to  serve.  Nor  is  that 
all ;  good  lack !  the  apprentices  of  the  King's 
printer  will  not  work  as  they  used  to  do  for 
plain  Daniel  Brown." 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  observed  Sir  Patrick 
gravely ;  "  you,  too,  are  of  the  discontented. 
Gad  !  sir,  there  are  some  men  that,  if  the  sun 
came  down  to  visit  the  earth,  would  cry  for  the 
moon  also.'' 

"  Nay,  your  honour  must  not  judge  me  so 
harshly,"  replied  he  of  the  Black  Swan  and 
Bible :  "  I  know  there  are  those  who  say, 
what  are  called  the  mob  is  the  ladder  by  which 
great  men  climb  to  power ;  but  I  say  nothing  of 
the  sort.  A  revolution  is  like  the  new-fashion- 
ed thing  my  daughter  calls  a  country-dance — 
down  the  middle,  up  again^  and  change  places : 
that 's  all,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

"  It  is  wonderful,"  muttered  to  himself  the 
after  Earl  of  Marchmont,  as  he  mounted  his 
horse,  "  how  many  constituents  are  lost,  even 
by  success! — the  greatest  patronage  extends  but 
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a  little  way  to  the  satisfying  of  real  or  imagi- 
nary claims ;  and  disappointment  is  the  thing, 
of  all  others,  to  turn  a  friend  to  a  foe.  A  man 
never  thinks  his  reward  equal  to  his  deserts. 
That  worthy  printer  has  no  idea  of  the  extent 
of  his  own  discontent ;  and  yet,  though  he  has 
been  amply  recompensed,  honoured  beyond 
what  would  have  been  his  expressed  desire  six 
months  ago,  still  I  am  much  deceived  if  he 
would  peril  his  life  a  second  time  in  the  cause 
of  Nassau  !'' 

Sir  Patrick  was  right.  There  are  few  at  the 
termination  of  a  revolution  who  would  act 
exactly  as  they  did  at  its  commencement. 

"  There  he  goes,  as  proud  as  one  of  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,"  said  Sandy  Jemmings,  as 
he  waited  on  the  threshold  of  Master  Brown's 
door,  his  eye  following  the  figure  of  the  frank- 
hearted  baronet  as  he  proceeded  down  the 
street ;  "  there  he  goes,  free  and  fearless. 
Well,  it 's  good  for  many  that  he  's  clear  of  his 
disguises,  for  he  was  over-fond  of  legerdemain, 
and   mystification  ;    setting   girls   out  of  their 
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wits  with  mythology,  and  astronomy,  and  such 
like:  yet,  I  don't  suppose  he's  much  hap- 
pier now ;  and  it's  wonderful  to  see  how  all 
the  people  appear  to  be  just  the  same  as  they 
used  to  be  before  this  revolution.  There's  a 
few,  to  be  sure,  up  ;  but  then  there  's  as  many 
down.  I  dare  say  that,  if  we  could  only  un- 
derstand it,  the  way  of  every  man  is  as  smooth 
by  nature  as  the  bore  of  a  rifle ;  we  make  it 
rough  by  ill  usage." 

With  this  not  unwise  reflection,  Sandy, 
having  previously  applied  his  hand  to  the 
bell,  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Master 
Brown ;  not,  however,  until  the  sergeant 
thought  he  had  been  kept  a  little — little  while 
longer  than  usual,  waiting  for  his  Majestys 
printer ! 

Although  Master  Brown  did,  as  we  have 
seen,  complain,  yet  there  was  a  visible  change 
in  his  circumstances ;  which  made  every  one 
suspect,  and  some  people  hint,  that  the  ap- 
pointment was  anything  but  an  empty  title. 
It  is  true,   there  was  a   sufficient    quantity  of 
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gold  bespread  over  the  royal  arms,  which  sha- 
dowed his  portal,  to  coin,  if  Mother  Maggs 
was  to  be  credited,  full  eighty  guineas,  and  we 
know  not  how  many  seven-shilling  pieces  to 
boot ;  but  Mother  Maggs — (by  the  way,  to  call 
her  mother  was  rather  an  incongruity,  as  she 
was  an  acknowledged  old  maid  all  over  the 
close,)  was  a  noted  gossip,  and  little  that  she 
said  was  believed,  although  this  circumstance 
did  not  prevent  the  circulation  of  her  reports. 
Mistress  Brown,  too,  had  discarded  her  flow- 
ered and  flowing  chintzes,  and  wore  paduasoy 
and  mode  dresses  every  day.  Moreover,  her 
ruffles  were  of  point-lace,  and  her  fan  would 
now-a-days  have  been  an  invaluable  acquisition 
to  the  nurse  in  "  Romeo."  These  were  all 
signs  of  change:  but  what  confirmed  the 
"  knowing  ones'"  in  their  belief  that  matters 
were  really  altered  was,  that  during  her  good 
man's  absence  the  excellent  woman  showed  a 
gold  snuff'-box,  under  the  pledge  of  secrecy, 
set  with  many-coloured,  and,  it  was  believed, 
most  valuable  stones;  in  the  centre  of  which, 
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looking  to  the  full  as  grim  as  nature  made  him, 
sat  his  Majesty  William  the  Third,  in  full 
Dutch  regimentals.  Mrs.  Brown  would  not 
tell  whose  gift  this  was;  but  she  smiled  and 
hinted,  and  hinted  and  smiled,  until  every- 
body believed  it  was  a  present  from  William 
himself. 

The  only  one  the  bettered  fortunes  of  the 
family  had  not  inspired  with  increased  hap- 
piness was  Rachel.  She  did  not  lack  golden 
chains,  nor  Dutch  ear-rings,  nor  red  shoes  with 
high  black  heels ;  nor  was  there  any  want  of 
jewels  in  her  hair,  or  rings  on  her  fingers. 
Her  father  was  looked  up  to  by  the  citizens  as 
a  man  of  wonderful  skill  and  wisdom  because 
of  his  success ;  and  Rachel  had  increased  to 
the  greatness  of  a  city  beauty,  and  was  consi- 
dered an  heiress :  yet,  despite  her  displayed,  or 
her  secreted,  finery,  poor  Rachel  mumped  and 
fretted  ;  read  the  poems  of  Richard  Lovelace ; 
left  her  flowers  without  water,  that  she  might 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  mourning  over  their 
faded   charms;    drank    vinegar   to    make    her 
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thin  ;  caught  the  anti-poetical  disease  of  a  cold 
in  her  head,  by  spying  out  the  silver  moon, 
and  sitting  in  her  beams  on  the  leads  of  her 
father's  printing-office.  But  what  really  alarm- 
ed her  mother  more  than  all  was,  that  when 
her  father,  in  compliance  with  his  wife's  solici- 
tations, talked  of  taking  a  villa  near  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  Rachel  wept,  prayed,  and  en- 
treated ;  vowed  that  at  the  Black  Swan  and 
Bible  was  she  born,  at  the  Black  Swan  and 
Bible  would  she  die ;  and  that  night  carried 
"  her  mumps,"  as  her  maid  called  them,  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  at  a  party,  commencing  at 
live  o"*  the  clock,  she  declined  dancing  with  the 
Lord  May  or  ""s  son  !  Heard  any  the  like  o' 
that  ?  It  was  enough  to  set  her  father  dis- 
tracted, and  break  her  mother's  heart.  But 
the  fact  was,  that  Master  Brown,  finding  her 
tendresse  towards  a  certain  apprentice  increase, 
had  formed  the  resolution  of  turning  over  his 
indentures  to  a  worthy  brother  printer  at  Ox- 
ford, where  certainly  the  youth  had  many  more 
advantages  than  he  possessed  in  London. 
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Master  Brown  managed  this  with  his  usual 
diplomatic  skill ;  indeed,  lately  he  had  become, 
as  his  wife  said,  "  a  miracle  of  a  man  ;"  and  it 
requires  no  small  degree  of  tact  to  escape  the 
quick-sightedness  of  lovers.  But  the  youth 
was  a  dependant  on  the  printer''s  bounty  ;  and 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit,  and  seek 
his  new  abode  with  all  the  regret  which  leaving 
his  mistress  would  be  supposed  to  create. 

Master  Brown  pretended  as  though  he  neither 
saw  nor  suspected  anything.  Morning  after 
morning  did  Rachel  eat  no  breakfast ;  day  after 
day,  no  dinner !  In  vain  did  her  eyes  look  red 
—  Master  Brown  saw  not,  or  woidd  not  see. 
Once  only  did  he  appear  to  be  angered,  and 
that  was  upon  stumbling  on  sundry  ill-spelt 
rhymes,  the  produce  of  his  daughter's  brain. 
He  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  listening  in 
silent  contempt  to  his  good  wife's  animadver- 
sions on  their  daughter's  genius. 

"  'Slife  !  madam,"  said  he  at  last ;  "  do  you 
think  I  want  to  see  her  die  in  a  ditch  ?  Do 
you    think   I   want   her    to   live   in  a   garret? 
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Good  bread  may  be  made  by  printing  books,  if 
they  are  placed  in  your  hands  for  that  purpose 
by  responsible  people,  who  will  defray  the 
charge  thereupon,  with  a  reasonable  profit;  but 
the  writing  them  is  another  matter  !  I  '11  cure 
it,  that  I  will !'' 

And  forthwith  he  marched  down  stairs, 
and  discharged  poor  Racliers  maid  and  confi- 
dant ;  thinking,  doubtless,  that  as  idleness  is  the 
nurse  of  love,  giving  his  daughter  more  employ- 
ment would  necessarily  prevent  her  fretting. 

From  this  digression  we  must  return  to  our 
friend  the  sergeant.  The  worthy  printer  re- 
membered lemmings;  and  although  the  mas- 
ter's visits  had  of  late  been  quite  discontinued, 
still  he  greeted  the  servant  with  that  kindness 
which  is  half  the  result  of  a  large  developement 
of  the  organ  of  benevolence,  and  a  still  larger 
desire  for  approbation. 

"  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon,"  said  Jem- 
mings,  making  a  bow,  "  but  as  we  're  under 
orders,  I  made  so  bold  as  to  trouble  you :  I 
don't  know  the  minute  we  may  be  off  to  Ire- 
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land,  where  the  Papishes  are  all  savages,  and 
eat,  as  I  have  heard,  dead  bodies  stock  and 
crop,  as  a  Christian  would  a  radish.  My  mas- 
ters' father,  Sir  Everard,  will,  I  dare  say,  go 
in  a  few  days  to  the  forest,  and  then  there  '11  be 
no  one  to  look  after  a  little  bit  of  business  I 
have  on  hand ;  but  if  you  'd  be  so  good  as  to 
take  charge  of  it,  I  'd  be  sure  to  know  it  would 
be  well  done ;  and  then  I  'd  be  ten  times  the 
man  I  am." 

Master  Brown  very  kindly  assured  him  he 
would  do  what  he  could ;  and  then,  out  of  a 
huge  red  leather  pocket-book,  Sandy  drew  forth 
sundry  papers,  and,  fixing  upon  one,  presented 
it  to  his  councillor. 

"Do  you  want  this  printed.?"  inquired  the 
good  citizen. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  printed  in  a  way— on  stone 
— not  on  paper." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  How  could  you  ?"  gravely  replied  the  ser- 
geant, who  always  liked  to  take  his  own  time. 
"  How    could   you    understand    me,    when    I 
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haven't  explained  myself?  I  had  saved  up  a 
neat  sum  enough  for  a  soldier,  and  I  do  not 
well  know  why  I  saved  it,  for  I  had  little  incli- 
nation for  a  settlement ;  but  I  did  save  it,  and 
there  it  is.'**  He  laid  a  small  canvass  bag  heavy 
with  gold  on  the  table.  "  I  saved  it,  sir.  And 
now —  I  buried  a  friend,  sir — and  I  can't  bear 
— I  can't  endure  the  thought  of  her  grave  being 
turned  and  insulted  and  thrown  up;  so  I've 
bought  the  ground,  and  I  've  ordered  a  sort  of 
monument  just  to  mark  it  out ;  and  this  verse  is 
to  be  put  on  it ;  and  the  figure  of  a  rose,  cut  off 
close  to  the  stem,  placed  over  the  verse,  and  her 
age.  She  was  not  quite  twenty,  sir.  And  I  do 
not  wish  exactly  to  put  her  name  at  full  length  ; 
for  I  shouldn't  like  every  gaper  who  reads  tomb- 
stones to  know  where  she  lies.  And  there's 
a  point  of  conscience,  poor  thing,  that  my  mind 
is  greatly  exercised  on — her  child  is  buried  in 
her  grave,  and  yet  somehow  it  goes  against  my 
grain,  and  that 's  the  truth  of  it,  to  make  men- 
tion of  the  child ;  and  yet  I  think  I  ought,  for 
.it  would  please  her,  and  I  had  no  wish  to  live 
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for  anything   else,  if  she  would  but  have  let 
me. 

"  Then  she  was  not  either  your  wife  or  your 
sweetheart  .P*" 

"  She  was  my  sweetheart,  sir ;  but  I  was  not 
hers.  She  was  thrown  away,  sir,  like  damp 
powder — deserted  ;  but  I  cannot  speak  of  her, 
sir.  I  would  rather  not.  You  will  find  all — 
the  name  of  the  tomb-maker,  and  the  money 
agreed  for,  and  everything  in  these.  But  in  re- 
gard of  the  child " 

"  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  feeling,  upon 
which  I  cannot  advise." 

"A  matter  of  feeling  ! — so  it  is ;  that  is  true, 
sir.  Well  then,  sir,  what  sinifies  my  feeling 
about  it  ?  Would  your  honour  take  the  pen,  for 
my  hand  trembles,  and  put  down  just  there  — 
«  The  bodies  of  C M and  her  child.'" 

"  The  child's  name  ?"  inquired  Master 
Brown.     The  sergeant's  countenance  darkened. 

"  The  child's  name  !"  he  repeated  ;  "  dang  it ! 
I  can't  give  that ;  the  names  are  not  the  same : 
it  would  be  a  stain  on  her  memory^'' 
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In  the  honesty  of  heart  which  even  ac- 
quaintance with  trade  could  not  destroy,  the 
printer  grasped  the  sergeant's  hand. 

'*  Take  back  your  money/'  he  said ;  "  I  my- 
self will  pay  for  the  monument.  When  you  re- 
turn to  London,  which,  please  God,  you  will  do, 
you  shall  see  that  I  have  not  forgotten  your 
request/' 

*'  God  bless  you  !  sir,"  replied  Sandy,  "  but 
that  cannot  be.  It  would  then  not  be  my  act, 
but  your's.  No,  sir :  it  will  be  a  consolation  to 
me  to  think  that  I  have  had  the  means  to  show 
her  the  respect  when  dead,  that  those  I  think 
she  loved  denied  to  her  while  living.  Besides, 
sir,  as  to  my  coming  back,  there 's  little  likeli- 
hood of  it ;  though,  when  I  'm  dead,  I  '11  surely 
be  in  that  church-yard,  let  my  body  lie  where 
it  may."  And  the  soldier,  to  hide  his  emotion, 
departed  from  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

See'st  thou  not  in  clearest  days, 
Oft  thick  fogs  cloud  Heav'n's  rays ; 
And  the  vapours  that  do  breathe 
From  the  earth's  gross  womb  beneath, 
Seem  they  not  with  their  black  streams 
To  pollute  the  sun's  bright  beams ; 
And  yet  vanish  into  air. 
Leaving  it  unblemish'd,  fair  ? 
So,  my  Willy,  shall  it  be, 
With  Detraction's  breath  on  thee. 


Wither. 


People  may  talk  as  they  please  of  the  plague 
of  bad  husbands ;  and,  albeit  it  is  a  plague  that 
marvellously  infests  the  civilized  world,  there 
is,  at  least,  one  greater  and  more  terrible, — the 
plague  of  bad  wives  ! 

The  influence  of  the  woman  in  the  married 
state  is  much  more  extensive  over  her  house- 
hold than  that  of  the  husband ;  it  operates  on 
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children  and  servants :  children,  who  will  one 
day  become  men  and  women,  and  whose  future 
life,  its  tendency  to  good  or  evil,  will  entirely 
depend  upon  early  impressions ;  and  servants, 
on  whose  qualities  in  their  several  capacities 
our  comforts  rest. 

The  shrew  is  a  terrible  torment  to  a  man 
of  peaceful,  and  (when  such  are  to  be  found) 
home-loving  habits, — a  noisy  pestilence,  fright- 
ing content  from  its  allegiance,  and  creating  an 
unceasing  din  where  tranquillity  would  other- 
wise inhabit.  Yet  there  are  men  who  love  a 
pretty  shrew,  and  call  her  scolding,  spirit ; 
but  in  proportion  as  a  good  education  induces 
a  quiet  demeanour,  (the  true  criterion  of  a 
gentlewoman,)  shrewishness  will  decrease ;  and 
though  there  are  some  men  upon  whom  it 
might  be  advantageously  exercised,  yet  we  pray 
that  it  may  pass  from  the  list  of  female  foibles. 
Still  we  do  not  deem  the  shrewish  wife  so  great 
a  sorrow,  so  complete  a  drawback,  as  a  slat- 
ternly helpmate.  People  erroneously  imagine 
that  this  plague  is  confined  to  the  lower  orders 
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of  society  ;  such  we  assure  them  is  not  the  case  : 
it  is  not  merely  the  want  of  a  pin,  or  the  mis- 
placing of  a  shoulder-knot,  nor  even  an  ill- 
fitting  shoe,  that  stamps  the  slattern  ;  there  are 
other  signs,  or  rather  other  effects,  which  are 
destructive  of  everything  approaching  to  do- 
mestic comfort  and  respectability.  A  slovenly 
exterior  is  surely  the  index  to  an  ill-arranged 
mind ;  there  may  be  good  materials,  but  they 
are  in  confusion,  and  confusion  is  the  bane  of 
success.  Let  young  wife-hunters  look  as  much 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  mind,  as  to  the  mind 
itself;  for,  by  a  faulty  arrangement,  vanity  will 
preponderate,  and  vanity  is  the  gangrene  of  the 
woman''s  heart. 

Sir  Everard  Sydney  had  long  found  to  his 
cost,  that  Lady  Sydney  united  vanity  to  her 
pride,  and  pride  to  her  vanity — an  unfortunate 
combination.  She  may  be  described  as  an 
evil  wife  on  a  magnificent  scale.  She  had  few 
of  the  littlenesses  which  annoy  a  sensible  man  ; 
but  she  abounded  in  great  faults,  and  her  va- 
nity prevented  her  either  seeing  or  comprehend- 
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ing  their  nature  or  extent.  Her  husband  bore 
them  as  became  a  philosopher,  but  he  never  had 
so  much  to  endure  as  after  her  arrival  in 
London.  Rosalind  had  been  the  old  man's 
stay — the  old  man's  hope,  his  constant  resource 
against  the  out-bursting  of  his  lady's  temper, 
the  companion  of  his  studies,  the  plaything  of 
his  leisure  hours.  Yet,  greatly  did  Lady 
Sydney  triumph  over  her  in  her  desertion  and 
ingratitude ;  while  an  insensible  bond  of  union 
was  drawing  Basil  "  close  and  more  close"'  to- 
wards Margaret,  woven  by  the  brave  and  affec- 
tionate manner  in  which  she  vindicated  the 
reputation  of  "  her  lost  friend.'"*  He  thought 
her  never  so  beautiful  as  when  tempering  his 
mother's  anger,  or  dispelling  his  father's  regrets 
upon  this  sad  subject. 

Lady  Sydney  arrived  at  the  time  when  day 
after  day  he  was  expecting  the  order  to  march ; 
and  as  all  classes  were  finding  open  fault  with 
the  tardiness  displayed  by  William  in  affording 
succour  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  who  were 
certainly  suffering  the  most  terrible  indignities 
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and  persecutions  from  their  Catholic  "  bre- 
thren," it  was  natural  to  suppose  the  crisis  very 
near  at  hand.  The  troops  already  sent  had 
been  found  insufficient  to  quell  the  disturbances 
in  that  unhappy  country,  and  nothing  remained 
but  for  William  to  take  the  field  in  person ; 
this  his  friends  advised  him  strongly  to  do,  and 
he  was  noways  loath  to  act  upon  their  sugges- 
tions. But  William,  though  brave,  was  prudent, 
and  he  dreaded  leaving  London — unsettled,  wa- 
vering London — in  its  perturbed  state. 

Lady  Sydney,  true  to  her  principles,  which, 
however  bad  they  might  be,  deserved  some 
praise  on  the  score  of  consistency,  refused  to  be 
presented  to  Mary ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
her  husband  and  son  could  urge,  as  regarded 
the  policy  and  necessity  of  such  a  proceeding, 
she  remained  inflexible,  secluded  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  with  Lady  Mary  Powis, 
by  whom  she  had  been  accompanied,  and  per- 
severing in  her  religious  rites,  to  the  annoy- 
ance, and,  considering  the  tumult  of  the  times, 
the  danger  of  the  household. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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Margaret  temporised  in  a  manner  that  could 
not  but  elicit  Basil's  approbation  of  her  power- 
ful and  extraordinary  intellect ;  despite  all  pre- 
vious circumstances,  he  felt  himself  drawn  to- 
wards her  by  a  spell  strange  and  unaccountable. 

Jammings,  the  morning  after  his  return  from 
preferring  his  request  to  Master  Brown,  took  an 
opportunity,  while  in  attendance  on  his  master, 
to  inquire  if  he  had  heard  anything  of  Mistress 
Rosalind,  apologising  at  the  same  time  for  the 
liberty  he  had  taken  in  mentioning  her  name. 
Basil  replied  in  the  negative ;  and,  in  his  turn, 
demanded  to  know  the  reason  of  the  inquiry. 
The  sergeant  said,  his  only  reason  was,  that 
while  waiting  at  Master  Brown's  he  had  seen  a 
small  packet  lying  on  his  office-desk,  directed 
to  Mistress  Margaret ;  that  he  thought,  nay,  he 
was  certain,  the  hand- writing  was  that  of  Mis- 
tress Rosalind ;  that  he  intended  asking  the 
printer  where  the  parcel  came  from,  but  that 
the  thought  of  his  own  troubles  put  it  quite 
out  of  his  head. 

Basil's  first  impulse  was  to  fly,  and  demand 
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from  Margaret  if  she  had  heard  anything  of 
Rosalind  ;  but  he  did  not  exactly  like  her  to 
know  that  his  interest,  in  the  wife  of  her  bro- 
ther was  as  active  as  it  had  been;  and  with 
an  eager  step  and  a  palpitating   heart   he  set 
out  for  the  Black   Swan  and  Bible,  to  apply 
at  once  where  his  doubts   could  be   satisfied. 
Master  Brown  was  gone  out ; — had  been  gone 
out  for  some  time  ;  —  they  really  did  not  know 
when  he  would  be  in. — "  Could  he  see  Mistress 
Rachel .?" — Yes,  Mistress  Rachel  was  at  home, 
and  would  see  him  in  a  few  minutes ;  which 
few  minutes  extended  to  rather  more  than  half 
an  hour.     The  truth  was,  that  in  those  days, 
as  well  as  in  the  present,  a  young  lady  must  be 
in  a  very  dreadful  state  of  hopeless  affection 
when    she    becomes   perfectly  careless   of  the 
effect   her  appearance  produces  on  the  mind, 
heart,  or  opinion  of  any  young,  or  even  any 
middle-aged  gentleman  she  may  have  the  good 
fortune  to  encounter.     Faithful  and  true  she 
may  be  in  reality ;  and  she  may  wear  the  willow 
in  good  sober  earnest,  but  still  she  may  wear  it 
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becomingly.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing 
everything,  saith  the  proverb ;  and  can  a  lady 
be  blamed  if  she  select  the  best  instead  of  the 
worst  style  of  setting  forth  her  charms  ?  Cer- 
tainly, Rachel  was  arrayed  with  no  common 
care ;  but  the  lustre  of  her  amethyst  earrings, 
the  ponderosity  of  her  gold  chains,  and  the 
smallness  and  height  of  her  silken  shoe,  were 
thrown  away  upon  Basil,  who  only  wanted  to 
know  if  she  had  received  any  communication 
lately  from  Mistress  Rosalind. 

Another  little  observation  as  to  the  puzzle  of 
a  woman's  mind.  It  is  only  females  of  more 
than  ordinary  intellect  who  are  not  ever  ready 
to  snap  at  every  lover  thrown  in  their  way, 
although  the  heart  may  be  devoted  to  one  in 
particular ;  the  ordinary  seem  to  think  that  a 
string  of  lovers,  like  the  tail  of  a  paper  kite, 
helps  them  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  the  longer 
the  tail  the  greater  the  glory.  This  was  the  case 
with  poor  Rachel,  who,  with  all  her  good  feel- 
ings towards  Rosalind,  was  marvellously  disap- 
pointed when  she  found  that  that  was  all  the 
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handsome  Colonel  Sydney  wanted.  She  re- 
plied, therefore,  with  an  air  savouring  very 
strongly  of  disappointment,  that  she  had  not 
heard  herself,  but  that  some  one  —  she  was  not 
sure,  but  perhaps  it  was  the  old  Irish  nurse, 
Alice,  for  aught  she  knew, — brought  a  parcel, 
a  letter  there,  for  Mistress  Margaret  Raymond, 
requesting  it  might  be  carefully  forwarded  to 
Sir  Everard  Sydney's.  Basil  inquired  if  the 
parcel  had  been  sent.  The  young  lady  could 
not  say — she  would  inquire — her  mother,  per- 
haps knew — she  would  call  her.  Accordingly, 
all  over  ornament,  and  sinking  beneath  the' 
weight  of  a  small  hoop,  which  was  ever,  from 
the  worthy  woman's  awkwardness,  coming 
round  to  the  front  when  it  was  destined  to  re- 
main at  the  back — sinking,  we  say,  beneath  the 
weight  of  this  accumulation  of  bowed  whale- 
bone and  the  full  folds  of  a  quilted  satin 
petticoat,  over  which  flowed  an  ample  orange- 
coloured  mode-dress,  which,  she  assured  her 
friends,  with  a  witty  simper,  was  not  only 
mode,  but  a  la  mode — curtseying  and  bending 
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beneath  all  the  finery  she  could  hurry  on, — 
Mistress,  or,  as  her  husband  called  her,  when 
anything  went  wrong  in  the  house,  JDawe Brown, 
entered ;  a  red  leather  case,  open  in  her  hand, 
within  which  gleamed  and  glittered  the  very 
snuffbox  she  had  so  often  made  a  point  of  exhi- 
biting:— "  She  was  so  glad  of  the  honour  of 
seeing  Captain — she  begged  his  pardon.  Colonel 
Sydney  ,'*'' — a  still  lower  curtsey — "and  she  was 
sure  he  would  be  happy  to  look  at  the  very 
distinguished  mark  of  favour  that  had  been 
bestowed  upon  her  husband  by" — a  simper  — 
"  by  a  very,  very  high  person  !"  And  then 
she  showed  the  box,  which  Basil  duly  admired, 
wishing  her  very  devoutly  far  away  all  the 
time.  Rachel  explained  the  purport  of  Colo- 
nel Sydney's  visit. 

*'  Indeed  !  The  good  lady  had  heard  from 
her  husband  that  a  letter,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  had  been  sent  in  a  mysterious  way  to  their 
house,  with  directions  to  forward  it  to  Sir 
Everard  Sydney's;  and  she  thought  Master 
Brown  had   taken  it  with  him  about  ten  mi- 
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nutes  ago,  intending  to  leave  it  there,  or  at'' — 
another  smile — "at  the  strange  wild  gentle- 
man's who  had  lately  been  so  distinguished  by 
royal  favour,  and  who  appeared  to  care  so  little 
for  the  honour.  She  thought,  perhaps,  her 
husband  might  leave  the  letter  there,  as  she 
knew  that  gentleman  was  going  to  consult  with 
Sir  Everard  about  the  printing  of  a  particular 
paper.  Farther  she  could  not  say  ;  for  Master 
Brown  was  very  particular,  very,  as  to  who 
knew  his  movements;  even  his  own  wife  did 
not  always  understand  where  he  was  going. 
At  last  Basil  got  away ;  and  went,  as  fast  as  his 
horse  could  canter,  to  the  Outlaw's.  Master 
Brown,  the  porter  said,  had  been  there,  but 
he  was  gone.  His  master,  too,  was  gone ; — 
was  not  expected  home  immediately  ;  — did  not 
know  when  he  might  return.  Never  knew 
either  where  he  was  going,  or  vvhen  he  would 
return.  Never  hardly  spoke  to  his  servants. 
Might  be  home  in  ten  minutes, — might  not  be 
home  for  a  week.  After  this  very  unsatisfac- 
tory information,  Basil  repaired  to  his  father's. 
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There  the  porter  was  again  questioned.  Had 
any  one  been  there  ?  —  Yes,  Mr.  Pepys,  and 
Mr.  Evelyn  ;  and  my  Lord  Churchill,  to  inquire 
for  Colonel  Sydney. 

"  Any  one  else  ?" 

"  No  one." 

Margaret  Raymond  at  that  instant  crossed 
the  vestibule ;  and  Basil  was  so  anxious,  so 
earnest  in  his  research,  that  he  took  the  reso- 
lution of  boldly  asking  her  if  she  had  received 
a  packet,  a  letter,  that  morning.  She  replied, 
with  her  usual  quiet  dignity  of  manner,  that 
she  had  not. — Had  she  expected  any  letter  ? 

"  No  ;  from  whom  could  she  hear  ?  Lately 
she  had  been  quite  desolate,  deserted  by  the 
world — by  all  the  world  who  were  not  beneath 
that  hospitable  roof." 

Basil  sought  his  father,  and  communicated 
to  him  and  Father  Frank,  what  he  had  heard. 
"  It  can  but  little  concern  us  now;  yet,  me- 
thinks,  I  should  like  to  know  where  Rosalind 
is,  and  how  she  is  situated;  though,  doubt- 
less, she  is  the  wife  of  him  who  so  grossly  vio- 
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lated  my  friendship.     Yet  she "  he  paused, 

for  it  was  nearly  the  first  time  for  some  days 
he  had  trusted  himself  to  name  her  name. 

"  Basil,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  ever  since  she  went,  my 
heart  has  felt  crushed  within  me;  it  was  not 
only  that  my  hopes  were  baffled,  but  her  care- 
lessness of  my  feelings !  She  knew  how  I  loved 
her;  she  knew  how  necessary  she  was  to  my 
comfort,  to  my  happiness — almost  to  my  exist- 
ence. And  yet,  not  to  say  farewell, — to  keep 
up  too,  while  under  my  roof,  the  secret  ac- 
quaintance with But  it  matters  little  :     I 

shall  go  back  to  Sydney  Pleasance  !  and  there — 
What  shall  I  do  there  —  where  every  bird, 
and  leaf,  and  flower  will  remind  me  of  her? 
When  she  went  to  Beaulieu,  I  knew  it  would 
be  but  for  a  little  time.  But  now, — Basil, 
Basil !  I  would  not  see  her  for  the  world ! 
to  look  upon  that  face,  and  call  it  all  de- 
ception.'' 

"  Which  it  never  was,"  interrupted  the 
priest.      "  She    may   have  been   deceived ;    al- 
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though  Major  Raymond  never  seemed  to  me 
likely  to  deceive  any  one.  Nay,  nay,  Master 
Basil,  never  knit  your  brow  at  me;  different 
opinions  we  may  have,  and  1  do  not  think  the 
worse  of  you  for  feeling  as  you  do ;  but  still  I 
have  my  own  idea  of  the  matter.  Jemmings 
was  certain  of  the  hand-writing?" 

"  Quite.  And  you  know  Dame  Brown  had 
heard  from  her  husband  that  there  was  such  a 
parcel." 

"At  all  events,"  said  the  priest,  "it  is  but 
right  that  Margaret's  parcel  should  be  found ; 
and,  if  I  dared,  I  would  hie  me  forthwith  to  the 
printer's,  but  they  are  all  such  Williamites  in 
that  quarter  that  even  Master  Francis  might 
be  insulted." 

"  It  certainly  is  due  to  Mistress  Margaret  to 
find  her  letter,"  said  Basil ;  "  what  you  say  is 
just.  I  myself  will  again  to  the  'Black  Swan 
and  Bible,'  and  there  seek  the  printer." 

"  Do,  my  son  ;  and  as  the  delay  has  already 
been  great  about  your  departure,  perhaps  we 
may  journey  towards  home  before  you  quit  us. 
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I  must  away  to  the  green  meadows :  although 
the  loveliest  and  happiest  of  their  blossoms  has 
been  stolen  from  them,  still 

*  I  miss  the  flowery  fields, 

With  those  sweets  the  spring-tide  yields ;' 

and  I  am,  day  by  day,  more  than  ever  reminded 
of  the  sweet  songs  of  my  favourite  George 
Wither,  feeling,  now,  as  he  did — and  complain- 
ing, as  he  did,  of 

'  The  rude  portals  which  give  light, 
More  to  terror  than  delight ; 
This  my  chamber  of  Neglect, 
Wall'd  about  with  Disrespect. 
From  all  these,  and  this  dull  air, 
A  fit  object  for  Despair.' 

Lady  Sydney  would  be  better  at  home :  the  King 
looked  coldly  on  me  at  yester-morning's  levee, 
and  I  am  certain  it  is  all  because  of  my  wife's 
inattention  to  the  Queen ;  but  what  can  I  do  ? 
However,  Lady  Mary  Powis  will  soon  depart 
to  assume  the  government  of  her  nuns ;  that 
will  be  some  comfort;  and  then  your  mother 
will  hasten  to  the  forest." 
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"  I  have  been  thinking,'"'  said  Father  Frank, 
"  of  accompanying  the  holy  abbess  to  the  Con- 
tinent." 

"  No,  no  !"  replied  Sir  Everard,  "  not  that ; 
you  shall  not  leave  us :  I  do  not  need  a  father 
confessor,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  rich  to  spare 
a  friend." 

"  A  new  king,"  said  the  priest,  smiling,  "  is 
like  a  new  hat,  it  is  a  long  time  before  you  feel 
as  you  were  well  fitted." 

Sir  Everard  was  too  sad  to  smile ;  and  Basil 
traced  his  way  to  the  city,  accounting  himself 
fortunate  on  hearing  that  Master  Brown  was 
at  home;  but  his  disappointment  was  very 
evident  when  the  printer  told  him  he  had 
given  the  letter  to  the  Outlaw.  "  He  told 
me  he  was  going  to  Sir  Everard''s,  and  that 
he  would  take  it ;  he  has  always  appeared 
so  interested  in  Mistress  Rosalind's  affairs 
that  he  would  not  be  said  nay,  and,  as  it 
saved  my  going  farther,  I  could  have  no  ob- 
jection." 

"  But  where  is  the  Outlaw  to  be  found  ?" 
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"  Ah  !  sir,  I  see  it  is  with  you  as  it  is  with 
me,"  replied  Master  Brown,  "  you  always  call 
that  gentleman,  the  Outlaw ;  and  so  do  I.  I 
always  fancy  him  an  outlaw  ;  he  seems  fit  for 
nothing  else,"  quoth  the  printer,  chuckling  at 
the  wit  he  was  going  to  pour  forth.  "  If  he  is 
not  permitted  to  be  a  make-law,  he  will  always 
be  a  break'law.  So  you  see,  sir,  he  is  destined 
to  be  an  Outlaw  r 

"  He  was  born  a  century  too  late,""  quoth 
Basil. 

"  He  would  have  made  a  noble  martyr,"** 
replied  the  printer,  "for  he  is  stern,  honest, 
and  uncompromising;  firm  of  head,  and  true 
of  heart.  You  asked  me  where  he  was  to  be 
found.  I  think  he  is  gone  to  Hampton  Court, 
whither  the  King  drove  this  morning." 

Basil  was  quickly  on  the  road  thither. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Embattled  princes  wait  the  chief; 

Whose  voice  should  rule,  whose  arm  should  lead  ; 
And  in  kind  murmur  chide  that  grief 

Which  hinders  Europe  being  freed. 

The  great  example  they  demand, 

Who  still  to  conquest  led  the  way ; 
Wishing  him  present  to  command, 

As  they  stand  ready  to  obey. 

They  seek  that  joy  which  used  to  flow, 

Expanded  on  the  hero's  face ; 
When  the  thick  squadrons  press'd  the  foe, 

And  William  led  the  glorious  chase. 

Prior. 

William  and  Mary  took  much  interest  in  the 
red-brick  house  which  the  magnificent  Cardinal 
Wolsey  formed  into  a  palace.  The  new 
King  had  little  taste  for  the  picturesque;  his 
style  of  gardening  was  a  map  of  his   mind ; 
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everything  was  cut,  and  square,  and  mathe- 
matical :  the  very  trees  were  shorn  of  their 
just  proportions,  and  clipped  into  order;  the 
gravel  was  all,  to  a  pebble,  of  the  same  size;  and 
the  grass  defied  all  the  proverbs  as  to  growing ; 
at  least,  it  never  could  be  observed  to  grow. 
Workmen  were  employed  in  measuring,  with 
extreme  exactness,  the  distance  between  each 
tree  they  planted  ;  for  William  loved  to  review 
his  plantations  as  he  did  his  soldiers, — in  lines. 
When  Basil  arrived  at  Hampton  Court,  pre- 
occupied as  his  mind  certainly  was,  he  could 
not  help  feeling  both  provoked  and  amused 
by  the  phlegmatic  appearance  of  the  Dutch 
guards,  with  whom  his  Majesty  loved  to  sur- 
round his  dwelling.  Dutch  gardeners,  too, 
were  superintending  English  labourers  in  the 
improvements,  and  certainly  their  appearance 
would  have  been  in  better  keeping  with  a 
Dutch  than  with  an  English  landscape :  they 
looked  so  broad  in  their  full  wide  trousers  and 
flat  red  caps,  as  if  they  were  cut  out  of  one  of 
Teniers*  pictures,  and  placed  there, — on,  not  of. 
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the  scene.  The  English  soldiers  seemed  discon- 
tented ;  and  talked  of  the  wars  in  Ireland,  and 
Duke  Schomberg,  and  the  Scottish  disturbances, 
as  if  they  longed  to  participate  in  them,  instead 
of  wasting  their  time  in  needless  idleness.  They 
lounged  about  the  entrance  without  mixing  at 
all  with  the  Dutch  guards,  who  seemed  both  at 
home  and  comfortable  in  their  new  quarters, 
and  discussed  pipe  after  pipe  with  great  per- 
severance and  equanimity  ;  while  our  troops, 
by  whom  smoking  was  held  in  abhorrence, 
affected  to  turn  up  their  noses  with  disgust  at 
the  smell  of  the  tobacco,  in  which  their  visiters 
so  evidently  luxuriated.  Basil  passed  into  the 
principal  waiting-room,  and  found  some  of  the 
old  courtiers  mingled  with  the  new.  But 
though  the  Outlaw's  equipage  was  in  waiting, 
he  was  not  one  of  the  many.  There  were  no 
cardinals,  no  cowls,  no  Catholics  crowding  the 
entrance,  and  saying  plainly  by  their  looks, 
"  We  are  lords  of  the  ascendant  here."  Seated 
on  one  of  the  long  window-seats,  delighting  all 
by  his  vivacious  and  flexible  manners,  the  Lord 
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Halifax  was  endeavouring  to  convince  the 
plausible,  enterprising,  but  most  obstinate 
Danby  of  the  fitness  of  some  political  measure, 
which  the  other  contested  with  more  strength 
than  wit ;  while  Halifax's  arguments  were  like 
the  sportive  but  destructive  lightning  playing 
round  the  battlements  of  a  sturdy  tower,  pos- 
sessing the  power,  but  wanting  the  will,  to 
destroy  what  deserved  its  veneration.  Godol- 
phin,  looking  modest,  remaining  silent,  but 
with  his  own  peculiar  sagacity  unravelling  all 
state  intrigues,  and  trying  them  by  the  test  of 
his  pure  and  inflexible  uprightness ;  he  leaned 
against  the  tapestry,  amused  by  the  contrasted 
characters  of  two  such  remarkable  men.  Mor- 
daunt,  soon  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth, was  standing  upright,  his  arms  folded 
on  his  well-formed  chest;  his  open,  generous 
countenance  beaming  good-humouredly  upon 
all  who  came  within  his  ken ;  while  his  frank, 
determined  manner,  and  firmness  of  carriage, 
told  truly  that  he  was  more  of  a  republican  than 
a  lover  of  kings.    To  Basil,  the  most  interesting 
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of  the  whole  group  was  Bishop  Burnet,  enjoy- 
ing, with  oily  dignity  and  good-humour,  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  and  the  antici- 
pation of  increased  preferment,  which  he  had 
doubtless  a  right  to  expect ;  indeed,  such  pre- 
ferment seemed  a  settled  matter,  for  very  many 
clergymen,  beneficed  and  unbeneficed,  were 
bowing  to  the  knee,  and,  while  waiting  for  the 
King,  paying  wise  court  to  the  minister. 
Some,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  their  own  sake, 
venerated  Burnet  on  higher  grounds ;  but 
there  are  few  in  this  world  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent not  to  bow  to  a  man  in  power,  no 
matter  what  his  principles  may  be.  The  Earl 
of  Dorset  was  looking  great  in  the  matter  of 
chains  and  new  appointments,  and  appeared  a 
very  gracious  lord  chamberlain ;  while  Leefdale, 
the  King's  favourite  page,  with  the  sly  consci- 
ousness of  secret  knowledge,  saluted  each  comer 
with  the  exact  proportion  of  obeisance  which 
his  rank  or  prospects  entitled  him  to  expect. 

But  the   court  still  wore  an  unsettled   air; 
and,  while  much  gaiety  characterised  the  mere 
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courtiers,  it  was  evident  that  the  heads  and 
hands  of  ministers  were  full  of  business. 
"  Oh,"  said  one  youth  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
whose  wit  and  readiness  of  repartee  seemed  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  with  his  years — 
"  oh,  my  lord  !  the  late  King,  I  hear,  is  more 
outrageous  at  your  ingratitude,  as  he  calls  it, 
than  at  the  disaffection  of  the  whole  country." 

''  Indeed  !"  replied  the  wit,  pausing  on  his 
way,  for  he  was  withdrawing  from  a  pri- 
vate audience  ; — "  indeed  !"  And  taking  a 
huge  pinch  of  snuff  from  his  jewelled  box,  he 
held  it  for  a  moment  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  repeated  the  word  "  Indeed  !^'  a  third 
time,  and  then  added  :  "  James  does  me  more 
honour  than  I  anticipated ;  he  gives  me  his 
fears  where  I  expected  his  thanks.  He  made 
my  daughter  a  countess,  I  made  his  daughter  a 
queen." 

A  buzz  of  applause  followed  this  observation ; 
while  Basil  thought  that  it  was  a  very  poor, 
or  rather  a  very  unworthy,  sort  of  wit,  that 
whetted  its  edge  upon  a  daughter's  dishonour. 
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Almost  all  the  members  of  the  court  were 
known  to  Colonel  Sydney  by  sight ;  but  he 
noted  as  a  stranger,  one  of  no  ordinary  mien, 
who  stood  apart,  and  whose  tall,  powerful 
frame  bespoke  the  strength  which  his  counte- 
nance declared  was  not  only  confined  to  his 
thews  and  muscles  :  he  wore  the  full  and  impos- 
ing costume  of  a  Scottish  laird ;  and  scowled, 
with  a  look  nearly  approaching  contempt,  upon 
the  assembly.  Presently  he  was  accosted  by 
the  gay  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  who  chatted  and 
laughed  to  him  merrily  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  turned  to  Basil,  and,  drawing  his  arm 
within  his,  said — 

"  I  hear  your  lady  mother  is  in  town,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  I  have  not  been  to  your 
father's  lately :  the  truth  is,  I  fear  she  will  find 
me  even  more  fully  out  than  she  has  as  yet 
done ;  if  she  were  more  douce,  I  should  care  less 
to  anger  her,  but  she  is  not  one  to  be  offended 
with  impunity.  I  need  not  ask  if  you  have 
heard  of  the  renowned  Partridge,  the  astro- 
loger of  Cheapside;  who, — for  I  confess  myself 
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a  disbeliever  in  every  science  of  the  kind  except 
owe,  which  as  a  true  Scot  I  dare  not  deny — 
by  the  aid  of  the  greatest  industry  and  the 
clearest  perceptions  that  ever  mortal  man  was 
endowed  with,  managed  both  to  write  and  tell 
fortunes  with  a  truth  and  distinctness  which 
I  verily  believe  often  astonished  himself.  This 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  James  Stuart, 
who,  strange  to  say,  seemed  ever  anxious  to 
crush  every  species  of  superstition  except  his 
own ;  and  poor  Partridge  was  obh'ged  to  seek 
another  cover.  I  knew  his  haunts  and  I  knew 
his  ways,  and  partly  at  first  from  freak,  but 
afterwards  from  necessity,  1  told  fortunes  too, 
doubtless,  with  as  much  ingenuity,  certainly 
with  as  much  effect." 

'*  The  astrologer  of  Cheapside !"  exclaimed 
Basil,  laughing. 

"  Even  so,"  replied  Sir  Patrick,  "  even  so ; 
and  I  dare  say  you  can  call  to  mind  some  of  the 
marvels  you  heard  when  you  came,  accompa- 
nied by  Major  Raymond  and  a  troop  of  young 
officers,  pretending  to  be  seamen." 
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Basil  shook  his  head :  "  I  remember  it  well/' 
he  replied.  "  But,  Sir  Patrick,  you  were  a  false 
prophet !" 

"  Was  I  ?  faith  !  maybe  so.     I  forget  what 
I  said,  but  I  knew  who  you  were  at  all  events. 
To  your  mother  I  have  a  serious  apology  to 
make,  for  I  carried  my  deception  towards  her 
to  great  lengths.     I  received  a  letter  she  di- 
rected to  Partridge,  requesting  his  explanation 
of  divers  signs  and  matters  in  the   heavens; 
and,  as  it  arrived  just  at  the  time  when  I  wanted 
not  only  to  leave  London,  but  to  secrete  myself 
in   the   neighbourhood  of  the  New  Forest,   I 
wrote  back  that   such   was   the  aspect  of  the 
stars  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  visit  her  house, 
that  I  might  ward  off  evil,  if  it  were  possible  to 
do  so ;  but  that  my  visit  must  be  kept  a  pro- 
found secret.     Your  mother,  God  bless  her  ! 
received  me  most  kindly ;  and  pleased  you  may 
well  suppose  I  was  at  being  so  comfortably  off, 
exactly  where  I  wished  to  be.     I  managed  to 
keep  up  the   deception  to  the  last,  although 
sorely  put  to  it  sometimes  by  your  mother's 
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being  over-canny ;  but  when  she  got  far  beyond 
me,  I  always  held  my  tongue  and  looked  mys- 
terious ;  that  was  my  only  resource.  Dear  lady, 
she  would  have  been  very  angry  had  she  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  when  she  fancied  she  was 
entertaining  an  astrologer,  she  found  she  had 
been  harbouring  a  Williamite.  You,  too,  I  rob- 
bed of  a  letter  your  mother  was  forwarding  by 
the  hands  of  a  fair  lady ;  but  of  this  and  other 
matters  we  will  talk  in  the  '  piping  times  of 
peace.'  "  -Basil  smiled,  for  he  remembered  the 
apparition  in  his  mother's  dressing-room;  and  he 
also  remembered  the  prophecy  of  the  good-hu- 
moured astrologer.  The  young  colonel  did  not 
fail  to  inquire  who  the  Highland  chief  was, 
whose  classic  dress  and  peculiar  appearance  ex- 
cited his  admiration,  and  Sir  Patrick  satisfied 
his  curiosity  by  the  information  that  it  was  "  the 
dark  Bredalbane,"  too  well  known  in  after-days 
as  the  instigator  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe. 
The  nobles  indulged  in  the  repetition  of  various 
rumours,  tending  to  prove  that  they  had  paid 
much  homage  for  many  years   to  a  man  who 
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had  been  always  a  fool.  Some  repeated  and 
laughed  at  the  saying  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  which  had  been  already  echoed  from  St. 
Germains  to  Hampton  Court, — "  there  is  a  good 
soul  who  has  given  up  three  kingdoms  for  a  mass.""* 
One  sycophant,  whom  Basil  remembered  as 
bringing  his  own  cousin  to  Court  to  be  touched 
by  poor  James  for  the  evil,  was  loud  in  his 
laughter,  at  the  same  prince  touching  for  the 
same  disease  at  Chaillot ;  and  old  Serjeant 
Maynard  went  about  telling  everybody  how  the 
King  (William)  had  told  him  that  he  must 
have  outlived  all  the  lawyers  of  his  time,  and 
how  he  had  replied  that,  but  for  the  timely 
arrival  of  His  Highness,  he  would  have  out- 
lived the  laws  themselves.  While  this  and 
other  chatter  employed  and  amused  the  cour- 
tiers, Mary  of  England  was  wandering  from 
room  to  room,  from  chamber  to  chamber  of  the 
palace,  which  she  had  hardly  learned  to  think 
her  own.  Many  of  the  apartments  recalled  to 
her  the  scenes  of  her  childhood ;  there  was  the 
closet  where  she  had  often  played  with  Anne  of 
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Denmark,  before  politics  or  state  intrigues  had 
sown  in  their  young  minds  the  dissensions  which 
even  at  that  early  period  of  her  reign  were 
ripening  into  the  full  bitterness  of  sisterly 
animosity. 

Here,  her  mother  had  talked  to,  and 
fondled  her ;  and  on  yonder  lawn,  that  Wil- 
liam's gardeners  were  cutting  up  into  square 
patches,  she  had  played,  many  and  many  a 
time,  with  her  merry  uncle  Charles  and  his  little 
dogs :  the  full  tide  of  affectionate  remembrances 
swelled  in  her  large  blue  eyes.  She  was,  indeed, 
a  queen  ! — had  given  a  crown  and  sceptre  to  her 
husband ;  she  sat  on  the  Stuarts'*  throne — 
she  held  the  destinies  of  three  kingdoms  within 
her  grasp  ;  the  crown  of  England  pressed  upon 
her  brow  before  the  time  that  Nature  had  ap- 
pointed it  so  to  do — and  she  was  not  happy. 
She  trod  not  with  the  free  foot  of  a  legal 
queen,  but  stealthily,  in  hex  father'' s  palace,  for 
so  she  could  not  avoid  thinking  that  it  was  ! 
As  this  thought  came  upon  her  she  shuddered ; 
and    knowing   she   was   alone,   she  sank  upon 
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a  sofa,  and  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  portraits 
that  hung  upon  the  walls :  there,  the  dark  and 
melancholy  Charles  the  First  seemed  to  re- 
proach her  for  sanctioning  a  revolution,  with- 
out calling  to  mind  that  a  revolution  had  cost 
him  his  head.  There,  too,  shrouded  almost  by 
his  black  and  clustering  curls — his  large  hazel 
eyes  looking  kindly  but  sadly  on  her — was  her 
uncle  Charles.  A  little  farther,  another  por- 
trait— her  father's.  She  remembered  the  very 
day  that  portrait  had  been  hung.  She  remem- 
bered how  her  father  raised  her  in  his  arms, 
that  she  might  kiss  it.  She  remembered 
nothing  more :  but  bursting  into  an  uncon- 
trollable flood  of  tears,  she  sank  upon  her 
knees  before  it,  and  only  uttered  a  sentence,  a 
single  sentence,  between  the  sobbings  of  her 
bursting  heart — "  Father,  father  !  forgive  your 
child  !"  She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands ; 
and  though  not  one  who  revelled  in  the  turbu- 
lent feelings  of  nature,  they  now  completely 
overpowered  her.  She  had  been  taught  to 
control   her  emotions  by   him   who  was   more 
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her  counsellor  and  her  guide  than  her  husband ; 
and  as  his  voice  called  "  Mary  !"  and  repeated 
the  sweet  name  with  an  effort  of  tenderness 
which  it  assumed  but  seldom,  she  felt  ashamed  of 
having  indulged  in  perhaps  the  most  creditable 
emotion  she  had  felt  since  her  childhood's  days. 
When,  roused  by  his  voice,  she  raised  her  eyes, 
she  saw  that  William  had  with  his  own  hands 
removed  the  picture. 

"  Oh,  do  not !  do  not  !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  will  not  again  yield  to  such 
feelings." 

Her  husband's  cold  but  sparkling  eyes 
gleamed  upon  her ;  and  his  large  white  fore- 
head and  high  aquiline  nose  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  from  the  curtain,  whose  heavy  crimson 
folds  fell  to  the  ground  behind  him. 

"  I  will  try  you,"  he  said,  calmly  replacing 
it,  "  for  you  seldom  dispute  either  a  will  or  an 
opinion  with  me ;  but  your  Majesty  must  be 
aware  how  very  singular  this  would  have  ap- 
peared if  any  of  your  attendants  had  entered 
and  noted  those  tears." 

i2 
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He  gazed  on  his  wife's  lovely  and  regular 
features,  disturbed  and  flushed  by  recent  agita- 
tion ;  and  the  stateliness  of  the  king,  the 
gravity  of  the  commander,  were  lost  in  the 
feelings  of  the  man.  He  kissed  her  cheek, 
wiped  away  her  tears  with  his  own  kerchief, 
and,  passing  his  arm  fondly  round  her  slender 
waist,  said — 

"  So,  my  Mary  finds  this  state  troublesome  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  and  smiled.  "  It  gives 
you  the  rank  and  station  you  deserve,  and  I 
am  satisfied." 

**  Satisfied  !"  repeated  William,  in  anything 
but  a  satisfied  voice ;  "  only  satisfied  ?" 

"  Happy,  quite  happy,"  she  added. 

"  And  yet,"  said  he,  "  who  knows  but 
future  historians  may  say,  that  William  of 
Nassau  might  have  passed  for  one  of  the  best 
princes  of  his  age,  if  he  had  remained  at  the 
head  of  his  little  republic,  instead  of  ascending 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain  !  But  I  must  leave 
you.  One  of  our  warmest  friends,  yet  most 
troublesome   advisers,    is    now    waiting    audi- 
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ence.  Yet  your  presence  will  be  useful ;  for 
he  is  a  turbulent  and  discontented  man, 
more  fitted  for  the  Americans,  where  savage 
power  bears  down  a  freedom  which  will  here- 
after triumph,  than  for  the  civilised  but  re- 
stricted politics  of  England.""' 

''  Think  you  not  there  are  many  such  ?"' 
inquired  the  Queen  respectfully. 

"  Many ;  and  I  dread  to  leave  you  regent 
over  such  perturbed  spirits.  Yet,  to  Ireland 
I  must  go  :  nothing  else  will  quell  dis- 
turbance." 

Mary's  features  assumed  an  expression  of 
deep  anxiety  as  she  replied — 

"  Whatever  you  direct,  I  will  perform.  And 
yet!  my  father,  William  !  He  is  there.  Think 
you  the  glittering  crown  can  repay  me  for  all 
the  struggles  I  endure  ?  He  is  still  my  father. 
The  peril  of  both  lives " 

"  How  difficult  it  is,"  interrupted  the  King, 
"  to  find  a  queen  who  forgets  she  is  a  woman  ! 
The  people  threw  the  sovereign  power  at  my 
feet.     I  did  not  even  stoop  to  pick  it  up.     I — 
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nay,  Mary,  you  are  grown  weak — I  hate  those 
tears.  Kings  should  have  hearts  of  iron ; 
hands  of  iron,  —  strong  and  cold.  What  you 
call  kindness  is  a  wonderful  thawer  of  men's 
purposes.     I  shall  expect  you  to  behave  during 

this  unavoidable  difficulty  as  befits " 

William  paused,  and  looked  upon  her.  She 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  added  — 
"  Your  wife." 

The  King  appeared  satisfied,  but  nothing 
more  ;  and  Mary  continued — "  Shall  I  go  with 
you  now  ?"" 

^'  Perhaps  you  had  better  retire,  and  when 
you  are  quite  composed,  join  us  in  the  purple 
closet.'' 

"  As  you  please,"  replied  the  ever  obedient 
Queen  ;  "  but  I  am  now  quite  composed." 

"  It  is  best  always  to  go  into  society  per- 
fectly free  from  all  sorts  of  agitation,"  said 
the  King :  "  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  one's 
firmness  may  be  tried." 

The  Queen,  knowing  from  experience  that 
the  two  things  her  husband  loved  best  in  the 
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world  were  silence  and  obedience,  entered  her 
dressing-room,  where  everything  was  rather 
good  than  gorgeous ;  while  he  proceeded  to  the 
purple  closet,  where  the  Outlaw  waited  his 
arrival.  William  was  much  fonder  of  storm- 
ing than  mining  :  he  loved  to  conquer  better 
than  to  argue.  In  him  combativeness  was 
more  strongly  developed  than  language,  and 
therefore  he  was  frequently  worsted  by  the 
Outlaw,  who  had  a  due  proportion  of  both. 
Besides,  he  marvellously  disliked  the  oratorical 
talents  in  which  his  supporter  loved  to  indulge ; 
and  his  patience  had  often  been  tried  by 
the  stormy  and  violent  measures  with  which 
the  enthusiast  sought  to  stir  up  his  associates 
to  the  destruction  of  Popery.  Nothing  less 
than  fire  and  faggot  would  serve  his  turn  ;  and 
he  was  bitterly  disappointed  that  William  did 
not  see  matters  in  the  light  he  desired.  He 
was  disinterested  enough  to  care  little  either 
for  the  privations  he  had  suffered  or  the 
aggrandisement  he  had  achieved  :  in  a  word, 
however  mistaken  he  might  have  been,  he  was, 
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as  we  have  said  before,  an  honest  patriot.  The 
King  valued  him  most  highly ;  but  he  knew 
that  he  was  discontented,  and  was  therefore  the 
less  inclined  to  listen  to  his  counsels.  He  now 
heard  his  "  exterminating"  arguments  with 
more  than  his  usual  patience ;  and  the  Queen's 
entrance,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  their 
conference,  enabled  William  to  play  him  off 
with  greater  ease  than  formerly. 

Nothing  could  be  more  courteous,  or  more 
deeply  devoted,  than  the  patriot's  manner  to 
her  Majesty;  and  Mary's  gracious  and  courtly 
demeanour  certainly  commanded  the  respect  of 
all  who  came  within  her  sphere.  She  heard 
all  he  had  to  say,  and  was,  woman-like,  often 
led  away  by  the  eloquence  and  power  of  his 
mode  and  speech,  although  she  fully  agreed 
with  her  husband  in  his  milder  doctrine.  It 
was  in  vain  the  zealot  exhorted  him  to  enact 
severe  laws  against  Popish  recusants.  Such 
measures,  the  King  observed,  would  alienate  all 
the  Papists  in  Europe  from  the  interests  of 
England,   and   might  produce  a  new  Catholic 
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league.  Besides,  he  could  not  pretend  to 
screen  the  Protestants  of  Germany  and  Hun- 
gary, while  he  himself  instituted  persecutions 
against  the  Catholics  of  England. 

The  Outlaw  remained  silent  for  some  time 
after  the  King  had  announced  his  final  determi- 
nation on  the  subject,  in  a  tone  and  with  a 
manner  which  he  saw  it  would  be  vain  for  him 
to  combat ;  and  Mary  almost  hoped  he  was 
convinced. 

"  Then  is  my  career  in  this  kingdom  termi- 
nated," he  said;  "  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
bid  God  bless,  and,  I  add  it  with  due  respect, 
God  enlighten,  the  rulers  of  this  land  !  I  will 
not  dwell  where  Papistry  stares  me  in  the  face 
in  open  day  —  I  will  not  live  where  the  religion 
of  Christ  is  mocked,  even  in  whispers.  I  have 
felt  much  and  suffered  much ;  and  I  tell  you 
both,  King  and  Queen  of  mighty  England, 
that  if  I  knew  how  a  second  revolution  could 
be  effected,  by  which  Papistry  might  be  blot- 
ted from  the  earth,  I  would  effect  it,  and 
destroy  any  monarchy  upon  the  globe  that  did 
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not  set  itself  in  array  against  the  scarlet  woman 
of  Babylon ;' 

"  But,  sir,"  interposed  the  Queen,  exercising 
the  best  and  most  blessed  prerogative  of  her 
sex — that  of  the  peace-maker — "  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  you  will  find  laws 
modelled  exactly  to  suit  your  views  and  wishes  ; 
and  neither  his  Majesty  nor  myself  can  afford 
to  lose  so  true  and  staunch  a  friend." 

"  His  Majesty  well  knows  that  my  support 
could  only  be  given  where  the  government  was 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Church  of  Rome." 

"  I  had,  I  thought,  shown  you,"  replied  the 
King,  in  tones  so  icy  that  they  entered  sharply 
into  the  listener's  ears — "  I  had,  I  thought, 
shown  you,  that  if  I  adopted  your  suggestions 
with  the  one  hand,  I  might  lay  down  my  crown 
with  the  other." 

"  Set  your  Majesty's  crown  and  sceptre," 
said  the  zealot,  with  somewhat  of  a  sneer  upon 
the  word  Majesty,  "  into  one  scale,  and  im- 
mortality both  on  earth  and  in  heaven  in  the 
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Other, — and  judge  which  ought  to  be  a  king's 
ambition." 

"  People  differ,"  retorted  William,  piqued, 
and  yet  anxious  not  to  lose  the  aid  of  one  who 
had  great  influence  with  a  large  party,  and 
actually  not  knowing  what  to  reply. 

"  You  can  talk  of  this  again,"  interposed 
the  Queen.  "  We  can  have  but  one  opinion 
of  your  truth  and  sincerity.  His  Majesty  and 
myself,  I  hope,  will  never  forget  our  friends; 
but  you  must  see  how  delicately  he  is  situ- 
ated." 

William,  who  was  punctual  as  clock-work, 
drew  forth  his  watch,  and,  holding  it  towards 
the  disappointed  patriot,  said,  "  The  levee  waits  : 
I  am  two  minutes  and  ten  seconds  beyond  my 
time." 

The  Outlaw  bowed,  and  the  King  continued, 
"  Let  us  enter  together." 

While  a  page  summoned  the  lord  cham- 
berlain, the  restless  and  unsatisfied  patriot  knelt 
on  one  knee,  and  pressing  the  Queen's  hand  re- 
spectfully to  his  lips,  said,  "  I  thank  your  Ma- 
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jesty's  kindness  for  the  boon  you  granted  the 
Lady  Mary  Powis." 

"  Ah !  sir,"  she  interrupted,  "  the  Lady 
Mary  is  a  Catholic :  call  you  this  consistency  ?'' 

"  God  bless  you,  madam !"  added  the  old 
man,  after  he  had  recovered  from  the  confu- 
sion which  the  observation  created.  "  The 
strength  of  the  eagle  is  not  given  to  the  dove, 
nor  the  fox's  cunning  to  the  white  doe  ;  never- 
theless art  thou  a  woman  amongst  queens,  and 
a  queen  amongst  women.  May  God  bless  you ! 
and  if  the  crown  of  these  unhappy  realms 
press  painfully  on  that  fair  brow,  may  you, 
in  the  fulness  of  honour  and  of  years,  exchange 
it  for  one  of  far  greater  glory.*" 

"But  I  shall  see  you  again  to-morrow  ?'' 
said  the  Queen,  as  he  followed  his  Majesty 
towards  the  reception-room. 

He  bowed  more  profoundly  than  he  had  done 
before;  and  returning,  murmured,  while  he 
kissed  the  hand  she  graciously  extended  to- 
wards him,  "  Never,  lady ;  never,  in  this 
world." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Let  the  Nassau-star 
New  born,  in  rising  majesty  appear, 
To  triumph  over  vanquish'd  night, 
And  guide  the  prosperous  mariner 
With  everlasting  beams  of  friendly  light. 

Prior. 

William  went  through  the  business  of  his 
levee  much  in  the  same  regular,  dry,  and  de- 
termined manner  that  an  officer  would  get 
through  a  review  ;  saying  to  each  person  what, 
under  any  circumstances,  would  be  considered 
but  a  spare  number  of  words,  and  cutting  off 
civility  as  an  excrescence  that  weakened  the 
vitality  of  the  higher  powers.  Basil,  neverthe- 
less, thought  the  levee  the  longest  and  most 
tiresome  at  which  he  had  ever  attended.  As 
soon  as  it  was  possible,  he  almost  forced  the 
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discontented  patriot  from  the  presence ;  and  en- 
tered his  carriage,  uninvited,  with  him.  Soon 
after,  he  inquired  as  to  the  letter ;  and  his  com- 
panion drew  from  the  pocket  of  his  velvet  and 
richly-laced  coat  a  parcel  of  various  papers. 
The  young  colonePs  quick  eye  glanced  upon 
one,  and  he  then  ventured  to  inquire  why  he 
had  not  either  delivered  it  himself  or  permitted 
Master  Brown  to  do  so.  This  question  ap- 
peared to  recall  to  his  mind  a  train  of  thought, 
for  he  immediately  ordered  his  servants  to 
drive  to  Sir  Everard  Sydney's.  Nothing  Basil 
said,  no  remark  that  he  made,  elicited  the 
least  observation  from  the  Outlaw,  until  the 
Princess  Anne  of  Denmark's  carriage  passing 
theirs,  with  its  train  of  outriders  and  gorgeous- 
looking  servants,  aroused  him  from  his  appa- 
rent stupor : — 

"  There  it  is  again  !"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. "  There  it  is  again  !  Royalty  cannot  be 
destroyed  in  England.  It  is  perfectly  inde- 
structible ;    like  matter,  changing  form,   it  is 
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still  vitally  the  same,  or  comes  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end.  The  child's  bauble  ! — the 
fool's  toy  !  —  the  wise  man's  blind  !  —  it  is  all 
the  same — Royalty — royalty — royalty  !'' 

He  was  in  no  humour,  clearly,  for  either 
conversation  or  argument ;  and  Basil  kept 
turning  and  turning  over  and  over  the  mystic 
packet  he  had  taken  from  the  Outlaw's  hand  ; 
nor  did  he  neglect  to  look  at  the  seal,  and  his 
blood  tingled  to  his  heart  when  he  saw  that  it 
was  not  impressed  by  the  Raymond  arms,  but 
bore  the  mark  of  a  little  signet  which  he  had 
himself  given  to  Rosalind  :  —  "I  could  pardon  • 
even  her,"  he  said,  crushing  in  his  hand  the 
parcel  for  which  he  had  so  eagerly  sought — "  I 
could  pardon  even  her :  but  Cuthbert !  my 
own  familiar  friend  !  the  partner  of  my  bosom's 
secrets  — " 

"  You  are  young,"  said  the  Outlaw,  starting 
suddenly  from  his  apparent  lethargy  :  "  I  was 
once  young  myself,  yet  not  very  young  at  any 
age ;  for  when  most  boys  are  devoting  time  to 
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the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  the  present, 
I  was  seeking  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  future.  But  it  is  idle  work,  that  cutting 
into  men's  hearts,  where,  after  all,  there  is 
nothing  but  rottenness;  it  is  idle  work,  striv- 
ing to  do  men  good  and  enlighten  their  minds, 
when  the  ray  that  you  are  enabled  to  throw 
into  their  souls  only  makes  the  darkness  more 
visible.  Each  has  his  own  divided  and  sepa- 
rate interest  in  the  state  ;  and  it  is  for  his  own 
puny  advantage,  not  the  good  of  the  whole, 
that  his  small  soul  thirsts.  But  I  have  done — 
done  with  it  and  them." 

"  But  not  with  me,""*  said  Basil,  kindly. 
"  You  are  annoyed  and  vexed  at  something  or 
other,  and  will  think  differently  by  and  by." 

"  Do  you  see  those  trees  ?"  inquired  his  com- 
panion — "  the  sapling,  and  the  high  forest  oak 
that  towers  by  its  side  ?  You  may  cut  down 
the  sapling — you  may  stab  it  to  the  heart,  and 
it  will  renovate,  will  live,  will  flourish,  will 
again  shoot  out  in  branches  and  green  leaves ; 
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but  if  you  hew  down  the  old  tree,  it  is  de- 
stroyed for  ever  !" 

The  carriage  passed  on  along  Hyde  Park  ; 
and,  as  the  day  was  fine,  troops  of  equestrians, 
and  many  gay  and  cheerful  faces,  were  lending 
an  animated  and  expressive  aspect  to  what  was 
then  little  more  than  fields  interspersed  with 
some  stately  trees  : — 

"  Behold  them  !"  continued  the  Outlaw,  who 
had  again  sunk  into  one  of  his  gloomy  and 
misanthropic  fits, — "  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, creatures  who  can  speak,  think,  and  act ; 
yet,  there  they  are,  tricked  and  trimmed  out, 
and,  I  '11  be  sworn,  as  ready  to  call  *  Long  live 
King  James  !'  as  '  Long  live  King  William  !' 
and  if  it  were  possible  that  he,  the  wise  and 
mighty  one,  the  only  man  of  modern  times 
who  took  his  patent  of  greatness  from  God's 
own  hand,  and  yet  whose  remains  this  people 
of  England  suffered  to  be  cast  up  and  insulted 
—  if  those  poor  bones  could  be  united,  and  the 
soul  called  from  its  eternal  palace  in  the  high 
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heavens,  to  animate  them  —  if  Cromwell  were 
to  reappear  in  Whitehall,  they  would  send 
Nassau  back  to  his  Dutch  drains,  and  make 
the  shout  of  '  God  save  the  Lord  Protector  !"* 
shake  the  very  sun  at  noon  !" 

"  And  a  glorious  shout  it  would  be,"  said 
Basil,  led  into  his  companion's  enthusiasm  by 
his  earnestness,  "  and  one  worthy  of  Eng- 
land !" 

"  Reverse  it,""  he  replied,  "  and  read  it  thus : 
— '  One  of  which  England  is  not  worthy.' 
God  !  that  such  a  man  should  have  worried 
his  great  soul  to  serve  such  things  /" 

"  Yet  you  must  admit  that  William's  situa- 
tion is  very  critical ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  avoid 
pressing  power  too  far,  or  relaxing  it  too  much. 
You  recollect  the  answer  of  Apollonius  to  Ves- 
pasian :  when  asked  what  was  the  cause  of 
Nero's  overthrow,  he  replied,  that  Nero  could 
touch  and  tune  the  harp  well ;  but  in  govern- 
ment sometimes  he  used  to  wind  the  pins  too 
high,  sometimes  to  let  them  down  too  low." 

"  Ah  !"  replied  the  Outlaw,  who  was  both 
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seer  and  cynic,  "  I  was  not  aware  of  your 
historical  learning ;  but  they  were  all  tyrants 
together."*''  And  while  he  uttered  this  sweeping 
affirmation,  the  carriage  paused  at  the  door  of 
Sir  Everard  Sydney. 

As  they  entered,  Basil  inquired  for  Mistress 
Margaret ;  but  an  air  of  confusion  and  distress 
pervading  all  the  servants,  forced  him  suddenly 
to  ask  if  his  father  were  ill. 

He  was  told  that  Sir  Everard  was  perfectly 
well,  but  that  Lady  Sydney  had  been  suddenly 
seized  with  paralysis. 

Forgetful  even  of  Rosalind's  letter,  he  flew « 
to  his  mother's  dressing-room,  and  there  indeed 
was  set  forth  a  powerful  lesson  to  human  vani- 
ty ; — the  high-born,  beautiful,  and  desperately 
proud  woman  struggling  with  weakness,  dri- 
velling like  an  idiot,  her  hands  refusing  to  do 
their  office,  her  tongue  unable  to  utter  words, 
her  limbs  heavy  and  powerless,  while  the  thin 
lid  refused  to  close  over  the  senseless  horrors 
of  her  leaden  eye  !  Margaret  knelt  at  her  side  ; 
and  poor  Sir  Everard,  stricken  and  appalled,  was 
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listening  to  the  physician's  opinion.  Father 
Frank  ever  and  anon  pressed  her  lips  with  a 
small  ebony  crucifix,  and  was  ready  to  ad- 
minister the  last  rites  of  the  church  if  she 
desired  them.  It  would  appear  that  she  was 
fully  sensible  of  all  which  passed  around  her ; 
for  when  her  son  entered,  although  the  lagging 
blood  did  not,  as  was  its  wont,  kindle  in  her 
brown  cheek,  yet  she  moved  her  hand  and 
tried  hard  to  speak.  It  was  both  an  afflicting 
and  an  affecting  hour.  Basil  forgot  his  mother's 
pride,  his  mother's  bigotry,  his  mother's  tem- 
per ;  he  only  saw  there  before  him,  in  almost 
the  apathy  of  death,  her  whose  lip  had  caress- 
ed— whose  voice  had  soothed — whose  spirit,  now 
about  to  wing  to  other  worlds,  had  never  slum- 
bered nor  slept  where  his  interests  were  con- 
cerned ;  who  gloried  in  his  glory,  who  feared 
his  fears,  who  hoped  his  hopes ;  who  was, 
in  all  things  but  in  his  religion,  a  second  self. 
He  kissed  her  hand ;  he  pressed  the  white 
cold  fingers  to  his  burning  brow;  he  prayed 
humbly,  fervently  to  God,  as  men  only  pray 
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in  the  time  of  trouble  ;  he  wearied  Heaven  with 
supplications;  and  when  the  midnight  watch 
had  nearly  set,  and  the  physician  succeeded  in 
getting  blood  twice  from  her  arm,  and  desired 
that  she  might  not  be  disturbed,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  did  Basil  Sydney  leave  her  side,  and, 
beckoning  Margaret  into  an  ante-room,  deli- 
ver to  her  Rosalind's  letter.  Pale  as  she  was 
from  watching  and  anxiety,  she  became  livid 
when  her  eye  rested  on  the  writing.  She 
snatched  it  from  his  hand,  while  hers  trembled 
so  violently  that  she  could  hardly  break  the 
seal ;  but  her  eyes  scanned  his  features. 
Basil  could  not  have  looked  as  he  did  had 
he  known  what  she  would  have  perjured  her 
soul  to  conceal  :  this  conviction  reassured 
her ;  and,  with  an  effort  that  would  have 
nobly  honoured  a  better  cause,  she  broke  the 
wax. 

"  I  know  you  have  —  I  know  not  why,  nor 
how  —  doubted  me,  Colonel  Sydney,"  she  said, 
after  glancing  over  the  letter.  "  Will  this  con- 
vince you  P"'  —  She  turned  the  paper,  and  held 
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the  signature  before  him;  and  although  his  head 
reeled,  he  saw 

"  Suffer  that  I  call  you  sister,  being  with  all 

affection,'' and  then,  —  there  was  the  name 

"  Raymond,"  signed  in  Rosalind's  fair  and 
distinct  hand. 

"  Are  you  satisfied.  Colonel  Sydney  ?"  she 
continued,  "  or  shall  I  read  ?  How  !  '  My  be- 
loved Cuthbert  is  still  so  ill,  that '  " 

"  Peace,  peace,"  said  Basil,  waving  his  hand, 
"  I  had  heard  enough  before :  I  have  seen 
now  !  Lady,  I  doubted  not  your  truth,  but  I 
thought  you  might  be  mistaken.  Is  there  no 
word,  no  message  to  my  father  ?" 

"  None,"  she  replied,  "  none  whatever ; — 
but  even  in  her,  in  my  own  brother's  wife,  I 
cannot  tolerate  such  duplicity.  There!"  She 
tore  the  letter  in  half,  and  flung  it  on  the  fire : 
the  flame  caught  it,  as  she  exclaimed,  "  So 
perish  all  villany  !" 

"  Amen  to  that !"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  a 
curtained  recess  close  to  the  carved  chimney- 
piece  ;  and  while  the  words  were  in  utterance, 
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the  burning  letter  was  grasped  in  the  Outlaw^s 
hand  ;  —  with  a  determination  which,  in  effect, 
was  like  the  spring  of  a  young  tiger,  Margaret 
seized  his  arm ;  but  he  held  the  letter  high 
above  her  head,  and  smiling  scornfully  upon 
her  efforts,  said, 

''I,  too,  so  hate  duplicity,  that  I  would  fain 
unveil  it  to  the  world." 

"  Colonel  Sydney  !  Basil !""  she  exclaimed, 
forgetting  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment  the 
forms  of  society,  and  repeatedly  uttering  the 
name  that  she  loved  best,  — "  Oh,  take  the 
letter  from  him  :  it  betrays  my  brother,  and 
he  will  use  it  to  his  destruction.  You  know 
his  political  violence ;  he  will  surely  use  it  to 
my"  brother'^s  ruin.*" 

"  Your  brother's  ruin  !  Mark  ye  the  sister's 
devotion,"  said  the  zealot  calmly  :  then,  draw- 
ing closely  to  her,  he  whispered  in  a  tone 
which,  though  heard  only  by  herself,  made  her 
tremble  from  head  to  foot,  "  It  is  your  own^ 
not  his,  you  fear."  Margaret  sunk  on  her  knees 
in  an  attitude  of  supplication.     Basil  thought 
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she  had  fainted,  and  raised  her  from  the  ground. 
The  Outlaw  cast  upon  her  a  look  of  contempt, 
so  hitter,  so  terrible,  so  withering,  that  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands;  and,  when 
she  withdrew  them,  there  was  a  mingling  of 
lamplight  and  moonlight  in  the  room,  the  kind 
countenance  of  Basil  Sydney  was  bending  over 
her,  and  she  could  hear  the  heavy  breathings  of 
Lady  Sydney  from  the  next  chamber. 

"  Is  he  gone — is  he  quite  gone — that  fearful, 
fearful  man  ?'■  she  inquired,  looking  timidly  to- 
wards the  recess,  where  he  had  been  unintention- 
ally concealed.     "  Are  you  sure  he  is  gone  ?'' 

"  Quite,  quite  sure." 

"  Did  you  see  his  last  look  ?*" 

"  I  did  not,"'  said  Basil,  almost  inclined  to 
smile  at  the  terror  he  could  not  comprehend. 

"  And  he  is  really  gone  .''""' 

"  Mistress  Margaret,  if  you  will  permit  me, 
I  will  follow  him,  and  procure  his  promise  that 
he  will  not  seek  for  nor  molest  your  brother.'' 

"  Not  so,  not  so,  for  worlds  !"  she  replied. 
"  Alas  !   I  have  no  brother  !   no  friend." 
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"  You  do  me  wrong,""  replied  Basil — "you 
do  me  great  wrong,  when  you  say  you  have 
neither  friend  nor  brother.     What  am  I  ?" 

"  Alas  !  I  cannot  speak  now  :  but — leave  me 
for  a  little  time,  and  I  can  then  thank  you." 

"  Banish  from  your  thoughts  the  remem- 
brance of  that  strange  and  mysterious  man, — 
and  sleep  for  a  few  hours.  Please  Heaven,  my 
mother  will  be  better  in  the  morning." 

For  many  minutes  after  Basil  withdrew, 
Margaret  neither  changed  her  place  nor  her 
position.  She  remained,  her  fingers  pressed 
upon  her  eye-balls,  and  her  elbows  resting  on  » 
the  cushioned  arms  of  the  chair  in  which  she 
sat ;  while  her  glossy  raven  hair,  freed  from 
controul,  swept  like  a  pall  over  her  shoulders. 

"  They  are  all  gone,"  she  said,  at  last,  "  all 
save  the  watchers  who  watch  by  the  bed  of 
sickness,  or  those  who  care  for  the  safety 
of  such  as  enjoy  Nature's  foretaste  of  death." 
She  opened  the  casement,  and  peered  with  a 
searching  and  curious  eye  into  the  heavens :  it 
was  a  bright  and  glorious  night ;  one  on  which 
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the  stars  make  holiday  in  heaven,  and  shame 
by  their  brilliancy  the  pale  light  of  their 
queenly  moon.  The  turrets  of  Westminster 
looked  as  if  steeped  in  silver ;  the  great  clock 
struck-^one — two;  the  abbey  chimes  marked 
the  hours'  footsteps  with  the  soft  music  of  its 
bells,  and  the  lesser  churches  answered  from 
their  consecrated  steeples :  then  the  watchmen 
paced  their  rounds,  calling  the  hour  that  had 
sunk  into  the  hearse  of  Time ;  and  the  holiness 
of  repose  floated  on  the  atmosphere  of  heaven. 

"They  are  there;""  continued  Margaret: 
"  the  stars  which  that  proud  woman  considers 
as  the  guardians  of  her  destiny  are  above  us; 
there, — her  own  was  never  more  bright  than 
at  this  moment  —  while  she  is  dying.  Great 
God  !  have  I  been  deceiving  myself,  while  I 
sought  to  deceive  others  !  Have  I  squandered 
the  talents  which  even  now  in  my  extremity 
still  throb  within  me,  while,  by  pursuing  a 
more  simple  course  of  woman's   unambitious 

life,  I  might  have  been !     What  could  I 

not  have  been  ?    One  passion  — one — one  surely 
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is  pure  within  my  heart.  I  thought  it  might 
have  turned  to  bitterness ;  but  no,  it  could 
not :  whatever  kindliness  is  in  my  soul  is  his. 
Oh,  Basil!  Basil!  'tis  when  I  think  of  thee 
that  all  things  in  the  world  appear  as  nought, 
as  meagre  and  contemptible :  my  head  and 
heart  are  fevered,  and  I  could  almost  weep 
for  weakness.  False  star,"  she  added,  as  that 
of  her  own  nativity  shone  sparkling  and  smiling 
over  one  of  the  abbey  towers,  "  I  see,  yet  I 
despise  you  ;  I  disbelieve,  yet  court  the  know- 
ledge of  your  mysteries." 

Much  more  she  said,  in  which  the  names  of 
Rosalind  and  Cuthbert  and  Alice  mingled : 
and  once  she  appeared  as  if  inclined  to  kneel 
and  pray,  but  her  knees  refused  the  unaccus- 
tomed office ;  they  would  not  bend.  She  was 
then  about  to  descend  into  the  garden,  but 
thought  she  perceived  the  figure  of  a  man 
skulking  among  the  shrubs. 

She  imagined  at  first  that,  as  the  Outlaw 
sometimes  passed  through  that  garden  to  the 
park,  it  might  be  him,  and  she  withdrew  be- 
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hind  a  pillar  that  supported  an  upper  balcony, 
resolved  to  watch  his  movements.  Presently 
his  foot  was  on  a  step  of  the  terrace  that  led 
to  the  room  where,  as  she  was  now  circum- 
stanced, the  most  important  event  of  her  life 
had  occurred.  He  came,  to  use  the  beautiful 
and  always  emphatic  language  of  Scripture, 
"  like  a  thief  in  the  night,"  stealthily,  step  by 
step  ;  and  exactly  as  he  arrived  opposite  the 
window,  Margaret  stood  before  him !  Her 
shroud-like  hair  had  fallen  still  lower;  and,  as 
she  was  dressed  in  black,  nothing  showed  of 
colour  about  her  except  her  face,  white  as 
marble,  and  her  finely-proportioned  arms,  which 
fell  at  either  side.  The  man  started  as  he  had 
seen  a  spectre ;  and  beholding  a  stranger,  she 
was  about  to  call  for  aid,  when  he  implored 
her  to  forbear. 

"  I  am  no  thief,  madam  ;  I  declare  it  in  the 
face  of  Heaven ;  nor  did  I  intend  any  harm  to 
the  family  :  but  I  heard  that" —  he  spoke  the 
name  lowly,  as  in  terror — "  was  in  this  house, 
and   seeing  a  shadow  pass,  I  thought  I  would 
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ascertain  if  it  were  his.  I  suppose  I  have 
been  misinformed .'' 

"  He  is  but  just  gone,""  replied  Margaret. 
"  He  was  in  this  room  not  half  an  hour  since — 
but  what  want  you  of  him  ?" 

"  Again  escaped  !"  muttered  the  man  of 
blood.  "Again  escaped!" — He  retreated  a 
few  steps ;  and  then,  turning  to  Margaret,  ex- 
claimed— "  When  you  see  him,  tell  him  the 
dagger  that  once  tasted  his  blood  thirsts  for 
another  draught." 

Margaret  was  horror-struck ;  and  when  she 
again  looked,  she  thought  she  saw  two  men 
passing  into  the  shadow  of  the  garden  wall. 

Another  hope,  a  weak  one  it  is  true,  but  one 
at  which  she  eagerly  caught  in  the  absence  of  a 
stronger,  suggested  itself  by  the  strange  intru- 
sion of  this  visitor.  It  was  clear  that  the  mys- 
terious outlaw,  an  ancient  friend  of  the  House 
of  Sydney,  possessed  the  power  of  moulding  her 
destiny,  and  of  destroying  all  her  hopes  at 
once ;  it  was  certain,  also,  that  his  words  and 
manner  boded  evil  to  her  plans.     The  ruffian 
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who  had  dogged  his  footsteps,  was  evidently 
bent  upon  his  destruction  ;  and  the  chance  that 
he  might  succeed,  and  so  remove  from  her  path 
the  most  perilous  of  all  her  obstacles,  came  con- 
fusedly yet  forcibly  upon  her  mind.  A  few 
moments  only  elapsed  before  her  thoughts  had 
worked  their  purpose,  and  in  a  shrill  whisper 
she  called  to  the  man  to  return.  The  call  was 
again  uttered,  and  heard ;  the  fellow  stood  at 
the  bottom  of  the  steps,  waiting  for  further 
converse, 

"  The  person  you  seek,"  said  Margaret,  in  a 
low  tone,  "  may  be  still  beneath  this  roof ;  be 

patient  and  watchful,  and "  as  she  spoke, 

she  leaned  over  the  balcony,  and  the  ruffian 
advanced  up  one  or  two  steps,  and  placed  his 
hand  beneath  his  vest,  as  if  to  clutch  the  dagger 
he  so  coveted  to  use. 

At  the  instant,  the  hissing  sound  of  a  bullet 
passed  through  the  air,  and  the  ruffian  fell  dead 
upon  the  steep  and  narrow  steps ;  alarmed  by 
the  report,  and  by  the  shriek  that  Margaret 
uttered  in  her  terror.   Sir  Everard   and  Basil 
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rushed  into  the  room — rapidly  descended  the 
stone  staircase,  and  by  the  starlight  beheld 
the  Outlaw  standing  over  the  corpse  of  the  slain 
man.  For  a  few  moments  the  silence  was  un- 
broken by  a  single  word. 

At  length  the  Outlaw  spoke. 

"  Even  here,  in  the  calm  quiet  of  night,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  and  solemn  voice,  "  hath  the 
worker  of  evil  perished.  I  grieve  that  the  last 
deed  of  a  soldier  should  have  robbed  the  hang- 
man of  his  right.  Basil  Sydney,  look  upon 
this  carrion,  and  behold  the  foul  form  of  a 
wretch  stained  with  the  best  blood  of  England, 
— of  men  who  might,  even  now,  but  for  the 
hand  of  this  assassin,  restore  her  to  her  high 
place  among  the  nations  !" 

Meanwhile  the  retainers  of  the  house  had 
been  alarmed.  The  garden  was  searched,  and 
the  familiar  of  the  dead  spy  dragged  forward 
to  the  group.  The  fellow  laughed  as  he  stood 
before  the  Outlaw. 

"  Master,  the  chance  was  yours,"  said  he ; 
"  many  a  time  we  had  you  nearer  than  to-night. 
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And  I  told  Snap* em,  'twas  like  poking  his  head 
into  the  otter's  hole  to  follow  here.  Well,  he's 
got  the  reward  at  last  ;  but  'tis  lead  instead  of 
gold." 

The  fellow  was  removed  by  the  servants,  and 
the  Outlaw  continued  for  a  few  minutes  gazing 
upon  the  dead  body  of  his  old  and  most  im- 
placable foe. 

At  length  he  turned  to  Sir  Everard.  "  I  go 
now,"  said  he,  "  but  you  will  see  me  once  more. 
Sydney,  the  debt  I  owe  to  you  for  years  of 
tried  and  patient  friendship,  I  will  largely  pay. 
Basil,  suffer  no  act  of  rashness  to  beget  an 
age  of  misery.  But  my  warning  is  needless : 
the  house  in  which  Death  triumphs  can  witness 
no  bridal.""  He  uttered  this  sentence  as  if 
rather  communing  with  himself  than  address- 
ing the  ear  of  another.  Then  again  turning  to 
Sir  Everard,  he  said,  "  I  have  but  one  other 
duty  to  perform.  It  shall  be  done  ere  many 
days  are  named  among  the  past.  Till  then 
farewell." 

He  walked   slowly   from    the   garden;    and 
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when  Basil  sought  Margaret,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  some  explanation  of  the  mystery,  she 
had  retired  to  "  her  rest." 

The  gentle  Baronet  lingered  for  a  few  mo- 
ments longer,  pondering  over  an  event  far  be- 
yond his  comprehension,  wondering  at  the  new 
deed  of  his  ancient  but  fearful  friend,  and  giv- 
ing directions  for  the  removal  of  the  body  of 
the  sergeant, — the  wretch  who,  half  for  hire, 
and  half  for  hatred,  had  so  long  watched  his 
path  with  the  perseverance  of  the  sleuth- 
hound  ;  and  who,  when  political  motives  no 
longer  pushed  him  on,  had  with  untiring  ani- 
mosity followed  him  from  place  to  place,  seek- 
ing for  some  safe  moment  to  achieve  the  che- 
rished object  of  years. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Is  not  He  just  that  all  this  doth  behold, 
From  highest  Heaven,  and  beares  an  equal  eye  ? 
Shall  He  thy  sins  up  in  his  knowledge  fold, 
And  guiltie  be  of  thine  impietie  ? 

Spenser. 

The  days  that  followed  the  drcumstance  we 
have  recorded  in  our  last  chapter  passed  with 
wearisome  heaviness  to  Sir  Everard  Sydney 
and  the  members  of  his  household.  The  good 
baronet  had  indeed  sought  to  expel  painful 
thoughts  and  apprehensions,  by  resorting  to 
the  once  favourite  occupation  of  his  life.  But 
his  mind  wandered  from  the  pleasant  pursuits 
of  happier  times.  A  dread  of  some  impending 
evil  pressed  upon  him  ;  and  while  he  busied 
himself  with  preparations  for  removal   to  his 
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beloved  home,  it  was  not  with  that  alacrity 
which  shows  when  the  heart  participates  in 
labour. 

"  Ralph,"  said  he  at  length  to  his  faith- 
ful shadow,  "  I  think  I  can  trust  you  to 
fasten  down  these  boxes  without  noise :  I 
would  not  have  the  least  noise  made  for  the 
world,  because  it  might  rouse  your  mistress 
from  her  sleep ;  and  though  more  than  a  week 
has  elapsed  since  her  attack,  yet  the  doctor 
assures  me  the  more  she  sleeps  the  better." 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  restorer  of  natur,"  replied 
Ralph,  "  and  the  moles  and  the  dormice  know 
that  well  ;  though  neither  Brano  nor  I  have 
slept  much  since  we  came  here, — the  air  is  so 
thick,  it  is  so  hard  to  get  it  down  one's  throat. 
I  am  sure  'tis  that  has  given  the  poor  dog  the 
wheezings." 

"  That,  or  old  age,"  replied  Sir  Everard,  as 
he  cut  some  camphor  carefully  over  the  skin  of 
a  Dutch  bat. 

"  And  these  mouldy  things,"  said  Ralph, 
holding  up  a  parcel  of  lizard-skins,  "  are  these 
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to  be  packed  too  ?  My  heart !  how  Mistress 
Rosy  would  laugh  if  she  saw  them  !" 

"  I  thought  I  told  you,  Ralph,  not  to  men- 
tion that  young  lady's  name  before  me?'* 

"  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon,"  replied  the 
poor  fellow  ;  "  but  it 's  the  case  with  me,  that 
what  is  on  the  top  of  the  heart  gets  the  first  to 
the  lip.     I  won't  do  it  again,  sir." 

"  No,  nor  think  of  her  !" 

*'  Not  think  of  her,  sir  !  Ah,  Brano  and 
I  can't  help  that — she  was  so  kind  to  us  both." 

"  You  have  put  those  skins  very  carelessly 
together.  I  thought  you  had  been  long  enough 
with  me  to  know  that  things  are  not  to  be 
valued  for  their  beauty,  but  for  the  light  they 
throw  upon  science." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Ralph,  stretching  over 
the  packing-case,  his  long  back  looking  like 
that  of  one  of  the  huge  green  lizards;  "only  I 
thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  get  such  as  these 
out  of  the  dirty  bog-sort  o'  pond  that  was  near 
the  Lazer's  Bush  by  Sydney  Pleasance,  as  to 
take  them  all  this  way." 
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"  There  certainly  were  lizards  there,  I  re- 
member,'" said  Sir  Everard,  stooping  and  ex- 
amining the  skins,  "  and  perhaps  they  are 
nearly  the  same.  At  all  events,  it  will  be 
curious  to  compare  them  :  and  you  can  catch 
me  some  when  we  return." 

Ralph  sighed. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Ralph  ?  Do  you  not 
like  the  idea  of  returning  ?"  inquired  his  kind 
master. 

"  Like  the  thought  of  going  back !  Oh 
yes,  sir  ;  the  old  crow  loves  its  own  tree  best  : , 
only  there  are  no  nets,  or  anything  of  that 
sort ;  and  there  is  no  Mistress  Rosalind  to  set 
the  little  natty  work  in  order  now.  But  I  ask 
your  pardon,  sir :  I  won't  say  another  word 
about  her,  if  I  can  help  it,  sir ;  only  she  does 
come  so  natur-like  to  my  thoughts  when  think- 
ing about  the  forest.  Well,  if  you  are  going 
away,  would  you  mind  my  having  Sandy  to 
help  me  pack  the  rest  .^" 

"  You  may  have  him,  if  you  like,"  said  Sir 
Everard ;    '*  but  you   can   take   your  time    to 
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place  in  order  the  things  I  have  given  you  to 
arrange.  Heaven  knows  when  or  where  those 
cases  may  be  opened  !"" 

"  I  think  as  your  honour  thinks,"  replied 
Ralph,  whose  wit  and  tongue  had  been  mar- 
vellously quickened  since  his  residence  in  the 
great  city  ;  *'  I  think  as  your  honour  thinks ; 
for,  indeed,  after  the  usage  I  got,  and  Mistress 
Rosa" — he  paused  in  the  middle  of  her  name, 
conscious  that  he  was  again  about  to  transgress, 
and  Sir  Everard  pitying  his  confusion,  yet 
quite  unable  to  hear  her  name  mentioned  with- 
out emotion,  left  the  library  to  Brano  and 
Ralph,  and  sought  his  wife's  chamber. 

"  ""Tis  a  strange  thing,''  continued  the  affec- 
tionate though  half-witted  retainer,  "  and  there 
must  be  something  in  it  that  I  can't  make  out. 
They  say  mistress  Rosy  went  away  from  us  of 
herself, — from  Brano,  the  dog  that  loves  her, 
and  from  poor  Ralph,  and  her  kind  uncle,  and 
Captain  Basil,  and  all.  And  they  tell  me  that 
she  who  was  so  good,  grew  wicked  in  a  day. 
Ah  !   no,   no !     Ralph  is   not  fool    enough    to 
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think  that.  He  knows  the  lily  will  not  of  it- 
self plunge  its  white  leaves  in  the  black  soil,  or 
the  tree  wantonly  shake  away  the  green  cloth- 
ing that  summer  gave  it.  Ah!  no,  no  !  Mistress 
Rosy  was  good,  and  is  good." 

The  simple  reasoning  of  Ralph  was  not  how- 
ever the  reasoning  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family.  Doubts  concerning  Rosalind  had  given 
way  to  certainty,  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  motives  that  had  led  to  her 
elopement,  even  Sir  Everard  Sydney  had  con- 
sidered her  as  ungrateful  and  worthless,  and 
strove  hard  with  ancient  habits  and  affections 
to  expel  her  from  his  heart. 

Lady  Sydney  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
state  of  stupor  that  succeeded  the  paralysis. 
She  slumbered  day  and  night,  and  the  strongest 
efforts  of  her  attendants  could  hardly  recall  her 
to  momentary  recollection  of  any  thing  or  any 
one.  The  benevolent  abbess  had  delayed  her 
departure ;  and  Basil  passed  sleepless  nights 
in  anticipation  that  the  coming  morning 
would  summon  him    to    the    King's    side;    he 
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hoped  he  might  meet  Cuthbert  in  the  field, 
and  repay  his  treachery  as  it  merited.  Mar- 
garet had  been  unfailing  in  her  attentions 
to  Lady  Sydney,  but  Basil  remarked  as  in- 
gular  change  in  her  habits ;  she  appeared 
haunted  by  some  great  and  supernatural  dread 
— every  sound,  every  step,  the  rolling  of  every 
carriage  as  it  shook  the  pavement  of  their 
court-yard,  seemed  to  make  her  tremble.  She 
was  certainly  labouring  under  strong  mental 
excitement;  her  eyes  became  hollow,  and  her 
lips  livid.  She  grew  painfully  anxious ;  and 
more  than  once  seemed  on  the  eve  of  making 
some  communication  to  Basil,  but  "  ceased 
ere  she  began."' 

After  Sir  Everard  had  left  his  study  and 
his  specimens  to  Ralph's  superintendence,  he 
sought  his  wife's  chamber,  where  Margaret 
was  as  usual  an  attentive  watcher ;  at  first  he 
occupied  a  vacant  seat  by  Lady  Sydney's  bed- 
side; and  then  removed  a  little  farther  off, 
fancying  that  his  being  so  near  prevented  the 
free  current  of  air  from  coming  to  her  through 
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the  window.  Lady  Sydney  was  awake,  and  her 
eyes  had  in  some  degree  recovered  their  ex- 
pression. She  beckoned  her  husband  to  her 
side,  and  pressing  her  lips  to  his  hand,  inti- 
mated that  she  wished  to  be  alone  with  Mar- 
garet. When  they  were  quite  by  themselves 
she  pointed  to  a  small  table,  upon  which  stood 
a  crosier,  and  one  or  two  books  impressed  with 
curious  signs  upon  the  binding.  Margaret  in- 
quired if  she  wished  the  cross  to  be  brought 
her.  She  negatived  that  with  a  motion  of  her 
head.  Margaret  first  touched  one  volume,  then 
another.  Was  it  the  first  ? — the  second  ?  — the 
third  ?  —  Yes.  The  young  lady  brought  the 
book,  and  placed  it  before  her ;  then,  kneel- 
ing on  the  hassock,  turned  over  page  after 
page — page  after  page,  to  please  the  cabalistic 
fancy  of  her  patroness.  No  one,  observing 
the  mild  humility  which  this  girl  displayed 
while  attending  to  the  least  movement  of  Lady 
Sydney,  would  have  believed  that,  at  the ., 
very  moment  when  she  noted  to  herself  the 
feebleness  with  which  the  hand  that  dealt  her 
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the  unforgiven,  unforgotten  blow,  was  motion- 
ing its  directions  to  turn  the  mystic  leaves, 
she  exulted  in  its  weakness,  and  impiously  be- 
lieved that  Heaven  had  avenged  her  by  the  vi- 
sitation that  afflicted  the  unfortunate  lady. 

Lady  Sydney's  eye  rested  on  a  particular 
sign  and  sentence  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  she 
was  labouring  under  some  strong  emotion,  for 
she  trembled  violently,  and  signified  that  she 
wished  to  see  her  son.  Her  voice  too  appeared 
to  have  regained  a  portion  of  its  power,  for 
she  told  Margaret  that  she  desired  to  be  left 
alone  with  him.  The  words  that  passed  be- 
tween the  mother  and  son  during  a  space  of 
some  hours  were  known  only  to  themselves ; 
but  Lady  Sydney's  object  was  to  convince 
Basil  that  the  time — the  day  was  arrived,  when 
an  important  change  in  his  domestic  life  must 
take  place;  her  heart  had  long  decided  that 
Margaret  would  be  his  fitting  bride,  and  she 
,  enlarged  on  the  duplicity  of  the  one  who  had 
deserted  them,  and  the  brilliant  qualities  of 
the    other,    with    but    too   much    success,    for 
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Basil  could  contradict  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  He  had  loved  his  mother,  and  in  his 
own  estimation  the  sacrifice  of  his  hand,  heart- 
less as  it  must  be  presented  at  the  altar,  would 
not  be  ill-savoured,  if  it  made  that  beloved 
mother's  last  hours  happy.  Having  once  pro- 
mised, he  hastened  to  fulfil  her  desire ;  and 
seeking  Margaret,  informed  her,  with  much 
delicacy,  but  with  a  coldness  that  would  have 
marred  an  ordinary  bridal,  of  his  mother's 
wish  that  they  should  be  immediately  united. 
It  would  have  been  curious  to  have  read,  when 
Lady  Sydney  placed  the  quickly  betrothed 
hands  together,  what  passed  within  the  ambi- 
tious mind  of  Margaret. 

"  My  mother  desires  my  happiness ;  and  if 
you  will  accept  a  heart  much  seared,  you  — " 
But  Lady  Sydney,  weak  and  fading  as  she  was, 
continued  too  wise  a  tactician  to  permit  any  con- 
versation on  the  subject.  She  prevailed  on 
her  son,  who  had  led  himself  to  believe  that  it 
then  mattered  very  little  whom  he  married,  to 
espouse  one  whom^  she  felt  assured  would  con- 
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vert  him  to  the  right  way ;  and  having  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  his  promise,  she  wished  it  ratified 
before  her  death.  She  was  perfectly  aware  that, 
under  the  new  laws,  Father  Frank's  matrimonial 
solemnization  would  neither  be  binding  nor 
legal,  but  she  desired  to  see  their  hands  united 
by  a  Catholic  priest ;  though  when  summoned 
to  perform  the  office,  the  worthy  padre  appear- 
ed not  at  all  inclined  to  comply.  He  declared 
that  it  was  ill  time  for  marriage  when  the  Lady 
Sydney  was  most  probably  dying,  and  appeal- 
ed to  Sir  Everard  as  to  the  propriety  of  put- 
ting it  off;  but  Lady  Sydney's  will  was  a 
matter  never  combated;  and  the  priest  had 
most  reluctantly  opened  his  missal,  while  the 
pair  about  to  be  united  stood  by  the  Lady 
Sydney's  couch.  It  was  a  sad  and  painful- 
looking  bridal ;  it  was  impossible  not  to  see 
that  Basil  Sydney  inherited  rather  more  of 
his  father's  gentleness  than  became  a  soldier, 
but  his  heart  had  been  sorely  tried  —  his 
first  affections  blighted ;  his  generous  and  ho- 
nourable feelings  were   enlisted   for  her  who, 
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of  an  ancient  family,  beautiful,  and  gifted 
with  accomplishments  and  intellect  that  would 
have  adorned  a  queen,  was  still  thrown  by  the 
whim  and  caprice  of  fortune  upon  his  pity — 
on  his  father's  bounty  ;  he  cared  little  what 
was  to  be  his  future  fate  ;  he  felt  gratified  at 
having  it  in  his  power  to  soothe  and  comfort 
the  death-bed  of  a  parent,  whom  he  thought 
he  loved  more  than  ever  he  had  really  done. 
He  uttered  but  a  single  sentence  as  he  pre- 
pared for  the  ceremony.  Turning  to  his  bride, 
he  murmured,  "  I  make  at  least  one  sacrifice 
to  you  and  to  my  mother  :  my  vengeance  upon 
your  perfidious  brother  !" 

There  were  no  joy-beaming  countenances  in 
attendance  on  the  bride  ;  nor  were  there  blithe 
bridemaids,  nor  flowers,  nor  gay  dresses.  The 
servants'  brows  were  clouded,  and  they  whis- 
pered with  each  other  in  the  corners  of  the 
mansion,  and  on  the  stairs.  Sir  Everard  Syd- 
ney, accustomed  to  yield  to  his  wife's  behests, 
and  broken  down  in  heart  and  in  spirit  by 
Rosalind's   deception,  would    not,   could    not. 
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thwart  the  will  of  his  lady  in  a  matter  on 
which  her  very  existence  even  for  a  little  time 
appeared  to  hang ;  he  stood  moodily,  sensible 
that  he  was  running  counter  to  the  laws,  by 
sanctioning  a  ceremony  in  direct  opposition 
both  to  them  and  to  his  conscience.  There  was 
a  deep  red  flush  upon  the  cheek  of  the  bride  as 
she  grasped  the  hand  of  him  who  was  about  to 
become  her  husband  ;  and  though  her  dark  eye 
flashed  with  a  triumph  that  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  affection,  at  times  it  seemed  as  if 
a  thick  mist  passed  before  it  as  she  pressed  her 
fingers  upon  the  lids,  and  sighed  heavily.  A 
few  moments,  however,  would  place  her  beyond 
the  dread  of  losing  all  that  to  her  was  valuable 
— name,  station,  and  honour ;  and  if  thoughts 
of  peril,  mingled  with  the  consciousness  that 
all  for  which  she  had  so  long  panted  was 
about  to  be  obtained,  they  were  but  as  the 
faint  sounds  of  danger  when  safety  is  within 
certain  reach. 

Father  Frank  was  evidently  affected  with  no 
ordinary  emotion,  insomuch  that  the  first  words 
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he  uttered  were  inaudible ;  and  Lady  Sydney, 
supported  on  crimson  cushions,  looked,  poor 
woman,  proud — ay,  though  half  that  temple  of 
clay  was  already  within  the  grasp  of  death,  still 
she  looked  proud — of  the  triumph  she  had 
achieved.  As  the  priest  proceeded  with  the 
ceremony,  of  which  he  had  scarcely  read  more 
than  a  dozen  sentences,  a  loud  and  prolonged 
howl  outside  the  chamber-door  startled  all  pre- 
sent, and  the  sacred  volume  trembled  in  his 
hands.  It  was  repeated,  more  loudly  than 
before;  and  while  its  deep  and  melancholy 
echo  sounded  through  the  house,  the  chamber- 
door  opened,  the  old  hound  bounded  forward, 
and  the  Outlaw  —  pale,  his  hair  uncombed, 
his  beard  unshaven,  his  rich  dress  travel- 
soiled,  while  a  cloak  of  grey  camlet  fell  to  the 
ground  from  off  his  shoulders  —  stood  before 
the  astonished  party. 

"  I  arraign  ye  all  as  actors  in  an  illegal 
and  unhallowed  ceremony ;"  he  said,  in  a  deep 
and  solemn  tone  of  warning.  "  For  you.  Sir 
Everard  Sydney,  I   blush  at  your  weakness : 
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to  humour  the  fancy  of  an  ill-ruled  wife, 
you  have  consented  to  offer  up  your  own  son. 
Nay,  young  woman,  let  not  your  eye  dare  to 
flash  on  me ;  the  only  lightning  dwelling  in 
virgin  eyes  should  be  that  of  virtue.  Your 
hour  is  come !" 

Father  Frank  closed  his  breviary  and  has- 
tened from  the  room ;  nor  could  the  commands 
of  Lady  Sydney,  uttered  in  a  feeble  and  imper- 
fect voice,  but  with  a  manner  unshorn  of  its 
usual  authority,  stay  his  steps. 

"  This  is  no  place  for  debate ;  let  us  adjourn 
to  the  next  chamber  ;  it  was  the  scene  of  one 
disclosure;  but  the  great  marvel  is  to  come," 
said  the  Outlaw.  *"'  I  will  conduct  this  lady :" 
he  took  hold  of  Margaret's  hand  ;  it  was  cold 
and  rigid ;  yet  she  held  herself  bravely,  and 
withdrawing  it  from  his  grasp,  walked  like  a 
stately  queen  to  the  sacrifice  she  knew  was  at 
hand. 

"  Basil,  Basil !  will  you  suffer  this .?"'  exclaim- 
ed Lady  Sydney,  as  overwhelmed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  his  master    spirit   the   young   officer 
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obeyed  his  directions,  and  followed  silently — 
"  My  son,  will  you  suffer  this?"  He  paused, 
and  said  a  few  words  of  conciliation  and  affec- 
tion, assuring  her  that  he  would  return  in  a 
little  time.  She  looked  scornfully  on  him, 
and  muttered,  "  Go,  weak,  vacillating  boy ! 
but  remember,  what  is  written  —  is  written. 
Seek  not  to  thwart  the  Heavens ;  this  day 
must  fix  your  destiny." 

He  kissed  her  brow  :  but  as  he  crossed  the 
chamber,  it  escaped  his  observation  that  the 
Outlaw  had  overset  the  chalice  of  holy-water 
which  stood  at  the  entrance ;  so  bitter  was  his 
hatred  of  all  things  connected  with  Catholicity 
that  he  could  not  forbear,  even  at  such  a  time 
and  in  such  a  place,  to  manifest  his  abhorrence 
of  it. 

A  singular  and  startling  scene  presented  it- 
self to  Colonel  Sydney  as  he  entered  the  next 
room.  His  father  was  leaning  for  support 
against  the  chimney-pillar ;  while,  clinging  to 
his  bosom,  and  with  her  extended  arm  en- 
deavouring to  turn  his   averted  face  towards 
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her,  was  Rosalind,  —  her  beautiful  hair  curl- 
ing round  her  like  a  shower  of  burnished 
gold,  and  her  eager  eyes  steeped  in  tears  that 
glittered  on  a  cheek  where  the  lily  had  fully 
triumphed. 

The  Outlaw's  quivering  lip  told  that  he 
was  struggling  with  the  more  tender  feelings, 
whicli,  though  seldom  called  forth,  were  still 
rife  about  his  heart ;  and  Cuthbert  Raymond, 
worn  and  withered  like  a  young  sapling  wasted 
by  a  deadly  canker,  sat  or  rather  lay  upon  a 
sofa  within  the  recess.  Margaret,  the  proud 
intrepid  Margaret,  looked  upon  the  assembly  as 
Satan  might  have  gazed  on  Paradise,  when  our 
first  parents  were  dismissed  from  its  portals : 
she  was  the  serpent  who  had  spread  the  poi- 
son ;  she  felt  that  discovery  once  made,  j  udg- 
ment  would  follow.  Yet  was  there  something 
so  dignified,  so  elevated  in  her  manner  and 
appearance,  that  though  she  might  be  likened 
to  a  thunder-cloud  hanging  over  a  fair  land- 
scape, still  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
she  might  have  been  otherwise,  and  that  it  was 
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grievous  she  was  not  so.  There  were  others, 
minor  persons,  filling  up  the  back-ground  of  this 
strange  picture :  Alice  Murrough,  whose  wild 
eyes  gleamed  from  beneath  the  cowl  of  her  long 
blue  mantle ;  and  the  friendly  priest,  who  loved 
Rosalind,  despite  all  religious  differences,  as  if 
she  had  been  his  own  child;  there  were  two 
others,  Ralph  and  Brano, —  Ralph  crouching 
near  the  door,  knowing  he  had  no  business  to 
stay,  and  lacking  resolution  to  go ;  while  Brano 
boldly  stood  by  Rosalind,  looking  first  at  one 
then  at  the  other,  as  if  he  wondered  that  Sir 
Everard  did  not  take  her  to  his  heart,  as  was 
his  custom,  for  so  many  and  such  happy  years. 

The  Outlaw  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence 
which  continued  amid  that  singular  group. 

"  Sir  Everard  Sydney,"  he  said,  "  be  not 
like  this  city  world,  casting  off  virtue  and  heap- 
ing benefits  on  vice.  She  is  more  worthy  your 
regard  now  than  when  friendless  and  penniless, 
— she,  that  fragile  fainting  flower,  set  forth  to 
travel  through  a  country's  wars,  that  she  might 
share,  not  your  palace,  but  your  dungeon  ;  not 
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your  prosperity,  but  your  adversity.  Look 
upon  her,  Sir  Everard !  though  she  be  a  Ray- 
mond, and  no  Rosalind ;  though  she  be  Cuth- 
bert's  companion,  and  not  his  wife.""" 

Basil's  hand  was  on  his  sword,  and  the  word 
"  Villain !''  burst  from  his  lips,  when  the  Out- 
law interposed  between  them. 

"  Peace,  peace,  young  man !  and  read  a 
riddle:  the  most  hard  to  solve  are  the  real 
enigmas  of  life,  where  men,  not  words,  are 
actors." 

The  long  absent  one  had  been  struggling  for 
some  time  to  express  her  feelings ;  but  finding 
all  her  efforts  vain  to  induce  Sir  Everard  to 
recognise  her,  she  withdrew  herself  from  his 
bosom,  and  said, 

"  Think  ye  I  would  have  returned  with 
a  stain  upon  my  fame,  and  a  blush  upon  my 
cheek  !  I  am  no  base-born  child ;  my  blood  is 
pure,  my  name  is  taintless.  We  came  not  to 
solicit  recognition,  but  to  wipe  away  the  blot 
which  you,"  and  the  once  gentle  and  playful, 
and  ever  high-souled  girl  cast  a  look  of  such 
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great  reproach  upon  Margaret  that  she  quailed 
beneath  it, — "  which  you  dared  to  place  upon 
me.  Uncle, — I  am  not  your  niece,  yet  I  must 
call  you  by  that  name — a  name  graven  by  grati- 
tude and  love  upon  my  heart ; — there,  there  is 
my  brother;  child  of  the  same  noble  father 
and  the  same  sinless  mother ;  and  I  am  neither 
a  Rosalind  nor  a  Sydney,  but  the  true  Margaret 
Raymond !" 
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Then  starting,  she  her  hand  shrunk  nicely  back, 
As  if  she  had  been  stung,  or  that  she  fear'd 

This  garment  was  the  skin  of  that  old  snake 
Which  at  the  fatal  tree  like  man  appear'd. 

The  ambitious  maid  at  scornfull  distance  stood, 
And  bravely  seemed  of  love's  low  vices  free ; 

Though  vicious  in  her  mind,  not  in  her  blood ; 
Ambition  is  the  minde's  immodestie. 

Davenant. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  astonish- 
ment which  this  declaration  produced.  That 
Rosalind  was  not  Rosalind  they  were  all  aware ; 
— that  she  was  not  of  "  the  Sydneys'  blood"" 
they  all  knew,  for  the  Outlaw  had  fully  sa- 
tisfied their  minds  upon  this  important  point ; 
and  Sir  Everard's  distress  at  losing  her,  had 
been  mingled  with  a  deep  anxiety  to  discover 
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who  and  where  his  brother's  child  actually 
was.  The  disappearance  of  Alice  prevented  his 
inquiring  as  to  the  fate  of  one  in  whose  des- 
tiny nature  and  an  awful  promise  to  the  dead 
had  rendered  the  old  baronet  so  deeply  inte- 
rested. For  a  few  moments  he  remained  so  be- 
wildered as  to  be  almost  unconscious  of  the 
group  that  thronged  around  him  ;  at  length, 
pointing  to  where  the  supposed  Margaret  stood, 
he  inquired  in  a  hoarse,  husky  voice — "  Then, 
who  is  she  ?"  While  Ralph,  whose  presence 
was  totally  unnoticed  by  the  party,  crept  be- 
hind his  master,  and  peering  over  his  shoulder 
so  as  to  scan  his  young  lady's  face,  exclaimed 
sufficiently  loud  to  satisfy  his  own  misgivings, 

"  For  all  that,  it 's  Mistress  Rosy." 

"  And  you,*"  said  Alice,  addressing  Colo- 
nel Sydney, — "  you  forgot  your  promise  to  the 
old  woman,  when  she  gave  you  the  braid :  but 
it  is  my  turn  to  confess,  not  to  reproach." 

"  Viper  !"  exclaimed  Margaret  bitterly. 

"  Peace  !"  said  the  Outlaw,  sternly.  "  Time 
and  the  sun  bring  forth  the  viper's  brood." 
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"  It  is  all  a  mystery — a  mystery  so  great 
that  I  cannot  fathom  it,""  observed  Sir  Everard, 
looking  round.  ''  Fom,  Margaret  Raymond  ! 
then  who  is  she  ?'* 

The  fair  girl  rose  up,  and  taking  the  de- 
ceiver by  the  hand,  attempted  to  lead  her  for- 
ward ;  but  she  would  not  move — she  remained 
fixed  on  the  spot,  firm  and  steadfast. 

"  I  forgive  you, — from  my  heart  I  forgive 
you,"  said  she;  "  and  though  I  cannot  call  you 
friend " 

"  You  would  call  me  cousin,  I  suppose  .^"  she 
interrupted  ;  "  and  you  may,  —  the  vacillating 
prize  may  be  your  own,  if  that  you  like  to 
marry  him  who  not  ten  minutes  since  would 
have  become  my  husband."" 

"  You  little  know  me,"  replied  the  maiden, 
faintly ;  "I  only  wished  to  present  you  to 
your  uncle." 

"  Are  you  so  dull,  so  very  dull  of  compre- 
hension, that  what  is  evident  to  all  you  cannot 
understand?"  inquired  the  Outlaw  of  Sir  Eve- 
rard.   "  That  dark-haired  girl  is  your  brother's 
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child  ;  —  she,  whom  you  call  Rosalind,  is  the 
daughter,  I  grieve  to  tell  it,  of  a  Papist  house, 
and  sister  of  that  soldier  whom  I  lament  to  see 
the  partisan  of  a  fool  and  a  bigot/' 

"  My  brother's  child  !''  repeated  Sir  Eve- 
rard, — "  she  my  brother's  child  !" 

"Yes ;  and  blind  you  must  have  been  to  have 
supposed  that  the  fair  eyes  and  snowy  tints 
of  yonder  maid  could  have  belonged  to  any  of 
your  race.  Her  mother  was  a  dark  Italian, 
hot  of  blood  and  violent ;  her  father,  dark 
and  generous,  free  of  heart  and  purse  —  your 
brother,  by  God's  will.  But  you  were  cast  in 
different  moulds  ;  he  was  all  fire  —  spirit  —  en- 
terprise ;  you  are " 

"  A  peaceful  and  peace-loving  man  !"  said  Sir 
Everard,  filling  up  the  pause.  "  Enough  !  — 
but  let  me  hear  her  story." 

Margaret  desired  permission  to  retire,  though 
the  request  savoured  more  of  command  than 
entreaty. 

^'  If  that  you  are  my  brother's  child,"  re- 
plied Sir  Everard,  with  deep  emotion,  "  I  can 
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only  say,  with  all  humility,  as  did  the  holy 
Prophet  of  God — if  that  you  are  his  child,  '  Be 
your  sins  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  wool/  My 
hand  is  open  to  you,  and  my  heart  !  —  it  needs 
little  skill  to  unlock  my  heart; — but  I  will 
place  you  within  its  sanctuary,  and  shield  you 
for  his  sake — as  I  shielded  her — for  her  own."" 

Margaret  endeavoured  to  bow,  coldly  and 
proudly  ;  but  she  could  not,  and  her  agitated 
feelings  found  vent  in  tears.  She  turned  from 
the  group  to  conceal  her  emotion  ;  while  Alice, 
throwing  back  her  hood,  knelt  at  Father  Frank's 
feet,  and,  clasping  her  hands  together,  said  so- 
lemnly, 

''  The  confession  which  I  meant  to  make  in 
secret,  I  will  make  openly,  so  help  me  God  !  in 
the  face  of  all — truly  as  I  hope,  by  fasting, 
penance,  and  prayer,  to  gain  absolution  for 
my  sins." 

"  Foolish  woman !''  exclaimed  the  Outlaw, 
who  could  let  no  opportunity  pass  of  lashing  at 
the  church  of  Rome  ;  "  you  can  gain  no  abso- 
lution, no  pardon,  but  through  the  merits  of 
Christ ;  I  will  prove ''' 
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"  By  and  by,"  interrupted  Basil,  who  was 
almost  suffocated  by  his  eagerness  to  hear  what 
she  had  to  say  ;  "  by  and  by  —  for  God's  sake, 
let  her  go  on  !'' 

"  There  again,"  said  the  Outlaw,  *'  another 
proof  of  man's  utter  selfishness ;  he  would  rather 
lose  an  opportunity  of  explaining  truth,  than 
deny  gratification  to  his  curiosity." 

"  Can  you  not  feel  for  me?"  ejaculated  Co- 
lonel Sydney :  "  think  of  your  own  young 
days." 

"  Woman,  go  on  !"  replied  the  old  man  ;" — 
and  Alice  accordingly  proceeded  with  her  tale, 
swaying  her  body  to  and  fro  with  the  same  mo- 
notonous motion  we  have  before  described.  She 
stated  in  her  own  strong  and  emphatic  lan- 
guage her  devotion  to  the  Raymond  family, 
which  was,  as  she  said,  "  kind  for  her,  as  her 
and  hers  had  lived  under  them  for  many  and 
many  years  —  longer  than  she  could  tell ;  that 
'  the  mistress,'  as  she  called  Cuthbert's  mother, 
was  as  good,  yet  as  proud  a  lady,  as  ever  wore 
a  silken  shoe  or  ate  off  silver  plate."     How  the 
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lady  had  a  daughter,  but  from  delicacy  of 
health  was  unable  to  perform  a  mother's  duty  ; 
and  thinking  she  could  confide  the  babe  to  her 
care,  sent  for  her,  and  offered  her  much  gold 
to  put  her  own  infant  out  to  nurse  and  take 
charge  of  her  little  girl.  The  gold  tempted 
her,  and  she  sent  her  own  "  babby"  to  her  sis- 
ter across  the  Boyne  Water,  and  little  Marga- 
ret Raymond  lay  on  her  bosom  as  her  own. 

The  "  misthress,"  seeing  her  child  thriving, 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Dublin,  being 
much  divided  between  her  desire  to  go  and 
hear  and  see,  and  her  love  for  her  child,  which 
she  longed  to  have  brought  her,  as  usual,  every 
day.  The  infant  was  still  delicate,  but  its 
nurse's  affection  increased  for  it  daily,  and  she 
descanted  warmly  upon  her  tenderness  towards 
it.  She  herself  was  ever,  she  confessed,  proud  of 
her  beauty  ;  and  she  had  been  much  admired 
by  the  English  regiment  quartered  in  Limerick, 
to  which  Sir  Everard  Sydney's  brother  belong- 
ed. She  frequently  attended  the  beautiful 
Italian  lady  with  whom  he  lived,  and  she  had 
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been  sent  for  to  her  on  her  dying-bed  ;  for  she 
bade  adieu  to  her  life  of  sin  soon  after  bringing 
a  female  child  into  the  world.  When  dying, 
she  besought  Sydney  to  suffer  Alice  to  take 
care  of  the  infant  for  a  year  ;  thinking,  doubt- 
less, that  she  would  take  more  interest  in  it, 
from  having  known  its  mother,  and  keep  it 
more  safely  than  if  it  were  confided  to  a  perfect 
stranger  :  the  gold  glittered  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  took  another  baby  home. 

The  Outlaw  here  interrupted  her  narrative 
to  repeat,  that  upon  its  shoulder  he  stamped 
the  mark  so  frequently  alluded  to;  and  men-  ' 
tioned  that  Sydney's  daughter  retained  it  in- 
delibly upon  her  skin." 

The  proud  girl  cast  upon  him  a  look  not 
easily  to  be  forgotten,  as  he  made  the  re- 
mark. 

Alice  proceeded  to  delineate  the  characters 
of  the  two  infants,  and  dwelt  with  evident  de- 
light on  the  beauty  and  gentleness  of  the 
"  misthresses  daughter."  In  the  mean  time  the 
English  regiment  was  ordered  abroad,  and  her 
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neighbours  indulged  in  much  gossip  as  to  the 
improbability  of  her  ever  receiving  any  tidings 
again  from  the  father  of  '*  the  cast-away""  child. 
While  these  surmises  were  sinking  deeply  into 
her  mind,  her  sister  sent  her  word  that  her 
own  baby  was  dying  of  the  small-pox.  Her  ma- 
ternal feelings  prevailed  over  all  prudential  mo- 
tives: she  arrived  too  late  to  receive  its  last 
breath;  but  she  brought  the  contagion  across 
the  water,  and  although  the  infants  under 
her  care  were  the  first  to  imbibe  it,  it  spread 
through  the  country.  "  The  mothers  who  lost 
their  own  young  things,"  she  continued,  "  never 
thought  of  how  I  Idst  mine ;  but  they  cursed 
me,  in  their  houses,  by  the  way-side,  in  the  cha- 
pels and  in  the  fields,  for  hurrying  the  plague 
across  the  blessed  water :  and  the  church-yards 
were  heaped  with  the  bodies  of  the  rich  and 
poor,  of  the  old  and  young,  until  there  was 
hardly  room  to  stow  them  away  ;  and  every 
one  that  passed  my  door,  flung  the  black  curse 
on  Alice  Murrough." 

This  cursing  infected  her  with  an  idea  that 
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she  could  not  avoid  doing  evil ;  and  as  she 
proceeded  with  her  story  she  appeared  quite 
under  the  influence  of  that  belief.  When  the 
mistress  of  Castle  Raymond,  alarmed  by  the  re- 
ports that  the  fatal  disease  was  rife  about  the 
neighbourhood,  drove  in  the  dead  of  night  to 
her  cabin  door,  and  demanded  that  her  child 
should  be  given  to  her,  Alice  was  so  terrified 
to  find  her  there,  when  she  felt  morally  assured 
that  before  morning  the  infant  must  die  of  the 
pestilence,  that  she  folded  "  the  wilful,  cross- 
born,  stubborn  babe  in  the  gentle  infant's 
cloak,"  and  gave  it  into  the  carriage,  assured 
that,  as  it  was  sadly  marked  by  the  disease,  the 
mother  would  not  discover  the  imposition. 
Whether  she  did  or  not  is  a  matter  which  could 
never  be  ascertained,  for  the  same  night  she 
herself  caught  the  infection,  and  within  a  week 
the  vault  of  the  family  was  opened  to  receive 
her  coffin. 

"  Poor  lady  !  I  often  looked  at  the  purse  she 
threw  me,"  continued  Alice ;  "  and  if  it  was 
heavy  with  goold,  it  was  also  heavy  with  sor- 
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row  ! — and  still,  altogether,  the  goold  and  the 
sorrow,  were  not  as  heavy  as  my  own  heart, — 
more  especially  when  I  went  over  what  1  had 
done,  and  looked  into  the  little  innocent  face 
that  I  had  wronged ;  for  from  the  minute  the 
imp  went  out  of  the  house,  the  darlint  mended 
and  mended.  Oh  !  "  she  continued,  "  but  my 
heart  was  bitter  then,  every  time  that  she  lifted 
her  small  hands  up  to  my  face  and  smiled.  I 
felt  the  wrong  that  I  had  done,  and  day  after 
day,  day  after  day,  I  resolved  to  go  and  own 
the  thruth  ;  but  the  family  had  left,  to  live  in 
Dublin,  and  somehow  my  love  got  fastened  on 
the  child,  and  I  couldn't  abide  the  thought 
of  losing  her,  and  word  came  from  the  Sydney s, 
and  money,  more  than  I  looked  for.  And  the 
masther  of  Castle  Raymond  took  a  hand  in  po- 
litics which  run  counther  to  the  government, 
and  all  at  once  there  was  a  great  cry  through  the 
counthry  that  he  was  done  up,  and  all  his  lands 
gone  to  the  bad  ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  heard 
from  Sir  Everard  Sydney  how  the  child  should 
go  afther  a  while  to  England,  and  I  with  it ; 
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and  then  I  thought,  that  though  the  goold 
and  all  melted  away  from  me,  yet  maybe  the 
blessing  of  God  would  rest  on  the  innocent 
craythur,  and  that  she  would  be  better  off 
than  if  she  had  been  a  lone  wanderer,  with 
no  one  to  see  afther  or  bring  her  up  —  and 
nobody  belonging  to  her  but  a  boy  of  a  bro- 
ther. And  another  thing  that  made  my  mind 
the  more  easy  as  regarded  her  was,  that  I 
had  her  nativity  turned  ;  and  sure  enough  it 
told  me  that  on  her  birthday,  her  eighteenth 
birthday,  she  would  break  the  heart  of  the  ould 
woman  who  loved  her,  and  be  in  peril  from 
water ;  and  so  it  was.  For  on  that  very  day, 
though  I  thought  it  passed  safely  over  her  and 
me,  forgetting  that  the  parliament  had  made  a 
great  change  in  the  dates,  so  that  the  day 
came  a  week  and  more  after  what  it  was  in 
the  ould  times;  on  that  very  day  wasn't  she 
saved  from  drowning  by  the  one  I  thought 
loved  her,  and  wasn't  that  the  reason  why  the 
shame  of  base  birth  came  like  a  blast  over  her 
young  heart,  and  I  wasn't  the  only  one  that 
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the  stars  put  out,  on  account  of  the  changing 
the  two  babbies  ;  and  wasn't  I  going  to  tell  all 
the  truth  to  Captain  Sydney  when  the  time  was 
fitting,  and  didn't  he  pledge  me  the  word  of  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman  that  he  would  give  no 
heed  to  the  evil  word  about  her,  until  I  had 
tould  him  all ;  and  didn't  I  place  the  lock  of  her 
golden  hair  in  his  hand  ?" 

"  Enough,  nurse,  now,"  interrupted  Rosa- 
lind, for  so  we  must  still  call  her  ;  "  the  tale  is 
over  long  already.  Sir  Everard  knows  the 
rest." 

"  No,"  said  Alice,  "  he  does  not  know,  he 
can  never  know,  the  bitter,  the  torturing  life  I 
have  led  of  late ;  when  I  saw  that  what  I  had 
planned  for  the  best,  thinking  by  good  inten- 
tions to  cover  my  evil  acts,  turned  for  the 
worst,  and^  when  I  saw  him,  God  help  me ! 
like  a  spirit  from  the  other  world,  coming  to 
know  me  in  the  forest.  And  you,  darlint — bless- 
ing of  my  heart,  comfort  of  my  soul !  — when  I 
saw  you  taking  on  as  if  your  heart  would 
break  because  you  thought  yourself  base-born ; 
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and  she  there,  proud  of  her  family,  thinking  it 
beneath  her  to  spake  to  the  poor  woman  whose 
milk  she  had  sucked.  Oh  !  war  I  to  have  died 
for  it,  I  would  humble  that  pride." 

"  Enough,  woman  !  —  your  miserable  tale  of 
weak  deception  is  told  :  and  now " 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Cuthbert,  interrupting  the 
Outlaw,  "  now  it  is  my  turn  to  set  my  sister's 
virtues  in  their  true  light.  She  whom  I  believed 
my  sister,  left  me  when  the  scale  turned,  though 
she  still  thought  me  her  brother.  She  left  me 
when,  irritated  by  the  fever  of  an  over  anxious 
mind,  the  slight  wound  I  received,  instead 
of  yielding  to  the  leech's  skill,  had  sown  the 
seed  of  an  overwhelming  malady.  When  I 
was  so  ill  as  to  afford  but  little  hope  that  I 
could  survive;  and  when,  if  discovered,  I 
should  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  mob  thirsting 
for  Catholic  blood — she  threw  herself  on  the 
protection  of  her  whom  she  detested,  to  achieve 
her  purpose  ;  and,  but  for  the  watchfulness  of 
that  poor  woman, — who,  though  she  robbed  me 
of,  has  restored  to  me,  a  sister  —  I  should  have 
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fallen  a  victim,  as  others  did,  to  popular  fury. 
In  an  hour  of  deep  contrition  she  related  to  me 
the  story  you  have  heard ;  and  as  Basil  can  at- 
test the  warm,  but  respectful,  admiration  with 
which  I  regarded  her  whom  he  told  me  he  so 
worshipped,  so  can  he  suppose  what  I  must 
have  felt  at  finding  that  I  had  indeed  such  a 
relative — one  pure  and  beautiful — as  the  dear 
mother  who  watched,  and  wept,  and  prayed, 
over  my  infancy.  I  at  once  extorted  from 
Alice  a  promise  that  she  would  reveal  the 
whole  to  Margaret  and  Rosalind.  Unable  to 
bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  I  was  secreted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  in  the  house 
of  one  whose  affections  clung  to  the  fallen 
cause,  and  where,  though  without  money  —  ill 
—  and  proscribed  —  I  found  abundance  in  the 
love  and  kindness  of  my  aged  host.  Alice  told 
both  girls  the  tale  on  the  very  evening  when 
my  own  sister  returned  from  her  interview 
with  him  who,  though  a  political  adversary, 
has  been  better  than  a  sworn  friend.  Assured 
of  having  a  living  and   an   honourable   rela- 
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tive — of  being  no  child  of  shame — and  assured 
likewise  of  my  illness  and  danger,  the  voice 
of  nature  spoke  within  my  sister's  breast." 

Cuthbert  overcome  by  contending  feelings 
extended  his  arms,  and  his  sister  fell  weep- 
ing on  his  shoulder. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Sir  Everard,  almost  bit- 
terly ;  "  she  thought  of  her  brother,  and  she 
forgot  her  friend  ;  she  left  this  house  with- 
out one  farewell  to  me,  —  to  —  to  —  any  living 
soul." 

"  No,  no  !  you  do  me  wrong,  dear  sir,  —  in- 
deed you  do.  It  was  positively  necessary  that 
my  brother,  still  unable  to  journey  from  the 
kingdom,  should  remove  that  very  night  into 
greater  obscurity — should  leave  the  dwelling 
that  had  protected  him  so  safely  ;  but  though 
my  heart  and  duty  called  me  to  him,  it  did 
not  make  me  forgetful  of  what  I  owed  to  you. 
Time  was  most  precious  —  the  delay  of  half 
an  hour  might  have  betrayed  my  brother  — 
you  were  not  to  be  found — and  Colonel  Syd- 
ney, to   whom  then    I    would    perhaps    have 
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told  my  secret,  had  not  returned  from  Hamp- 
ton Court.  I  wrote  an  explanation,  commend- 
ing HER  to  your  dear  love;  and  scarce  a  day 
has  since  gone  by  that  letters  did  not  reach  her 
hands  for  you.  My  brother's  life  depended 
on  the  secret  of  his  retreat.  Oh  Margaret ! 
Margaret! — it  was  cruel — cruel  to  work  me 
such  destruction  in  the  opinion  of  my  more 
than  father  ;  I  who  in  every  letter  commended 

you  to  his  aiFection " 

"  Enough  !"  interrupted  Sir  Everard's  early 
friend :  "  we  are  obliged  to  be  like  the  actors 
in  those  profane  stage-plays,  and  tell  each  a 
tale,  to  wind  to  the  conclusion.  I  have  been 
much  to  blame :  this  forest-flower  wrote  to 
me  some  little  time  after  her  departure ;  and 
though  she  did  not  trust  me  with  the  secret  of 
her  dwelling,  she  told  me  of  all  other  matters. 
I  forgot  the  whole :  I  never  thought  that 
black-browed  wench  had  used  such  dark  decep- 
tion. I  knew  that  she  was  here,  and  thought, 
if  I  did  think  upon't,  that  the  mystery  was  so  no 
longer  ;  the  probable  results  of  this  same  Revo- 
lution pressed  upon  me,  and  I  forgot  aught  else  ; 
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until,  waiting  within  this  room,  I  saw  —  what 
most  I  pray  never  to  see  again,  so  damningly, 
— the  falsehood  of  a  woman  ! — Fie !  'twas  rank 
and  noxious — the  fair  but  profligate  scattering 
forth  blasphemies  against  the  virtue  of  an  angel 
—  the  lying  lip,  oiled  by  deception — poison- 
ous blandishment !" 

The  Outlaw  then  related  how  he  had  re- 
solved to  bring  the  Raymonds  forward,  that 
they  might  not  rest  beneath  the  cloud  which 
shadowed  their  fair  fame.  He  had  succeeded, 
after  the  greatest  research,  in  tracing  them,  as 
disguised  and  delayed  both  by  Cuthbert's 
weakness  and  the  danger  of  travelling  they 
journeyed  into  Wales  with  the  intent  of  cross- 
ing over  to  Ireland,  where  Major  Raymond  in- 
tended to  join  himself  immediately  to  James's 
troops. 

"  His  fortitude  is  worthy  a  better  cause," 
said  the  old  patriot.  "  I  pledged  myself  to 
secure  his  safety,  and  it  is  done;— rank  and 
command,  power  and  wealth,  in  the  King^s 
army." 

"  Command  I  have,"  replied  the  pale  soldier. 
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"  in  my  King's  ranks  :  James  the  Second  is 
my  master,  and  I  acknowledge  no  other.  I 
came  with  you  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  hav- 
ing accomplished  that,  I  will  dwell,  by  God's 
blessing,  amongst  my  own  people.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  sorrow  or  any  affliction  will  sepa- 
rate my  real  sister  from  my  interests :  but  she 
would  see  Sir  Everard — she  would  not  be  con- 
sidered ungrateful.  Basil,"  he  continued,  pre- 
senting his  hand — "  have  I  deceived  you  now  V 

Warmly  did  Colonel  Sydney  return  the 
grasp  of  his  friend. 

"It  is  not  enough  that  you  forgive  me,"*' 
he  said  ;  "  you  must  intercede  for  me  there : 
whatever  our  politics  may  be,  our  names,  I 
trust,  will  mingle."" 

"  Losing  a  niece,  I  shall  have  found  a 
daughter,''  exclaimed  Sir  Everard.  "But  I 
must  for  ever  call  her  Rosalind ;  I  cannot 
think  her  Margaret." 

It  was  evident  that  the  fair  girl  was  strug- 
gling with  many  contending  feelings,  but  her 
decision  had  been  made  before  she  had  entered 
Sir  Everard's  house. 
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"  It  IS  true  we  accompanied  our  friend  here 
—  to  explain  a  mystery,"  she  said;  ''but  I 
cannot  consent  to  leave  my  brother.  Nay, 
Colonel  Sydney**'  —  for  Colonel  Sydney  would 
have  thrown  himself  at  her  feet  —  "  think  ye 
of  me  so  lightly  —  so  very  lightly  —  that  the 
little  circlet  of  gold,  which  you  were  about  to 
place  upon  yon  maiden's  finger,  shall  ever  press 
mine  ?  Do  you,  indeed,  believe  that  I  would 
wed  a  light-o'love  like  you  ? — that  I  would 
stake  my  happiness  upon  a  prop  so  weak  ? 
Basil !  I  thank  God  for  your  father's  sake,  ay, 
and  for  your  own,  that  you  wed  not  her ; — " 

"  For  Sydney's  blood,  shall  be  Sydney's  ban," 
muttered  Alice,  whose  moody  mind   dwelt,  as 
Lady  Sydney's  had  done,  so  much  on  the  su- 
pernatural, that  she  could  not  avoid  reverting 
to  it  on  all  occasions. 

"  You  do  me  bitter  wrong,"  said  Basil,  pas- 
sionately ;  indeed,  indeed  you  do.  I  will 
explain  it  all  hereafter ;  but  I  thought  you 
Cuthbert's  wife,  and  not  his  sister.  Still  you 
were   dearer   to   me  than   the  world.     Father 
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Frank  —  my  father  —  our  friend  too  —  even 
Alice  knows  it  well.  Oh,  do  not  then  cast  me 
from  you  !" 

"  This,"  said  she,  firmly,  "  is  as  useless  as  it 
is  cruel, — you  forget  that  yonder  lady " 

"  I  pray  you  heed  me  not,"'  said  the  impos- 
tor, still  proudly.  "  Cast  off  by  all,  I  am  not 
worthy  heeding :  I  knew  he  loved  me  not. 
Still  I  am  not  conquered.  My  father's  blood 
is  ancient  and  noble— my  mother's " 

She  paused  :  there  was  a  struggle  in  her  bo- 
som between  shame  and  pride  ;  —  her  frame 
was  violently  agitated ;  she  clenched  her  hands 
and  set  her  teeth,  in  mental  agony,  —  the 
veins  of  her  high  forehead  swelled,  —  she  ex- 
tended her  arms,  and,  falling  on  her  knees,  ex- 
claimed, 

"  May  a  curse,  whose  depths  no  mortal  can 
fathom — whose  bitterness  no  human  being  can 
taste  of  without  feeling  what  I  now  suffer — 
may  such  a  curse  fall  upon  the  souls  to  all 
eternity  of  those  parents  who  bring  into  the 
world  children  doomed  to  shame  ! — a  shame  no 
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virtue  can  soften,  no  strength  combat,  no  ex- 
cellence obliterate  ! — May  they — may  they — " 

Rosalind  endeavoured  to  stop  the  fearful  im- 
precations. 

"  Oh,  do  not  1  —  do  not ! — it  is  your  parents 
you  curse  —  those  who  gave  you  life/"* 

"  Life !"  she  exclaimed,  looking  fearfully 
beautiful,  as  the  torrent  of  eloquence  poured 
from  her  lips,  and  her  dark  eyes  flung  their 
lightning  on  all  around  her — "Life!  —  dis- 
grace !  Has  not  he,  who  not  an  hour  since 
would  have  become  my  husband,  turned  from 
me,  though  of  his  own  kin  ?  Why  ?  —  It  was 
the  dread  of  this  fearful  shame,  rather  than 
ambition,  forced  me  to  play  the  part  I  did 
towards  you.  I  fain  would  think  I  am  not 
wicked.  You  have  heard  that  the  hot  blood 
of  Italy  burns  in  these  veins.  But  I  mean  not 
to  apologize ;  I  owe  no  apology.  If  I  have 
sinned,  I  suff'er.  You  said  they  gave  me  life ; 
they  did,  and  with  it  an  inheritance — the  inhe- 
ritance of  hell !"' 

She  tried  to  speak  again,  but  could  not ;  her 
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overstrained  feelings  burst  forth  in  strong  con- 
vulsions, and  the  proud  girl  was  overpowered 
by  the  desperate  revolution  which  had  occurred 
within  so  short  a  time.  She  had  thrown  her  all 
upon  one  great  stake,  and  it  had  failed.  She 
was  carried  senseless  to  her  chamber,  and  the 
hand  that  smoothed  her  pillow  and  curtained 
her  couch  was  that  of  one  whom  she  had 
so  grievously  wronged.  Nor  did  she  leave 
her  until  the  Lady  Mary  Powis,  delighting 
in  deeds  of  kindness,  took  her  station  by  the 
bed-side. 

Cuthbert  Raymond  was  too  proud  of  his 
new-found  sister,  to  urge  her  to  accept  the 
wavering  hand  which  Basil  offered. 

"  I  am  willing  to  admit  the  great  advantage 
that  would  accrue  to  her  by  having  such  a 
home,"'  he  said,  "  but  she  must  not  be  lightly 
won.  You  forgot  her  too  soon,  Basil ;  let  time 
now  judge  between  you." 

When  Rosalind,  as  we  must  still  call  her, 
again  met  Sir  Everard  and  his  son,  it  was  to 
bid  them  farewell.     She  clung  to  the  Outlaw's 
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arm  ;  and  hard  was  it,  and  bitter  the  struggle, 
to  restrain  her  tears. 

"  And  you  came  but  to  leave  me !"  said 
Sir  Everard ;  "  and  just  as  I  discover  the 
perfect  loveliness,  the  entire  value  of  the 
jewel,"  you  take  it  from  me:  you  go  with  a 
stranger !" 

"  My  brother,  my  dear  brother  !"  she  said — 
"  the  brother  that  God  gave  me." 

"  Oh  Rosalind !  and  did  not  God  give  you  a 
friend  also  ?" 

"  He  did— he  did  !  Will  not  that  dear  friend 
bless  me;  will  he  not  bless  me  now,  and  say 
that  I  never  angered  him  in  word,  or  deed, 
or  thought  ?■■*  She  bent  her  head  to  his  knee , 
and  though  Sir  Everard  clasped  his  hands,  and 
then  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  he  spoke  no 
word — he  could  not  speak;  but  she  felt  the 
old  man's  eloquent  tears  drop,  drop,  drop, 
upon  her  cheek,  and  though  she  felt,  and  now 
wept,  bitterly,  she  remained  firm  to  her  pur- 
pose. 

"  Cuthbert !"  exclaimed  Basil,   '«  since  you 
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will  rejoin  your  party,  our  next  meeting  may 
be  the  battle-field." 

Cuthberfs  heart  and  affections  warmed  to  his 
friend ;  he  had,  besides,  the  old  tie  of  habit  and 
custom  to  combat  with. 

"  You  are  mad,  clearly  mad,  Raymond,'' 
said  the  Outlaw ;  "  the  struggle,  if  indeed  there 
be  a  struggle  at  all  in  Ireland,  will  be  but 
short:  and  think  you  that  a  few  half-starved 
French  soldiers,  and  a  parcel  of  Irish  kearns, 
can  make  head  against  William's  well-organ- 
ized troops  ?  Nothing  a,waits  you  but  disgrace 
and  defeat." 

Cuthbert,  as  he  looked  on  the  noble,  worn, 
and  wild  countenance  of  the  extraordinary  man, 
whose  theory  in  this  one  instance  was  so  differ- 
ent to  his  practice,  could  not  avoid  replying, 
"  Did  disgrace  and  defeat  prevent  your  ad- 
hering to  what  you  considered  the  right  cause  ? 
No;  had  I  a  hundred  arms  they  should  be 
uplifted  in  the  Stuart's  defence.  I  may  be 
overcome,  but  I  will  never  forsake  my  princi- 
ples. Even  if  you  could  convince  me,  that  James 
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is  wrong,  James  is  unfortunate.  Are  you  an- 
swered now  ?*' 

"  But  your  sister  —  if  indeed  she  is  so 
changed  as  to  consider  me  unworthy  of  her 
friendship  —  still,  she  can  surely  remain  in 
England;  under  my  father's  protection,  she 
would  be  more  safe,"  said  Basil. 

"  For  that,"  replied  Cuthbert,  "  her  best 
place  is  as  near  her  natural  protector  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit;  in  Ireland  we  have 
relatives  of  high  influence  and  power :  nothing 
but  the  despair  she  felt  at  supposing  that  Sir 
Everard  thought  of  her  unworthily  could 
have  brought  her  here.  We  must  depart  to- 
night." 

Vain  were  all  their  expostulations ;  vain  all 
Basil's  passionate  appeals  to  Rosalind ;  vain  Sir 
Everard's  entreaties  ;  her  tears  flowed ;  but  she 
would  give  no  promise,  no  hopes ;  she  remained 
firm,  though  not  unmoved. 

"Is  it  vain  then  ?  —  do  you  utterly  cast  me 
off?"  said  Basil,  imploringly. 

"  No ;  but  I  must  have  proof  that  your  cha- 
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racter  is  changed,  is  steady  as  it  is  brave,  be- 
fore I  can  think  of  you  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  friend.  The  water  that  is  agitated  by  every 
passing  breeze  may  wreck  tlie  poor  skiff  that 
heedlessly  trusts  its  fortunes  to  its  waves  :  to 
be  great,  you  must  be  firm ;  I  would  not  have 
the  name  of  Sydney  live,  as  the  mist  upon  the 
mountain,  that  passes,  and  leaves  no  trace  in 
either  earth  or  air  of  its  existence." 

"  One  word  more,"  whispered  Basil,  almost 
breathlessly :  "  When  I  meet  Cuthbert  again,  it 
may  be  in  the  field  of  battle.  You  could  pre- 
vent this." 

She  paused,  turned  pale ;  then  replied  in  a 
low,  firm  tone :  —  "  There  are  two  things  I  al- 
most equally  love — honour  and  peace  ;  but  ho- 
nour most.  May  you  both  perform  your  duty, 
and  God  defend  the  right !" 

Nor  did  this  delicate  and  noble-minded  girl 
depart  without  extorting  a  promise  from  Sir 
Everard  that  the  person  who  had  so  long  war- 
red against  her  happiness,  should  be  treated 
with    all    the    care    and    attention  which    her 
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sudden  illness  called  for.  She  was  about  to 
depart,  amid  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the 
whole  house,  when  a  parcel  was  delivered  to 
her  from  Margaret,  containing  her  letters  to 
the  unfortunate  girl. 

The  Outlaw  placed  them  in  the  baronet's 
hands,  as  they  bade  farewell ;  and  the  dwelling 
was  more  than  ever  solitary  and  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

If  none  can  *scape  Death's  dreadful  dart, 

If  rich  and  poor  his  beck  obey ; 
If  strong,  if  wise,  if  all  do  smart, 

Then  I  to  'scape  shall  have  no  way; 
Then  grant  me  grace,  O  God !  that  I 
My  life  may  mend  since  I  must  die. 

Southwell. 

There  was  one  person  so  interested  in  the 
events  we  have  recorded,  that  though  her  limbs 
continued  paralysed,  her  tongue  regained  its 
motion,  and  her  voice  loudly  and  sternly  de- 
manded explanation  of  the  sudden  change  that 
had  frustrated  her  plans,  and  created  so  much 
turmoil  in  the  household.  Father  Frank  un- 
dertook the  task  of  interpreter,  but  all  his 
efforts  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  recognize 
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in  the  Rosalind  she  had  so  cruelly  treated,  the 
true  Margaret  Raymond;  her  pride  was  of 
that  kind  which  even  death  doth  not  conquer ; 
she  rejected  the  conviction  that  she  had  been 
in  error ;  and  though  the  innocent  object  of  her 
hatred  had  little  reason  to  desire  ever  to  look 
upon  her  face  again,  yet  the  generous  girl 
felt  much  grieved  at  not  receiving  a  kindly  or 
a  parting  word  from  one  with  whom  she  had 
lived  so  long,  and  whom  she  felt  assured  she 
should  never  see  again  on  this  side  the  grave. 

Lady  Sydney  commanded  that  she  should 
be  still  more  highly  cushioned  on  her  couch,' 
and  that  it  should  be  drawn  towards  the 
window,  so  that  as  the  evening  closed  she 
might  look  out  upon  the  heavens.  Moreover 
her  old  and  favourite  astrological  volume  was 
placed  before  her ;  and  wishing,  as  it  were,  to 
combine  the  extremes  of  two  distinct  super- 
stitious creeds,  she  folded,  as  well  as  her 
feebleness  permitted,  her  loose  dress  over  the 
crucifix  which  rested  on  her  bosom,  and  de- 
sired her  attendants  to  sit  within  the  embra- 
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sure  of  the    next  window  till  she  commanded 
their  attendance. 

The  servants,  who  so  dearly  loved  their 
young  lady,  as  they  still  persisted  in  calling 
Major  Raymond's  sister,  were  full  of  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  assembled  in  groups, 
whispering  and  calculating  upon  what  had  oc- 
curred ;  hoping,  fearing,  and  reasoning  after 
their  own  fashion,  and  all  agreeing  in  one  opi- 
nion, if  in  no  other, — that  Alice  was  nothing 
better  than  an  Irish  witch,  who  deserved  burn- 
ing, Ralph  Bradwell  and  Sandy  Jemmings 
were  too  deeply  interested  in  behalf  of  Colonel 
Sydney  and  Major  Raymond's  sister,  to  speak 
their  feelings  openly.  Ralph  loved  to  lean 
upon  Sandy,  as  something  that  could  support 
him ;  and  Sandy  loved  Ralph,  not  because  of 
his  companionship,  but  for  his  helplessness, — an 
instinct,  rather  than  a  principle,  which  binds 
the  strong  and  weak  together.  They  bethought 
them  of  Sir  Everard's  library  and  the  packing- 
cases;  and  to  the  packing-cases  they  went, 
but   not  to  pack,  for  seated  opposite  to  each 
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other    they    began     the    following     conversa- 
tion. 

"  It  was  a  terrible  act  of  insubordination," 
quoth  Jemraings,  "  and  one  which  I  would 
not  have  permitted,  your  creeping  that  way, 
and  hearing  everything.  Many  a  man  has  been 
brought  to  court-martial  for  a  less  cause." 
'  "  They  might  ha'  seen  me  if  they  'd  ha' 
liked,"  returned  Ralph ;  "  but  wasn't  it  main 
euros  that  Mistress  Rosy  would  refuse  Master 
Basil  after  that  fashion,  when  I  am  sure  she 
likes  him  ?''"' 

"  You  see,  Ralph,  you  are  a  man  of  what  I 
should  denominate  a  weak  understanding,  so 
you  can  know  but  little  of  women,  whom  it 
takes  one  well-grounded  in  metaphorical  illus- 
trations to  comprehend.  Some  of  'em  has  a 
most  extraordinary  way  of  settling  the  affec- 
tions ;  many,  you  understand,  let  things  go 
quietly;  others  go  off  at  once,  like — " 

"  Like  Blue  Bill,  I  suppose  ?"  interrupted 
Ralph ;  perhaps  simply,  perhaps  slyly. 

"  I   thought,"   said   the   sergeant,    "  I    had 
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told  you  before  that  we  have  changed  the 
name  of  that  prime  piece  of  ordnance.  We 
call  it  now,  Runaway  James,  out  of  a  wrong 
side  compliment  to  the  late  king.  But  about 
Miss  Rosy,  what  could  she  do  ?  Don't  you  see 
that  it  would  have  been  main  indelicateness  for 
her  to  have  married  Master  Basil,  just  as  he 
had  been  half  married  to  that  black-a-viced 
lady,  whom  I  never  could  take  to  ;  and  then  she 
couldn't  avoid  being  spliced  heart  and  soul  to 
her  brother,  poor  gentleman!  who's  as  brave 
a  lad  as  ever  drew  a  trigger,  or  commanded  a 
guard.  Ralph,  you  don't  see  the  delicateness 
of  the  thing .?" 

"  I  don't  s'pose  I  do,"  sighed  the  poor  fellow, 
"  because,  sargeant,  I  ha'  been  used  to  the  ways 
of  doves  and  the  like,  who  take  a  fancy  to  each 
other,  and  an't  ashamed  to  own  it." 

"  You  must  be  a  rare  one,  to  s'pose  that 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  like  doves,  and  ducks, 
and  divers ;  however,  mark  my  words,  it 's  on  the 
cards,  they  '11  come  together.  Yes,  now,  mark 
my  words,  Ralph — the  long  and  the  short  of 
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the  matter  will  be,  she  '11  be  mistress  of  Sydney 
Pleasance  when  you  and  I  are  food  for  the 
worms  that  you  and  your  master  are  so  fond  of 
presarving." 

"  Amen !  I  say,"  quoth  the  simple-minded 
Ralph  ;  "  Amen  !  I  don't  care  where  I  am,  if  she 
is  there ;  so  that  I  just  see  her  and  Brano  once 
more  by  the  torrent  of  Lilies  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied ;  but  as  to  preserving  worms,  in  any  way. 
Master  Sargeant,  it 's  a  thing  we  never  did/' 

"  And  what  do  ye  call  them  long  things  in 
the  bottles  ?" 

"Oh!  they're  foreign  worms ;  that's  quite 
another  thing.  You  don't  see  the  difference  in 
that,  now  ?  it 's  their  being  foreign  makes  'em 
different,  though  to  you,  or  I,  they'd  seem- the 
same ;  yet  there  is  a  difference,  what  we  can't 
make  out,  but  what  larn'd  gentlemen  can. 
Bless  ye !  the  valee  they  put  upon  scraps,  and 
bits,  and  slugs,  and  snails,  and  such  like,  is 
past  all  understanding;  and  a  proof  of  how 
much  more  they  see  than  us.  The  time  that 
brute  Snap'em  and  his  lambs  were  at  the  Plea- 
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sance,  tney  spoiled  all  master's  beautiful  pre- 
sarves  of  that  sort,  and  we  never  had  the  heart 
to  tell  him  of  it,  because,  along  with  every- 
thing else,  it  would  fret  him  so." 

"What  did  they  do?" 

"  Why  they  drank  the  spirits  the  creeters 
were  presarved  in,  and  threw  the  things  away. 
I  do  not  know  what  my  master  will  say  when 
he  finds  it  out." 

"  The  dirty  knaves  I — but  you  can  easily  catch 
some  little  lizards,  and  club  their  tails,  and  play 
a  few  such  pranks  with  them  ;  and  then  they  '11 
look  like  foreign  things ;  and  cork  them  down. 
So  the  number  of  bottles  are  there,  Sir  Everard 
will  never  know  the  difference." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  honest,"  said  Ralph,  shak- 
ing his  head. 

"  Only  deceiving  him  for  his  own  peace  of 
mind,"  replied  Sandy  ;  "  what  I  've  heard  the 
great  people  do  to  the  small,  when  they  pro- 
mises them  things, — ^just  to  keep  them  easy." 

"  Yet  that 's  very  like  a  lie,"  opined  the  sim- 
ple fellow;  "  but,  Sandy,  I  've  been  thinking — " 
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he  continued,  "  thinking  in  my  own  way,  that 
the  plan  wouldn't  be  a  right  one." 

After  a  brief  pause,  Ralph  inquired,  "  Is  it 
true  that  Master  Brown  is  going  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  nephew  ?" 

"  He  intended  to  do  so  ;  but  pretty  Mistress 
Rachel  has  run  off  with  a  young  Oxford  ap- 
prentice, and  the  father  and  mother  are  in  such 
a  taking !" 

"  That 's  what  comes  of  crossing  true  love," 
said  Ralph ;  "  it's  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  and 
to  my  notion  there'll  be  bad  work  with  that 
young  lady  that 's  not  Mistress  Margaret,  for  she 
doted  upon  Master  Basil.  I  only  hope  she  won't 
go  to  Sydney  Pleasance,  that 's  all ;  for  there 's 
no  natur  in  her ;  so  she  's  not  fit  for  the  place." 

"  And  yet  there 's  a  deal  of  natur  in  being  so 
loving,"  sighed  the  poor  faithful-hearted  ser- 
geant. "  It 's  mostly  considered  a  good  sign  to 
be  so  soft,  particularly  in  the  fair  sex." 

"Ay,  but  there's  much  in  the  difference; 
your  love,  sergeant,  was  always  very  warm  and 
steady;  mine,  was  more  like  a  frog's." 
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"  Like  a  frog !"  repeated  the  poetical  ser- 
geant, looking  at  Ralph  from  under  his  grey 
bushy  eyebrows :  "  how  do  you  make  that  out  ?" 

"It  was  so  cold,"  he  replied,  almost  smiling, 
"  and  always  jumping." 

"  What  a  born  fool  you  are  !  God  help  you  ! 
Ralph,"  said  the  sergeant,  *'  I  wonder  you  ever 
try  to  speak." 

"  I  *d  rather  think  any  day  than  speak,"  he 
replied,  calmly;  "  and  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
greater  love  I  bear  Sir  Everard,  I  'd  go  live 
with  the  Outlaw  !" 

"  You  always  persist  in  calling  him  the  Out- 
law.    Why  would  you  rather  live  with  him .?" 

"  Because  he 's  so  silent ;  long  ago,  when  he 
used  to  be  at  hide  and  seek  about  Sydney  Plea- 
sance  and  the  New  Forest,  I  have  been  watch- 
ing with,  and  watching  for  him  the  whole  length 
of  a  summer  day,  and  a  winter  night ;  and  he 
has  never  said  more  to  me  than,  *  Ralph,  you  're 
a  fool !'  and  yet  he  said  it  so  kindly,  that  I  'd 
rather  he  'd  call  me  a  fool,  than  anybody  else  in 
the  world  dub  me — wise  man ;  but  somehow,  I 
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think,  the  good  days  are  gone,  for  the  time  is 

coming  when  there  *11  be  no no  anything — 

no  Mistress  Rosy." 

"Ah,  she'd  make  a  noble  commander,  and 
I  only  wish  that  one,  who 's  now  in  the  grey 
church-yard,  was  likely  to  live  under  her  ban- 
ner :  the  monument  looked  well  when  I  saw  it 
last ;  and  if  ever  it's  in  my  power  I'll  not  for- 
get the  good  turn  Master  Brown  did  me  about 
that  monument.  But  was  not  that  a  shriek  up- 
stairs ?  God  preserve  us  !  the  times  are  fearful. 
Alice  (the  old  deceptive  devil !)  talked  often 
about  banshees  shrieking  in  Ireland  before 
people's  deaths." 

"  She 's  very  like  something  not  quite  right, 
herself,"  replied  Ralph;  but  loudly  repeated 
shrieks  terminated  all  farther  discussion :  they 
proceeded  from  Lady  Sydney's  chamber.  Her 
maid  had  been  astonished,  that  as  the  even- 
ing deepened  into  the  gloaming  she  had  not 
called  for  lights ;  and  stealing  softly  to  the  bed- 
side, she  perceived  that  the  lady's  hand  had 
doubled  down  a  page,  marked  with  the  different 
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castings  of  her  son's  nativity ;  and  on  that  page 
her  hand  remained,  though  she  was  perfectly 
dead.  Well  might  the  woman  shriek,  for  the 
lustreless  and  glazed  eyes  of  the  departed  were 
turned  upwards  to  the  heavens,  as  if  her  spirit 
had  soared  to  the  pale  star  whose  influence  she 
believed  had  regulated  her  destiny. 

The  chamber  was  lofty  and  spacious,  and 
was  originally  a  reception-room,  upon  which 
much  pains  had  been  bestowed :  dark  oak  cor- 
nices frowned  heavily  over  the  painted  windows, 
and  a  bordering  of  gaudy  flowers,  held  up 
by  gilded  cupids  with  extended  wings,  gave  to 
the  ceiling  a  bizarre  and  unharmonious  aspect ; 
there  was  a  profusion  of  rich  furniture  scatter- 
ed about  the  apartment  —  furniture  of  different 
periods  mingled  together;  the  bed  was  hung 
with  black  cloth,  bordered  and  hemmed  with 
crape ;  and  at  the  head  and  feet  blazed  many 
perfumed  candles,  whose  brightness  shed  an 
unearthly  light  upon  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
proud  Lady  Sydney.  The  deckers  of  the  dead 
had  clasped  her  hands  over  a  crucifix  which 
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rested  on  her  bosom,  and  all  the  symbols  of 
Catholicism  were  arranged  upon  and  around 
the  ghastly  corpse,  with  an  exact  attention  to 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  faith,  which  a 
simpler  mode  of  worship  designates  as  supersti- 
tious. Yet,  even  to  a  Protestant,  there  was  a 
solemnity  about  the  whole,  which  caused  the 
breathing  to  become  low,  and  the  footsteps  to 
fall  softly.  Kneeling  by  the  bed-side,  her  veil 
thrown  back  from  her  pale  attenuated  features, 
the  Lady  Mary  Powis  told  over  the  beads 
of  her  rich  rosary,  in  prayers  for  the  soul  of 
the  departed ;  but,  as  Sir  Everard  entered, 
to  pay  his  last  and  midnight  visit,  she  retired 
into  a  recess,  so  that  no  mortal  eye  might  wit- 
ness his  leave-taking  of  the  form  he  had  wor- 
shipped in  his  early  youth,  and  would  have 
cherished  to  the  last,  had  her  sterner  nature 
sanctioned  his  devotion. 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  upon  the  corpse, 
but  quickly  withdrew  it,  as  if  unprepared  for 
the  clammy  chilliness  which  clings  to  the  living 
flesh,  as  a  message  from  the  grave,  whispering 
of  approaching  corruption.     He  then  fell  upon 
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his  knees,  covering  his  face  with  his  spread 
hands,  while  the  up-heaving  of  his  chest 
evinced  that  his  sufferings  were  bitter ;  nor  was 
it  long  till  the  garish  light  sparkled  in  the  large 
tears  which  escaped  from  between  his  fingers, 
and  rained  upon  the  white  drapery  that  over- 
spread the  stiffened  clay.  At  last,  sobbings 
loud  and  protracted  burst  from  his  heart,  and 
so  vast  and  silent  was  the  chamber,  that  echo 
crept  along  the  walls,  repeating  his  loud  agony : 
no  matter  how  cold  and  how  reserved  had  lately 
been  the  intercourse  of  those  now  separated  for 
ever.  Sir  Everard  Sydney  felt  only  in  that  hour 
that  the  companion  of  his  youth,  the  bright,  the 
powerful,  the  beautiful ! — was  gone;  the  first, 
the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved — was  dead  ! 
Memory  leaped  back  to  long-gone  years,  when 
the  blush  mantled  on  her  cheek, — when  her 
hand  trembled  in  his  grasp, — when  they  knelt  at 
the  altar,  —  when  she  presented  to  him  their 
first-born  child !  So  earnest  was  his  sorrow, 
that  he  thought  he  could  have  taken  her  place 
so  that  she  might  yet  live  on.     He  knew  not 
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the  depth — the  power  of  that  love,  which  many 
cold  differences  had  chilled,  but  not  destroyed  ; 
the  sullen,  silent  mystery  of  mortality  was  before 
him — every  unkind  word  he  had  ever  said, — and 
they  were  indeed  but  few, — rang  in  his  ears ; 
and  while  her  harshness  was  forgotten,  he  be- 
thought him  of  his  own.  Suddenly  a  hand 
pressed  his  shoulder,  and,  starting  to  his  feet, 
he  stood  beside  the  Outlaw,  who  had  entered 
mysteriously  and  unbidden,  at  the  deep  hour 
of  midnight,  into  the  chamber  of  death.  Sir 
Everard  was  ashamed  that  his  weakness  had 
been  seen  by  one  who  gloried  in  his  strength ; 
and  was  preparing  to  leave  the  room,  but 
the  grasp  of  his  wild  friend  was  upon  his 
arm. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  he  said,  in  his  usually 
deep  and  solemn  voice,  "  our  meeting  in  the 
charnel-house,  whither  she  is  to  journey  to- 
morrow.? when  I  was  hunted,  and  starved, 
and  reduced  to  the  companionship  of  dried 
bones  and  twisting  earth-worms  ?  Do  you  call 
to  mind  my  sufferings  then  ?     Yet,  Sydney,  I 
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was  a  happier  man  —  hunted  —  starved  —  the 
fellow-mate  of  death  —  in  that  same  charnel- 
house.  I  was  happier  there  than  I  am  now  ; 
I  had  a  companion  in  that  dim  vault,  which 
has  of  late  deserted  me.  I  had  hope — hope, 
through  Nassau,  for  England — which  1  have 
not  now.  We  have  changed  Kings,  my  friend, 
and  William  thought  that  place  would  satisfy 
a  heart  which  beat  for  liberty.  Did  I  but 
seem  to  agree  with  all  he  deemed  correct,  I 
might  sit  on  high,  and  become  ennobled,  as 
men  call  it;  but  no!  I  would  rather  be  a 
vagrant  for  the  brief  residue  of  my  sad  days, 
than  buy  my  being  in  my  native  land,  by  seem- 
ing what  I  am  not !  Would  you  believe  it, 
Sydney,  that  the  Dutch  drones,  whose  blood 
lags  muddily  along  their  coarse  grey  veins, 
proclaim  me  mad — harmless,  but  mad !  It  is 
come  to  this,  that  only  in  the  contempt  enter- 
tained of  my  abilities  could  I  now  find  security 
in  Britain  !  Think  you  I  would  owe  security, 
poor  grovelling  security, — the  old  hound's  safe- 
guard from  the  huntsman's  kick  !  —  the  wild- 
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bird's  refuge  ! — pitiful  security  ! — think  you,  I 
say,  that  I  would  remain  here,  to  owe  security 
to  the  meaner  thing, — contempt  ?" 

His  words  rushed  so  madly  forth,  that  Sir 
Everard  could  only  look  upon  him  with  asto- 
nishment ;  he  trembled  with  so  powerful  an 
emotion  that  the  baronet  was  bewildered  by 
contending  feelings,  and  again  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  lead  him  from  the  chamber. 
"  Within  an  hour,  a  little  hour,  and  you  will 
see  me  no  more,"  he  continued  ;  "  I  leave  Eng- 
land for  a  land  where  I  can  at  least  enjoy  the 
same  freedom  as  the  buffalo,  and  the  wild 
deer  !  I  expect  no  more,  and  I  shall  not  be 
disappointed.  Nature  breaks  no  promises" — he 
pressed  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  and  Sir 
Everard,  much  affected  and  in  a  trembling 
voice,  urged  him  to  remain. 

"  Come  with  me  to  Sydney  Pleasance,"  he 
said,  "  there  you  will  be  freed  from  the  cere- 
monies and  the  turmoils  of  a  court.  You  shall 
be  to  me  as  a  brother,  as  the  brother  we  both 
loved.     Alas!  there  will  be  no  religion  there, 

VOL.  III.  N 
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now,  at  variance  with  your  feelings.  Basil 
will  venerate  you  as  a  father  ;  come  with  me  !" 
The  wanderer  shook  his  head,  while  he  fervent- 
ly pressed  his  friend's  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  Not  so — not  so.  I  bear  within  my  bosom 
only  one  anxiety  ;  the  last — the  last — last-lin- 
gering desire  of I  know  not  what  to  call  it 

— perhaps,  affection  towards  my  country  ;  per- 
haps it  may  be  the  trembling  relic  of  personal 
ambition.  At  the  termination  of  a  few  months 
will  there  be  one  sigh  breathed—  one  prayer 
offered  for "  He  could  not  finish  the  sen- 
tence, the  human  longing  after  even  worldly 
immortality  died  upon  the  patriot's  lip ;  he  was 
ashamed  of  the  feeling  so  inherent  to  our  na- 
ture, and  turned  from  Sir  Everard  to  conceal 
his  emotion  ;  but,  as  a  vision  recalled  from  the 
past,  from  the  world  of  shadows,  the  object  of 
his  early  love,  of  his  later  solicitude,  stood 
before  him — the  abbess  of  the  deserted  Beau- 
lieu  ;  her  hands  clasped — her  eyes  streaming 
tears,  answered  his  appeal.  The  first  affec- 
tion of  a  woman's  heart  is  as  undying  as  her 
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soul.     "  I — I — will  pray  for  you  ;   unceasingly 
pray  !"  she  murmured. 

The  troubled  spirit  was  relieved,  and  there 
were  a  few  half-spoken  words  of  tenderness 
and  leave-taking ;  and  then  the  wanderer  took 
his  way  from  England — for  ever  ! 


N  2 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again, 
Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower ; 
The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain, 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moist'ning  shower ; 
Times  go  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course, 
From  foul  to  fair.  Southwell. 

We  have  suffered  nearly  two  years  to  elapse 
since  the  dim  vault  of  the  Sydneys  received 
the  once  proud  lady  whose  death  we  have  re- 
corded ;  — that  vault  in  which  the  Outlaw  shel- 
tered had  again  opened  at  the  tolling  of  the 
solemn  bell,  and  closed  upon  another  victim. 
Life,  after  all,  is  but  a  blotted  record  of  change. 
The  cradle,  the  toy,  and  the  tomb,  are  only 
emblems  of  the  same  career  in  all. 

The  battle  of  the   Boyne   had  decided  the 
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fate  of  James  and  of  Ireland,  and  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Sydney  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  hear- 
ing from  his  son.  Of  him,  he  had  often  heard  : 
the  young  man's  first  campaign  had  been  brief, 
but  brilliant ;  the  father'*s  heart  had  thrilled,  and 
his  eye  had  grown  bright  while  reading  the  re- 
cords of  his  bravery,  and  the  rewards  bestowed 
upon  him  by  a  stern  yet  a  most  just  King.  — 
Let  us  lock  upon  a  picture. 


<f  An  obscure  retreat. 

Thickly  above  the  rill  the  branches  close, 

In  rocky  basin  its  wild  waves  repose ; 

Inverted  shrubs,  and  moss  of  gloomy  green, 

Cling  from  the  rocks,  with  pale  wood-weeds  between; 

Save  that  aloft  the  sullen  sunbeams  shine 

On  withered  briars  that  o'er  the  crags  recline,  — 

Sole  light  admitted  here :  a  small  cascade 

Illumes  with  sparkling  foam  the  impervious  shade : 

Beyond,  along  the  vista  of  the  brook, 

Where  antique  roots  its  bustling  course  o'erlook. 

The  eye  reposes  on  a  secret  bridge. 

Half  grey,  half  shagg'd  with  ivy  to  its  ridge." 

Leaning  over  such  a  bridge,  trying  to  catch 
the  lilies  whose  white  and  yellow  blossoms  rose 
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upon  the  swell  of  the  mimic  torrent,  and  ever 
and  anon  thrusting  forward  a  shepherd's  crook 
to  draw  them  nearer  the  small  hand  whose  grasp 
they  eluded,  was  a  fair  child;  and  at  her  side 
an  aged  woman,  whose  steps  were  feeble,  and 
whose  back  was  bent  by  the  too  heavy  weight  of 
age  and  sorrow.  She  was  occupied  in  pulling 
the  sappy  watercress  from  the  pure  stream, 
heedless  that  Sir  Everard  Sydney  and  his  Sha- 
dow were  seated  on  a  bank  about  two  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  Torrent  of  Lilies,  where  the 
landscape  spread  out  in  all  the  beauty  of  culti- 
vated and  yet  wild  scenery.  A  troop  of  dappled 
deer  were  browsing  quietly  in  a  small  prairie 
where  the  herbage  was  soft  and  young ;  under 
the  boughs  that  screened  the  valley  the  forest- 
horses  trooped  and  neighed  merrily  to  the  pass- 
ing breeze,  while  the  tender  kids  skipped  through 
the  underwood  after  the  roes,  and  in  the  leas 
and  pastures  the  soft  bleat  of  the  young  lambs 
roused  a  thousand  gejitle  echoes  by  the  green 
hill  side.  There  was  a  great  and  manifest  al- 
teration in   the  appearance  of  the  worthy  ba- 
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ronet :  the  hair  that,  when  we  saw  him  last,  was 
grey,  might  now  be  called  white  ;  and  the  red 
grizzly  locks  of  Ralph  were  growing  hoary  in 
due  imitation  of  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  those  of  his  master.  The  old  gentle- 
man's shoulders  were  rounding,  and  his  fine 
eye  looked  as  if  latterly  he  had  communed  only 
with  trouble.  He  held  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
which  he  perused  attentively,  and  upon  the 
grass  by  his  side  lay  another  epistle  ;  both  were 
open,  and  both  bore  the  foreign  post-mark. 
Ralph,  who  never  suffered  the  familiarity  which 
his  patron  permitted,  to  engender  anything  ap- 
proaching to  disrespect,  sat,  or  rather  leaned 
against  the  stump  of  an  oak,  out  of  which 
he  had  just  poked  the  huge  larvae  of  a  goat- 
moth  :  the  poor  fellow  continued  to  pursue  the 
habits  his  master  had  taught  him,  and  endea- 
voured with  simplicity  and  affection  to  engage 
Sir  Everard  in  the  pursuits  which  had  almost 
ceased  to  afford  him  any  gratification.  It  had 
not  escaped  the  observation  of  Ralph  that  a 
kingfisher,  shy  bird  as  it  is,  had  skimmed,  more 
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than  once,  the  stream  before  them ;  and  yet  his 
master  took  no  more  notice  of  it  than  if  it  had 
been  a  wild  duck  or  a  wagtail. 

"  He  gets  worse  and  worse,"  thought  Ralph  ; 
"  Brano  has  nosed  that  letter  on  the  grass 
over  and  over,  just  as  if  he  wanted  it  read  to 
him,  because  he  can't  see,  poor  brute  !  and  the 
ape  within  drank  his  coffee  this  morning,  and 
he  never  knew  it.  Poor  dear  gentleman  !''  con- 
tinued the  simpleton,  *'  I  fear  he  won't  long 
hold  on  in  his  right  mind." 

There  was  something  deeply  sad  in  the  fool- 
ish thus  mourning  over  the  loss  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise :  but  Ralph's  ideas  flowed  into  a  new 
channel,  for  he  saw  the  little  maid  who  had 
been  so  busy  on  the  bridge,  stealing  towards 
his  master  with  a  huge  nosegay  of  the  lilies 
she  had  gathered  to  please  her  landlord's  taste: 
The  child  was  the  niece  of  poor  Cicely  May- 
nard,  and  the  old  woman  by  the  stream  was 
her  mother.  The  child  was  pretty — would  have 
been  worthy  the  pencil  of  an  artist  if  her  hair 
had   not    been    closely    trimmed ;     for   Sandy 
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Jemmings,  honest  fellow  !  promised  to  provide 
for  it,  if,  as  Cicely  had  desired,  her  curls 
were  kept  cropped,  and  she  was  taught  to 
love  plainness  better  than  show.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  soft  hair  wound  into  little  sunny 
rings  on  her  pretty  head  :  and  Sir  Everard, 
taking  her  nosegay,  made  her  more  happy  than 
a  queen,  by  the  gift  of  a  large  rosy-cheeked 
apple ;  his  sorrows  had  never  made  him  forget 
to  supply  himself  with  a  store  of  such  treats 
for  the  village  children,  who  knew  full  well,  by 
the  appearance  of  his  pockets  as  he  passed  their 
cottages,  when  they  had  been  refilled. 

"  Isn't  this  a  prime  worm,  your  honour  ?^^  said 
Ralph,  anxious  to  rouse  him  from  the  reverie 
into  which  he  had  relapsed  when  the  child  de- 
parted. 

"  Yes,  Ralph,"  replied  Sir  Everard,  with- 
out looking  at  it. 

"But  your  honour  had  a  breeding-box  made 
a-purpose  for  those  sort, — of  oak,  your  honour 
remembers, — and  Mistress  Rosy  said — " 

"What?    Ralph!" 

n5 
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"  That  it  was  such  a  pity  to  waste  heart-of- 
oa;k  on  such  ugly  things."' 

"  Poor,  dear  Rosalind  !" 

"  Ah  !  your  honour,  you  can't  think  the 
pleasure  I  have  in  trimming  her  myrtles  and 
geraniums,  and  such  things,  that  she  used 
to  like." 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  Ralph ;  she  was,  in- 
deed, the  child  of  my  heart's  desire :  but  it  is 
dreadful  to  think  that  in  this  last  battle,  which 
they  talk  so  much  about,  her  brother  and  your 
young  master  may  have  been  opposed  hand  to 
hand." 

"  Anan,  sir,"  replied  Ralph,  *'  I  cannot  see 
exactly  how  that  could  be,  and  they  such  great 
friends." 

"  That's  because  you  do  not  understand  the 
rules  of  war,  Ralph." 

"  I  saw  enough  of  war  when  I  was  thrown 
to  the  dogs,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  growing,  as 
he  always  did,  pale,  when  those  sufferings 
were  alluded  to; — "  but,  pray  sir,  talk  of  war 
or  anything  else  concerning  Mistress  Rosy." 
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"  But  you  do  not  understand  me  when  I  do 
tell  you,"  replied  Sir  Everard,  who,  solitary  in 
his  greatness,  felt  more  and  more  the  want  of 
one  to  share  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  sorrows 

and alas,  no  !  he  had  no  joys  to  share.    And 

still  he  clung  to  the  Pleasance,  as  a  departing 
spirit  clings  to  the  cottage  of  clay  where  it  had 
long  dwelt,  though  certain  of  exchanging  it 
for  a  better. 

"  Although  I  do  not  altogether  understand," 
replied  Ralph,    "  yet  surely  I  know   you  are 
talking  about  her,  and  that   is   a  great  com- 
fort.    May  I  make  bold  to  ask  your  honour  if ' 
that  letter  is  from  her  .?" 

"  No,  Ralph ;  this  one  is  from  Father 
Frank."  Ralph  clapped  his  hands  joyfully,  for 
every  one  loved  the  priest ;  his  cheerfulness,  his 
kindliness,  his  benevolence,  had  endeared  him 
to  the  servants  as  well  as  the  superiors  of 
Sydney  Pleasance. 

"  He  talks  of  coming  back  to  us,  Ralph ;  he 
likes  not  much  the  Continental  habits." 

"Ah!  no  place  like  Old  England,"  quoth 
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Ralph.  Sir  Everard,  having  so  far  satisfied  his 
curiosity,  re-read  again  to  himself  a  portion 
of  the  letter  which  Brano  had  recognised, 
poor  beast !  as  coming  from  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

Father  Frank  wrote 

"  I  heard  that  here  there  was  a  very  beauti- 
ful Italian  lady,  who  improvised  and  sung  in  a 
most  extraordinary  way ;  and  who  is  received 
into  the  best  society,  although  living  in  rather 
an  equivocal  manner  with  a  French  nobleman  : 
some  say,  as  the  instructress  of  his  daughters  ; 
others  say,  as  his  mistress:  certainly  she  is 
mistress  of  his  establishment.  Paris  rings  with 
acclamation  of  her  wit  and  beauty ;  and  it  is 
whispered  that,  like  other  ambitious  persons, 
she  aims  at  kingly  conquest.  I  was  anxious 
to  see  this  nonpareil,  and  the  other  day  my 
wish  was  gratified.  Dozens  were  crowding 
round  her  carriage  as  she  was  about  to  enter  the 
Louvre  ;  I  placed  myself  next  to  the  door,  and 
judge  of  my  astonishment  when,  in  the  famed 
and   feted     Italian,    I   recognised   her    who   is 
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known  to  you  as  Margaret  Raymond.  How  she 
has  attained  this  giddy  height,  Heaven  knows, 
not  I  !    She  was  always  desperately  ambitious."" 

Sir  Everard  again  addressed  his  humble 
friend  and  dependant. 

"  I  have  also  heard  from  one,  Ralph,  to 
whom  your  fidelity  was  of  more  value  than  the 
wisdom  of  a  thousand  seers.  You  remember 
the  Outlaw  ?" 

"  And  is  he  coming  too  ?"  inquired  the  gra- 
tified Shadow.  "  Ah  !  but  I  would  rather  see 
Mistress  Rosy." 

''  No  ;  he  disappeared  from  among  us,"  said 
Sir  Everard,  speaking  rather  his  own  feelings 
than  to  poor  Ralph's  understanding — "  he  dis- 
appeared from  among  us,  like  a  thundercloud 
that  overshadows  the  land,  and  bursts  into  fear- 
ful lightning,  which  dazzles  and  alarms  by  its 
wild  brightness ;  but  when  we  look  for  its  place 
in  the  heavens,  it  is  no  more  seen.  Suffering  and 
disgusted  by  former  laws,  disappointed  by  the 
present  ones,  and  hopeless  for  the  future,  he 
quitted  England  with  a  disgust  which  he  did 
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not  deem  it  necessary  to  conceal.  William  did 
all  that  king  could  do  to  gain  him  to  his  views  ; 
but  kings  find  it  difficult  to'  manage  those  who 
seek  to  elevate  a  population — not  a  single  sub- 
ject. My  noble,  virtuous  friend,  mad  with  the 
zeal  that  kindled  holy  Paul  and  guided  the 
most  fearless  saints  to  martyrdom,  I  shall  never 
see  you  more !'''' 

"  Does  he  say  anything  of  Mistress  Rosy  .^" 
inquired  Ralph. 

"  Simpleton  !  how  could  he?  He  writes  from 
America!" 

"  From  the  'Mericas  f  quoth  Ralph.  "  From 
where  Master  Penn  sent  you  the  quare  things  ? 
And  has  he  sent  you  nothing .?" 

Sir  Everard  smiled :  not  one  of  the  bright 
cheerful  smiles  that  used  to  visit  his  lips 
when  he  met  Rosalind  dancing  like  a  forest- 
fawn  amid  the  lawns ;  but  a  reflective  smile, — 
a  smile  that  is  near  akin  to  a  sigh. 

"You  call  to  remembrance,  Ralph,  what  I 
had  nearly  forgotten,  yet  ought  not  to  forget,  for 
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it  is  characteristic  of  two  things — the  man's  kind- 
ness, and  the  man's  character ;  kindness,  in  re- 
membering my  taste  for  collecting  whatever  was 
curious  in  nature  or  art, — and  character,  in  that 
the  gifts  are  v/orthy  of  such  a  giver.  The  packet 
that  brought  my  letter  to  England  brought  a 
tomahawk,  a  scalping- knife,  and  the  full  dress 
of  an  Indian  warrior,  which  were  presented  to 
him  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Red-men,  to 
whom  he  fearlessly  made  his  way.  It  must 
have  been  curious  to  see  him  sitting,  smoking 
the  calumet  of  peace  in  jin  Indian  wig- warn, 
and  thinking  he  was  now  in  the  possession  of 
what  he  so  ardently  desired." 

"  And  he  said  nothing  of  Mistress  Rosy  ?" 

"  Of  her  !"  repeated  Sir  Everard  ;  "  of  her  ! 
Oh,  yes,  he  wrote  of  her.  I  thought  you  meant 
had  he  seen  her." 

"  Ah  !  no,  it  isn't  in  such  foreign  parts  one 
would  meet  with  the  like  of  Mistress  Rosy." 

"  No,  Ralph,  no ;  you  are  right,"  mused 
the  old  man.     ^'  Not  in  foreign  parts,  indeed, 
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would  such  a  rose  bud  and  blossom  ;  no,  no, 
but  roses  fade,  and  die,  and  wither;  some  by 
blight,  some  by  canker,  some  by  time !" 

Sir  Everard  was  interrupted  by  Ralph's 
placing  his  hand  on  his  arm,  and  his  finger  on 
his  own  lip. 

"  What  is  it?''  inquired  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Look  at  the  deer,  your  honour." 

"  The  deer  !     Well  ?" 

"  See  how  they  snifF,  and  spring  into  the 
covers." 

"  Well,  good  Ralph  ?'' 

''  And  the  kids,  master,  are  after  the  roes 
into  the  brake." 

"  Very  likely,  Ralph  ;  but  what  of  that  ?" 
returned  Sir  Everard,  who  was  ill  inclined  to 
be  interrupted. 

"  Master  !  master  !"  ejaculated  Ralph  ;  "  it's 
breaking  my  poor  heart  to  watch  you  so  ;  you 
heed  nothing,  you  see  nothing,  you  hear  no- 
thing ;  nothing  pleases  you :  the  lilies  are 
dying  in  the  sun,  the  kingfisher  flying  almost 
at  your  feet,   the  dragon-flies    rest   upon   the 
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meshes  of  your  taking-net,  and  the  cuckoo 
shows  its  bill  in  the  tree  over  your  head ;  yet 
you  heed  them  no  more  than  if  they  were  com- 
mon things.  Oh  !  dear  master,  what  is  come 
over  you  ?" 

"  Loneliness,  Ralph,"  replied  Sir  Everard. 
"  I  talked  of  and  I  felt  the  beauty  and  the  per- 
fection of  nature  when  I  had  some  one  to  share 
in  my  pursuits,  to  be  interested  in  what  I  did, 
or  even  to  dispute  my  opinions ;  but  now  I  am 
a  lone  and  desolate  old  man,  who  will  soon  rest 
beside  the  long  sleepers  of  my  ancient  race. 
You  do  not  understand  me,  Ralph." 

"  Yet  I  feel  sorry,  because  you  are  sorry, 
your  honour,  and  because  of  Mistress  Rosy." 

"  If  I  only  knew  her  fate  I — but  when  I  last 
heard  from  her,  she  was  watching  a  dying  bro- 
ther, in  a  town  undergoing  all  the  horrors  of 
a  close  siege :  and  Basil,  who  loved  her  as 
his  own  soul,  was  one  of  the  besiegers.  Great 
God  protect  her  ! " 

"  When  your  honour  was  reading  the  Bible 
to  us  servants  last  Sunday  night,  you  read  some- 
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thing  about  the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  carrying 
the  lambs  in  his  bosom,"  said  Ralph.  "  If  God 
feeds  sparrows,  and  carries  lambs  in  his  bosom, 
he  won't  desert  Mistress  Rosy." 

The  simple  but  beautiful  idea  had  hardly 
passed  the  lips  of  the  half-natural,  when  a 
shout,  distant,  but  loud  enough  to  make  the 
welkin  ring,  burst  upon  their  ears.  Sir  Everard 
started. 

"There's  a  multitude,  I  am  sure,  coming 
along  the  main-road  leading  to  Sydney  Plea- 
sance ;  and  the  deer  and  the  roes  knew  it,  for 
there  's  not  one  on  the  fallow  now." 

"  Hark !"  exclaimed  Sir  Everard,  "  the  fo- 
resters'* horns  !  how  loud  and  cheerily  they  ring  ! 
Another  shout  !  —  Ralph,  Ralph,  look  at 
Brano  !"  continued  the  old  man,  almost  gasping 
for  breath,  and  clinging  to  a  tree  for  support ; 
"  look  at  the  dog  I  his  ears  are  erect,  and  his — 
there,  blind  as  he  is,  he  has  dashed  through  the 
covert.  Ralph,  I  cannot  move,  my  limbs  trem- 
ble so ;  but  now  I  hear  the  sound  of  carriage- 
wheels  !  Another  shout !  another  bugle  chorus  ! 
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Go,  good  Ralph,  go,  and  bring  me  word.  If 
it  should  be — it  cannot,  and  yet  it  may ;  yes, 
it  may  be — my  son  !" 

"  Or  Mistress  Rosy,"  shouted  the  simpleton, 
darting  after  the  noble  old  hound,  who  pos- 
sessed full  as  much  sagacity  as  his  follower. 
There  was  a  pause;  the  kingfisher  had  disap- 
peared— there  was  neither  deer,  nor  roe,  nor 
kid,  nor  forest-horse  within  Sir  Everard's  ken  ; 
the  very  birds,  startled  by  the  unusual  tumult, 
had  fled  he  knew  not  where,  and  he  remained 
alone. 

There  was  a  greater  shout, — and  t^en  the  old 
man  knew  but  little,  for  Basil  pressed  him  to 
his  heart. 

"  And  you  are  well,  my  boy,  and  safe  ?  re- 
turned once  more  to  save  me  from,  or  lay  me 
in,  the  grave  ?  And  you  have  reaped  great  glory ; 
and  the  people,  the  villagers  and  foresters,  all 
welcomed  you  ?  I  am  thankful,  very  thankful 
to  God.  But,  Basil,  know  you  aught  of  Major 
Raymond's  sister  ?" 

Basil  turned  away  his  head,  and  for  the  first 
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time  Sir  Everard    Sydney  perceived    that  his 
son  was  in  deep  mourning. 

"  Major  Raymond,  sir,  is  dead,'^  he  replied 
in  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion. 

"  Poor  fellow,  brave  fellow,  fine  fellow  ! — 
poor  Cuthbert !"  repeated  the  old  gentleman, — 
"  but  his  sister,  Basil,  his  sister  ?  —  tell  me, 
why  do  you  avert  your  face,  why  ?  Father  of 
mercies  !  what  is  this  ?  —  Is  she  too  dead  ? 
—  Basil,  —  Basil, — have  pity  on  your  old 
father  !" 

"  My  dear  uncle  !  my  father  !  I  am  here  !*' 
exclaimed  a  voice  whose  tones  the  very  echoes 
loved,  —  and  the  chosen  daughter  of  Sir  Eve- 
rard's  heart  lay  upon  his  bosom. 
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CHAPTER  Xy. 

He  who  hath  never  warr'd  with  miserie, 
Nor  ever  tugg'd  with  fortune  and  distress, 
Hath  had  n'occasion  nor  no  strength  to  trie 
The  strength  and  forces  of  his  worthinesse  : 
Those  parts  of  judgment  which  felicitie 
Keeps  as  conceal'd,  affliction  must  expresse. 

Daniel. 

"  What  more  ? — but  little.  The  moment  peo- 
ple are  taken  out  of  trouble,  and  become  what 
is  called  "  comfortably  settled  in  the  world," 
they  are  no  longer  interesting  —  at  least  in 
books.  Who  can  doubt  that  Ralph  was  more 
noisy  in  his  demonstrations  of  joy  than  Brano.? 
Who  is  there  that  cannot  imagine  the  happiness 
of  Sir  Everard,  and  the  delight  he  took  in  fu- 
ture years  in  initiating  a  parcel  of  little  grand- 
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children  into  the  mysteries  of  natural  history  ? 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  affectionate  and  ener- 
getic character  of  Rosalind,  for  at  her  bridal 
she  was  re-baptized,  and  came  to  Sydney  Plea- 
sance  as  the  true  Rosalind  Sydney  I  —  who,  we 
say,  can  doubt  but  that  such  a  woman  was,  or 
would  be,  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  gentlemen 
at  least  of  her  acquaintance,  considered  a  mil- 
lion times  too  good  for  her  caro  sposo  ?  while 
she  secured  his  Iiappiness  and  her  own  by  be- 
lieving him  to  be  all  too  good  for  her  ;  and,  by 
the  simple  but  sure  plan  of  thinking  she  could 
not  but  be  happy,  she  continued  really  so. 
Sometimes  her  brow  would  cloud,  and  her  lip 
quiver  ;  —  and  when  her  kind  husband  named 
their  eldest  boy  Cuthbert,  she  wept  long 
and  bitterly  over  his  cradle,  and  thought  of 
the  death-bed,  and  of  the  funeral  drum,  and 
the  volleys  that  were  fired  over  her  brother's 
grave ;  but  then  she  called  to  mind  the  fer- 
vent blessing  he  pronounced  upon  her,  when 
placing  her  under  the  protection  of  his  political 
opponent  but  his  private  and  beloved  friend. 
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who  had  evinced  not  only  bravery  but  steadi- 
ness, that  ensured  him,  in  after  years,  a  distin- 
guished post  in  the  senate  as  well  as  the  army 
of  his  country. 

Many  were  the  invitations  and  entreaties 
they  sent  to  the  Outlaw  to  return  to  Eng- 
land,—  but  in  vain;  at  last,  their  letters 
remained  unanswered ;  and  Jemmings,  honest 
Sandy,  who  trained  up  Cicely's  niece  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  system  of  education 
in  those  days,  heard  from  a  cousin  in  America, 
that  a  European,  who  was  much  venerated  by 
one  of  the  most  independent,  but  most  daring 
of  the  Red  people,  had  died  amongst  them, 
and  that  his  remains  had  been  as  much  ho- 
noured as  if  he  had  himself  been  born  a  chief- 
tain of  their  tribe. 

All  Rosalind's  entreaties  could  not  prevail 
on  Alice  Murrough  to  return  to  England. — 
"  No, — she  would  rather  not  face  the  counthry 
again  ;  —  it  would  give  her  enough  to  do,  to 
make  her  soul  and  look  after  Master  Cuth- 
bert's  grave ;  he  was  the  last  of  his  name." 
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Basil  and  Rosalind  were  assisted  by  William 
the  Third  in  tracing  out  the  fate  of  the  wild 
and  extraordinary  man  who  loved  his  country 
far  better  than  he  loved  himself;  and  it  was  as- 
certained, after  much  research,  that  he  whose 
last  days  were  spent  amongst  the  Red  men,  was 
indeed  the  Outlaw  of  the  New  Forest. 
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CONCLUDING  CHAPTER, 

WHICH  MAY  BE  READ  OR  PASSED  OVER. 

The  will  shee  robbeth  from  the  wit, 

The  sense  from  Reason's  lore; 
Shee  is  delightfuU  in  the  rynde. 

Corrupted  in  the  core. 

»  «  *  *  * 

Her  sleep  in  sinne  doth  end  in  wrath, 

Remorse  rings  her  awake; 

Death  calls  her  up.  Shame  drives  her  out, 

Despairs  her  upshot  make. 

Southwell. 

The  tale  of  "  The  Outlaw"  is  ended  :  it  has 
been  written  to  little  purpose  if  it  has  not 
carried  with  it  a  moral  even  to  the  end  —  that 
violent  changes  do  not  always  produce  ad- 
vantage or  contentment.  A  woman's  politics 
are  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the  head.     She 

VOL.    III.  o 
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is  satisfied  to  leave  man  to  reason^  while  she 
asserts  her  supremacy  over  the  world  of  feel- 
ing;  but  even  her  limited  sphere  of  observa- 
tion satisfies  her,  that  the  man  who  rashly 
destroys  a  structure  which  it  has  taken  cen- 
turies to  erect,  will  be  deceived  if  he  imagines 
he  can  rebuild  a  more  glorious  pile  within  a 
few  short  years. 

In  our  world  nothing  is  immutable.  All 
things  change  :  first  the  seed,  then  the  shoot, 
then  the  sapling,  then  the  tree — the  tree  in  its 
youth,  middle  age,  decay,  and  death  ! 

We  cannot  convert  the  seed  into  the  tree, 
without  the  interposition  of  time, — time,  which 
mellows  and  unmasks ; — so  is  it  with  human 
nature.  How  beautifully  illustrative  of  this 
great  principle  is  the  text,  "  When  I  was  a 
child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  spake  as  a 
child ;  but  now  /  am  become  a  man,  I  put 
away  childish  things."  A  single  phrase  ex- 
presses the  transition,  and  expresses  at  the 
same  time  its  gradual  progress — "  When  / 
became  a  man  !"     O  that  those 
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"  Who  rule  affairs  of  state," 
would   take  warning  by   the  ruin    and  deso- 
lation that  natural  earthquakes  produce  ! 

To  the  after-career  of  one  person  connected 
with  the  events  I  have  recorded,  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  desiring  to  direct  especial  notice,  in- 
asmuch as  the  main  object  of  my  story  has  been 
to  explain  and  illustrate  the  warning  of  "  the 
wise  king,"  that  "  evil  pursueth  sinners/'  and 
that  the  "  curse  causeless  doth  not  come  ;"  that 
women,  more  especially,  can  never  pass  over 
the  boundaries  of  virtue  without  having  to 
endure  a  fearful  punishment. 

Father  Frank  was  right  in  supposing  that 
he  had  seen  in  Paris  her  whom  we  have  known 
as  Margaret  Raymond.  Her  beauty  had  at- 
tracted, and  her  acquirements  secured,  ad- 
mirers. She  used  them  as  the  stepping-stones 
to  her  ambition.  No  moral  or  religious  scru- 
ples stood  in  the  way  of  her  aggrandizement  ; 
nor  did  she  even  "care  to  love"  those  whose 
feelings  she  sacrificed,  but  rather  exulted  when 
an  opportunity  occurred  of  making  men  suffer 

o2 
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what  she  herself  had  undergone.  Her  glorious 
loveliness  soon  made  the  principal  statesman  of 
France  her  slave ;  and  she  affected  a  sentiment 
towards  the  exiled  family  of  England,  which 
gave  her  a  reputation  for  a  whole  catalogue  of 
French  virtues. 

A  title  was  added  to  her  attractions.  The 
Countess  de  Vraimont  became  the  "  Cyno- 
sure of  wondering  eyes  ;*"  and  there  are  no 
people  in  the  world  (when  it  is  the  fashion) 
who  understand  how  a  woman  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped like  the  French.  They  make  a  passion 
of  admiration  for  the  time  being. 

Father  Frank  had  hardly  despatched  the 
letter  we  have  mentioned  to  his  old  friend  Sir 
Everard  Sydney,  when  he  was  summoned  to 
attend  the  "  beautiful  Italian,"  whom  he  had 
seen  when  she  was  about  to  enter  the  Louvre. 
Curiosity,  and  perhaps  a  better  motive, 
urged  him  to  accept  the  invitation.  He  was 
ushered  into  one  of  the  most  magnificent  "  ho- 
tels'' in  the  most  distinguished  quarter  of  Paris. 
He   had  hardly   passed  the    portal,   when  he 
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recognised  an  air  of  superior  comfort  mingled 
with  the  most  costly  and  profuse  magnificence. 
The  outer  hall,  paved  with  and  supported  by 
Corinthian  columns  of  black  marble,  had  a 
sombre  but  most  magnificent  effect :  the  at- 
tendants in  this  vestibule  were  clad  in  a  pe- 
culiarly rich  livery  of  scarlet  and  gold  ;  and 
the  porter  was  a  gigantic  curly-headed  negro, 
whose  tunic  fell  in  loose  folds  to  his  knee ;  his 
throat,  arms,  ankles,  and  wrists  were  encircled 
by  golden  bracelets  clasped  by  the  finest  pearl ; 
and  his  ear-rings,  set  thickly  with  the  same 
costly  gems,  fell  upon  his  bosom.  • 

Passing  slowly  through  this  splendid  entrance, 
a  rich  curtain  opposite  the  door  divided  as  if 
by  magic,  and  the  simple-minded  priest  was 
ushered  into  the  second  hall.  This  presented 
the  greatest  possible  contrast  to  the  first.  It 
was  composed  of  the  whitest  and  purest  Parian 
marble  l  four  Ionic  pillars  supported  a  dome, 
from  which  descended  an  alabaster  lamp, 
whose  perfumed  light  shed  its  soft  and  delicate 
rays  upon  four  beautiful  girls,  dressed  after  the 
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fashion  of  the  ancient  statues ;  their  sandals 
clasped  with  diamond  studs,  and  a  jewelled  zone 
confining  the  light  drapery  which  shaded,  with- 
out concealing,  their  graceful  forms.  When 
Father  Frank  entered,  each  was  seated  within  a 
niche  between  the  pillars ;  two  were  playing, 
upon  the  lute,  strains  of  most  bewitching  me- 
lody ;  the  other  two  were  arranging  baskets  of 
flowers,  which  they  placed  upon  bronzed  tri- 
pods ;  and  as  the  servants  in  scarlet  passed  not 
beyond  the  curtain,  the  flower-nymphs  waved 
him  to  follow  them  to  the  next  apartment, 
which  was  totally  different  in  its  arrangement 
from  those  he  had  before  seen.  It  was  a  sort  of 
circular  ante-room  ;  the  walls  covered  by  rose- 
coloured  silk,  looped  at  intervals  with  large  sil- 
ver lilies,  so  as  to  form  a  drapery  of  the  most 
graceful  kind.  Ottomans  of  the  same  material, 
supported  on  silver  feet,  and  corded  and  tasseled 
with  silver  bullion,  were  placed  near  the  walls ; 
and  two  pages  were  filling  a  vase,  that  stood 
upon  a  table  of  frosted  silver  in  the  centre,  with 
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such  exquisite  perfume,  that  the  good  Padre 
feared  it  would  steal  away  his  senses. 

The  flower-girls  withdrew,  and  one  of  the 
boys,  whose  yellow  clustering  hair  curled  to  his 
girdle,  piloted  the  bewildered  priest  along  a 
passage  covered  with  the  richest  carpeting,  into 
a  room  glittering  with  gay  company.  Some 
were  playing  games  of  hazard,  others  were  talk- 
ing. There  were  lights  and  music ;  and  if  Father 
Frank  had  been  perplexed  during  his  progress, 
he  was  now  so  thoroughly  astonished,  that  he 
attempted  to  turn  back. 

The  page  prevented  him. 

'*  These,  sir,"  he  said,  bowing  at  the  same 
time  with  profound  respect,  "  are  only  the 
company  who  wait  until  it  is  madame''s  pleasure 
to  receive  them,  —  poets,  painters,  musicians, 
a  few  of  the  followers  of  the  English  king 
(James  was  still  so  called  in  Paris,) — all  anxi- 
ous to  be  honoured  with  madame's  patronage, 
madame's  notice  ;  but  she  will  receive  none  till 
she  has  seen  you." 
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The  priest  followed  his  polite  conductor 
through  the  splendid  circle  as  best  he  might ; 
and  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  where  he  really 
had  arrived,  until  the  bright  and  eagle-eye  of 
the  Circe  flashed  upon  him. 

She  rose  from  her  seat  with  the  dignity  of  a 
queen.  Her  attire,  splendid  as  it  was,  added 
little  to  the  richness  of  her  beauty  :  her  velvet 
robe  was  compressed  by  a  girdle  of  diamonds, 
and  was  fashioned  after  the  antique  models  of 
the  ladies  of  old  Rome.  Both  remained  silent ; 
although  she  extended  her  hand  to  the  good 
priest,  he  only  bowed  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  courtesy. 

"  Father  Frank,  have  you  forgotten  me  ?" 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  burst  of  natural  feeling 
which  astonished  her  when  she  remembered  it 
and  the  priest  was  gone. 

"  I  might  have  been  excused  if  I  had  done 
so,*'  he  replied  mournfully;  "for  this  splen- 
dour, I  should  imagine,  has  made  you  forget 
yourself." 

"  No,  no,''  she  repUed  proudly  ;  "  not  made 
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me  forget  myself.  Neither  diamonds,  nor  gold, 
nor  worshippers,  nor  slaves,  can  thus  mislead 
me; — not  even  the  proud  consciousness  that 
to  myself  I  owe  what  now  I  am  !" 

Father  Frank  wa*s  a  man  of  few  words  and 
few  ideas ;  but  the  simplicity  of  the  simple  is 
often  a  stumbling-block  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise;  he  interrupted  the  countess  by  the 
unstudied  question, 
"  And  what  is  that  ?" 

She  cast  upon  him  a  withering  look  of  con- 
tempt, which  he  little  heeded,  but  waited  pa- 
tiently her  reply. 

"  What  is  that  V  she  repeated  at  last,  her 
eye  kindling  into  fierceness.  *'  Mistress  of  all 
you  have  seen  here.  You  have  not  lived  of  late 
in  this  great  city  without  hearing  of  the  wild 
Italian  who  leads  all  captive  ?  the  songstress — 
the  poetess — the  oracle — the  modern  Sappho — 
the  worshipped  of  princes  .'*  Old  man,  I  will 
tell  you  a  secret — the  directress  of  cabinet  and 
camp  !" 

Father  Frank  shook  his  head.     "  And  are 

o5 
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you  happy,  lady  ?  is  your  heart  at  ease  ?  is 
your  conscience  quiet  ?"'' 

*'  Happy  !  I  have  the  power  of  making 
hundreds  so.  My  heart  at  ease,  said  you  ? 
Hearts,  my  good  Padre,  are  the  toys  of  girl- 
hood !  —  And  conscience  !  What  sin  can  I 
commit  that  his  eminence  the  cardinal,  who  will 
be  here  anon,  would  not  charitably  remit  ?" 

She  said  this  with  an  air  of  gaiety  so  evi- 
dently constrained,  that  the  only  answer  of 
Father  Frank,  was  to  look  on  her  and  sigh. 
After  a  little  time  he  spoke. 

"  Lady,  I  am  not  without  a  hope  of  seeing 
Sir  Everard  Sydney,  perhaps  soon.  Can  I 
convey  any  message  ?  is  there  any  act  of  con- 
trition to  record  ?  I  am  so  at  a  loss  to  know 
wht/  you  sent  for  me  !" 

"  Have  you  no  ambition,  good  priest.'^  no 
desire  of  aggrandizement  ?  I  have  power  —  I 
would  serve  you." 

Father  Frank  looked  at  her  attentively,  and 
replied, 

"  You   have    never   done   good    without    a 
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motive.  What  is  that  which  stirs  you  now  ? 
Is  it  that  the  people  at  Sydney  Pleasance 
and  at  Whitehall — that  Basil  Sydney — may 
learn " 

"  Fool !"  said  she  bitterly,  "  do  not  cast 
the  jewel  from  you  :  you  have  been  a  priest 
too  long  not  to  love  power." 

"  I  have  been  a  priest  too  long  not  to  fear 
God,'*  replied  the  old  man  fervently  ;  "  and  I 
would  ask  once  more  what  act  of  contrition 
you  would  have  me  convey  to  Sir  Everard 
Sydney  ?" 

"  Fool !  fool  f  she  again  murmured  to  her- 
self;  and  then  looking  proudly  up,  she  said 
aloud, 

"  Tell  him,  so  that  all  may  hear,  that 
the  discarded  one  has  become  the  ruler  of  her 
own  destiny — beloved  !  worshipped  !  crowned 
by  her  devoted  followers  !  And  if  she,  the 
puling,  milk-faced  woman  lives,  tell  her — But 
no  ;  tell  her  nothing  from  me,  except  what  you 
have  seen  of  the  fair  state  which  I  inherit — 
from  myself  r     She  drew  herself  up  on  her 
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gorgeous  seat,   and  looked  down  on  her    old 
confessor. 

"  I  will  tell  her  nothing,"  replied  the  Padre, 
sighing  in  his  own  mind  to  think  how  very 
improbable  it  was  that  he  should  ever  again 
meet  his  old  favourite, — "I  will  tell  her  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  Her  gentle  nature  is  too 
prone  to  pity,  and  she  would  mourn  in  sack- 
cloth if  she  saw  you  thus — a  gilded  harlot  in  a 
gilded  cage !  Go  ;  do  ye  penance  ;  throw  by 
your  trappings  ;  fast  and  pray  !  Oh,  woman  ! 
once  in  sin,  you  flounder  on  to  your  destruction  : 
but  a  time  must  come  —  and  a  dread  eternity  ! 
Do  penance  ;  purge  ye  of  your  wickedness.  You 
sent  for  me  that  I  might  trumpet  forth  your 
praise  in  England.  You  knew  not  the  poor 
priest ;  or  fancied,  because  of  the  laxity  of  your 
own  faith,  that  of  others  was  like  unto  yours.  I 
had  hoped  to  see  you  penitent,  not  hardened 
in  iniquity.  Do  penance,  fast,  and  pray, 
and  give  thy  bravery  to  feed  the  poor  !" 

The  Circe   stamped  with  her  foot,  and   rang 
her  silver  bell,  astonished  at  the  vehemence  of 
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one  so  mild  and  gentle,  and  foiled  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  have  yielded  to  her  projects. 
The  page  entered,  and  without  a  word  at  part- 
ing the  priest  quitted  her  apartment.  Oh,  how 
difficult  is  the  fulfilment  of  ambitious  hopes  ! 
The  proud  woman  was  as  much  mortified  at 
failing  to  impress  the  simple-minded  Padre 
with  the  belief  that  she  was  all-powerful  and 
all-happy,  as  if  she  had  lost  a  diadem.  She 
missed  the  single  drop  from  the  gilded  cup, 
and  then  cast  the  cup  from  her  as  worthless. 

Not  many  months  had  elapsed,  however, 
before  Father  Frank  received  at  night  a  second  . 
summons  from  the  ambitious  countess.  He 
had  seen  her  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries  a 
little  time  previously,  and  it  had  occurred  to 
him,  as  she  paced  past  in  her  gorgeous  carriage, 
that  her  splendid  beauty  was  on  the  wane. 
She  looked  harassed  and  anxious.  She  was 
dressed  with  even  more  care  than  usual,  and 
had  a  greater  number  of  attendants.  But  a 
new  singer  had  been  lately  talked  of. — The 
Queen  had  sprained  her  ankle,  and  the  splendid 
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countess  had  given  mortal  offence  to  the  court- 
party,  because  she  had  not  thought  proper, 
amongst  her  affectations,  to  affect  a  limp,  which 
was  introduced  in  compliment  to  her  majesty. 
Whispers  had  been  circulated  as  to  her  am- 
bition, extravagance,  and  caprice ;  and  but 
for  the  Cardinal's  devotion,  her  conduct  on 
other  points  would  have  been  declared  by  the 
virtuous  Parisians  as  "  too  bad." 

Oh,  who  would  care  for  the  popularity  pur- 
chased by  gold,  or  any  of  its  toys ! 

When  Father  Frank  was  commanded,  rather 
than  solicited,  to  attend  the  summons  of  one 
so  fair  and  frail,  he  almost  hesitated  as  to  what 
course  he  should  adopt;  but  his  decision  was 
soon  made,  and  drawing  his  hood  over  his 
shaven  crown,  he  proceeded  to  the  portal  of  the 
stately  mansion. 

The  gate  was  unfastened  by  the  negro, 
and  his  costly  tiring  remained  unchanged ; 
but  the  other  liveried  menials  did  not  attend 
as  before,  and  there  was  a  character  of  dismay 
and   confusion    in    the   countenances     of    the 
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few  he  met.  The  lamps  were  unlit ;  the  fur- 
niture unarranged ;  the  room  in  which  Father 
Frank  had  beheld  so  brilliant  an  assembly,  de- 
solate I — A  weeping  girl  (the  only  one  the  good 
priest  saw  of  all  her  attendants  with  moistened 
eyes)  conducted  him  to  the  lady's  sleeping- 
chamber. 

There,  upon  a  satin  coverlet,  lay  the  ambi- 
tious woman,  struggling  with  death.  The  ghast- 
ly expression  cf  her  features  was  rendered  more 
apparent  by  the  brightness  of  the  glowing  silk 
which  canopied  her  bed,  and  her  raven  hair 
fell  unbound  and  heavily  like  a  sable  shroud 
over  her  shoulders. 

"  You  would  not  tell  of  the  glory  of  my 
prosperity  ;  will  you  record  the  wretched- 
ness of  my  death  P'**  she  said,  as  he  ap- 
proached her  couch  with  a  benediction.  "  I 
sent  for  you,  still  in  the  fulness  of  my  pride, 
to  show  you  how  a  woman  could  die.  At  first, 
I  braved  it  nobly, — did  I  not,  girl  ?  But  now 
— now,  death — death  is  strongest." 

The  priest,  bewildered   as  he  was,  uttered 
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some  sentences  of  prayer,  and  pointed  out  the 
necessity  for  her  confessing  and  receiving  the 
sacraments  of  her  church. 

"  Not  so — not  so  ! — life  is  a  mummery,'*'  she 
said,  "  and  death  not  less  so.  I  have  had  all  that 
woman's  heart  desires  —  rank,  wealth,  power, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion — all,  all  but 
love !  Father,  I  know  that  I  am  poisoned . 
^Twas  jealousy  ;  and  yet  she  might  —  they 
might  have  waited ;  my  power  was  waning, 
and  I  could  not  have  lived  when  that  was 
gone.  Still  I  have  gold  and  jewels  —  much 
that  I  call  my  own.  You  shall  have  all — 
all  I  possess  on  earth,  if  you  will  swear  to 
me  that  your  story  of  hereafter  is  untrue  !  You 
know  it  is  a  churchman's  lie  :  old  man,  you 
know  it  well !" 

Poor  Father  Frank  !  he  prayed,  he  reason- 
ed :  her  single  attendant  entreated  with  him  ! 
Physicians  had  been  there,  and  they  came  again. 
Priests  too  there  were ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
still  she  raved  on ;  and  even  her  unconnected 
sentences  proved  how  her  strong  mind  wrestled 
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with  crime  and  habit  and  remembrance.  She 
talked  of  the  forest,  of  Cuthbert,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  her  great  agony,  burst  into  tears  when 
mentioning  BasiFs  name :  they  were  the  re- 
cords of  a  love  which,  without  her  knowledge, 
mingled  with  her  life.  It  was  piteous  to  see 
the  fearful  wreck  of  beauty,  talent  —  all  that 
we  consider  great  and  glorious  in  human  na- 
nature. 

It  was  the  physicians'  opinion  that  a  bunch 
of  flowers  given  her  at  a  masked-ball  had 
been  poisoned  —  at  least  so  they  said ;  but 
it  was  evident  how  little  she  was  regretted, 
how  few  thought  of  the  once  worshipped 
queen  of  love  and  beauty.  Six  months  be- 
fore, and  if  her  finger  had  but  ached,  what 
troops  of  sycophants  would  have  crowded  to 
her  door  ! 

The  stranger  priests,  finding  her  unmanage- 
able, sprinkled  the  floor  with  holy  water 
and  withdrew.  The  physicians  followed  ;  but 
not,  indeed,  until  all  hope  was  gone.  Still 
she  struggled  on   with  death,   uttering  every 
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word  but  that  of  prayer,  every   sound  but  that 
of  blessing. 

Father  Frank  remained  :  he  remembered 
that  she  was  the  relative  of  his  dearest  friend, 
and  earnestly  did  he  supplicate  the  Almighty 
to  remove  the  cruel  bitterness  of  death  at 
once  from  lips  which  almost  unconsciously 
blasphemed.  The  morning  was  breaking, 
when,  after  lying  apparently  senseless  for 
some  little  time,  she  called  to  her  attendant, 

"  Marie  !  my  jewels,  my  crown — my  crown 
of  diamonds  ;  quick  !" 

Sharp  and  piercing  was  the  voice  in  which 
she  spoke,  and  the  girl  withdrew  the  glittering 
circlet  from  its  casket. 

"  I  cannot  see,  but  let  me  feel  it,""*  whispered 
the  dying  woman  :  "I'll  meet  death  as  a 
queen." 

The  girl  placed  it  on  her  hands ;  her  fingers 
clenched  convulsively  upon  the  diadem,  and 
she  gathered  strength  to  raise  her  arms  and 
place  it  on  her  brow.  A  ghastly  smile  of 
mingled  agony  and  triumph  passed  across  her 
lips,  and  she  expired  ! 
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Her  death  was  wondered  over  for  three  long 
days.  The  men  shrugged  their  shoulders,  the 
women  sighed  and  hid  their  faces  with  their 
fans  !  She  was  refused  Christian  burial,  not 
having  partaken  of  the  rites  of  the  church  ; 
and  in  three  days  more  she  was  forgotten  ! 


THE    END. 
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